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TO 



SIR WILLIAM OELL, 



Ac* otS* 



Dbaji 8ia, 

In publishiDg a work , of which Pompeii furnishes the sul)- 
jeet, I can think of no oOd to whom it can so fitly be dedicated as 
yourself. Your charming Tolumes upon the Antiquities of that 
City have indissolubly connected your name with its earlier — (as 
your residence in the vicinity has identified you with its more re- 
cent) — associations. 

I trust that these pages will find you in better health than 
when we parted at Naples; and that, whatever example your 
friends may derive from your philosophy, will be drawn from an 
industry in intellectual acquisitions never to be wearied , rather 
than from a patience under suffering never to be excelled. 

Ere you receive these volumes, I hope to be deep in the perusal 
of your forthcoming work upon '* the Topography of Rome audits 
Vicinity." The glance at its contents which you permitted me at 
Naples, suiBced to convince me of its interest and value; and as 
an Englishman , and as one who has loitered under the Portico , I 
rejoice to think that, in adding largely to your own reputation, 
you will also renovate our country's claim to eminence in those 
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departments of learning in which of late years we have bnt feebly 
supported onr ancient reputation Venturing thus a prediction of 
the success of your work, it would be a little superfluous to express 
a wish for the accomplishment of the prophecy ! But I may add a 
more general hope , that you will long ha?e leisure and inclination 
for those literary pursuits to which yon bring an erudition so 
extensive; — and that they may eontinue, as now, sometimes to 
beguile you from yourself, and never to divert you from your 
friends. 

I have the honour to be , 
Dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours , 

The Aalhor. 

LtamingtoHt S€ptemb9r2X, fS34. 



PREFACE. 



On yifliting those disinterred remains of an ancient City, 
wliich, more perhaps than either the delicious breeze or the cloud- 
less sun, the Tiolet valleys and orange groves of the South, attract 
the traveller to the neighbourhood of Naples; on viewing, still 
fresh and vivid, the houses, the streets, the temples, the theatres 
of a place existing in the haughtiest age of the Roman empire — it 
was not unnatural, perhaps, that a writer who had before laboured, 
however unworthily, in the art to revive and to create, should feel 
a keen desire to people once more those deserted streets , to repair 
those graceftil ndns, to reanimate the bones which were yet spared 
to his survey; to traverse the gulf of eighteen centuries, and to 
wake to a second existence — the City of the Dead I 

And the reader will easil} imagine how sensibly this desire grew 
upon one who felt he could perform his undertaking, with Pompeii 
itself at the distance of a few mUes — the sea that once bore her 
commerce , and received her fugitives , at his feet — and the fatal 
mountain of Yesuvius , stfll breathing forth smoke and fire , eon-« 
stantly before his eyes ! * 

* NMzly tk« whole of thii work wai vritton at Naploi lait winter. 
Oa my rotnra to England, I was, indaed, too mnch oeenpied with politi- 
cal mattan, to have a graat deal of laparflnoni leiiara for works purely 
literary, except in those not vnwelcome Intervals when the Parliament, 
going to sleep, allows the other ehjects of life to awake: dismissing its 
weary legislators, some to hnat, some to shoot, some to fatten oxeOi 
and others ~ to cnltiTate literature. 
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I was aware, howeTer, from the first of the great diffienlties 
With whieh I had to contend. To paint the manners , and eihihit 
the life, of the middle ages, required the hand of a master genius; 
jet, peihaps, the task is slight and easy, in comparison with that 
which aspires to portray a far earliei and more unfamiliar period. 
With the men and customs of the feudal time we have a natural 
sympathy and bond of alliance; those men were our own ancestors 
— from those customs we recei?ed our own — the creed of our 
chivalric fathers is still ours — their tombs yet consecrate our 
churches — the ruins of their castles yet frown o?er our yaDeys. 
We trace in their struggles for liberty and for Justice our present 
institutions ; and hi the elements of their social state we behold the 
origin of our own. 

But with the classical age we hare no household and famlUar 
associations. The creed ofthat departed religion, the customs of 
that departed religion , the customs of that past citilisation , pre- 
sent little that is sacred or attractite to our northern imagination ; 
they are rendered yet more trite to us by the scholastic pedantries 
Which first acquainted us with their nature, and are linked with the 
recoUectiOtt of studies which were imposed as a labour, and not 
cultivated as a delight. 

Tet the task , though arduous , seemed to me worth attempt- 
ing; and in the time and the scene I have chosen , much may be 
ftwnd to arouse the curiosity of the reader, and enlist his interest 
in the descriptions of the author. It was the first century of our 
religion — it was the most cifilized period of Rome — the conduct 
of the story lies amidst places whose relics w6 yet trace — the ca- 
tastrophe is among the most awful which the tragedies of Ancient 
History present to our surrey. 

From the ample materials before me , my endearour has been 
to select those which would be most attractive to a modem reader ; 
&- the customs and superstitions least unfamiliar to him — the 
shadows that, when reanimated » would present to him sueh 
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images as , yftUlB they represented the past , might be least nnio- 
teresting to the speculations of the present. It did , indeed , re- 
quire a greater self-control than the reader may at first imagine, to 
reject maeh that was most iuTiting in itself; but which, while it 
wifjbi have added attraction to parts of the work, would hsTO been 
injurions to the symmetry of the whole. Thus, for instance, the 
date of my story is that of tile short reign of Titus, when Rome was 
at its proudest and most gigantic eminence of luxury and power. It 
was , therefore , a most inviting temptation to the author, to con- 
duct the characters of his tale, during the progress of its incidents, 
from Pompeii to Rome. What could afford such materials for de- 
scription , or such field for the ?anity of display , as that gorgeous 
city of the world , whose grtndenr could.lend so bright an inspira- 
tion to fancy — so favourable and so solemn a dignity to research? 
But , in ehoosing for my subject — > my catastrophe , The Destruc- 
tion of Pompeii, it required but litUe insight into the higher prin- 
ciples of art to perceive that to Pompeii the story should be rigidly 
confined. 

Placed in contrast with the mighty pomp of Rome, the luxuries 
and gaud of the vivid Campanian city would have sunk into insigni- 
ficance. Her awful fate would have seemed but a petty and isolated 
wreck in the vast seas of the imperial sway ; and the auxiliary I 
should have summoned to the interest of my story, would only 
have destroyed and overpowered the cause it was invoked to sup- 
port. I was therefore compelled to relinquish an episodical excur- 
sion so alluring in itself, and » confining my story strictly to Pom- 
peii, to leave to others the honour of delineating the hollow but 
majeslie civilisation of Rome. 

The dty, whose fate supplied me with so superb and awful a 
catastrophe , supplied easily, from the first survey of its remains, 
the characters most suited to the subject and tiie scene; the half 
Grecian colotiy of Hercules , mingling with the manners of Itidy so 
much of the costumes of Hellas , suggested of itself the characters 



of Glaiiciii and lone. The worship of IsiB , Its eiistent fsne, 
with its false oracles unTeDed; the trade of Pompeii with Alex- 
andria; the associations of the Sarnns with the Nile, called forth 
the Egyptian Arhaces — the base Calenns — and the ferrent Ap»- 
cides. The early struggles of Christianity with the Heathen super- 
stition suggested the creation of Olinthus ; and the Burnt Fields of 
Campania , long celebrated for the spells oi the Sorceress , natu- 
rally produced the Saga of Tesuyius. For the existence of the 
Blind Girl , I am indebted to a casual conversation with a gentle 
man , weU known amongst the English at Naples for his general 
knowledge of the many paths of life. Speaking of the utter darti- 
ness which accompanied the first recorded eruption of Yesuvius, 
and the additional obstacle it presented to the escape of the In- 
habitants, he observed, that the blind would be the most favoured 
in such a moment, and find the easiest deliverance. This remark 
originated the creation of Nydia. 

The characters, therefore, are the natural ofbpring of the 
scene and time — the Incidents of the tale are equally consonant, 
perhaps, to the then existent society ; for it Is not only the ordinary 
habits of life , the feasts and the forum , the baths and the amphi- 
theatre, the commonplace routine of the classic luxury, which we 
recall the Past to behold; equally Important, and more deeply 
interesting, are the passions, the crimes, the misfortunes, and 
reverses that might have chanced to the shades we thus summon 
to life. We understand any epoch of the world but 111 , if we do 
not examine its romance; — there is as much imih In the poetry 
of life as in its prose. 

As the greatest difficulty in treating of an unfuniliar and distant 
period, is to make the charaeto^ Introduced **live and move** 
before the eye of the reader, so such should doubtless be the first 
object of a work of the present description : — and all attempts at 
the display of learning should be considered but as means sub- 
servient to this, the main, requisite oi fiction. The first art of 
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the Poet (the Creator) is to breathe the breath of life into his 
ereatares — the neit is to make their words and actions appro- 
priate to the era in which they are to speali and act. This last art 
is , perhaps , the better effected by not bringing the art itseif con- 
stantly before the reader — by not crowding the page with qao- 
tations, and the margin with notes. Perpetaal references to 
learned authorities haye , in fiction , something at once wearisome 
and arrogant. They appear like the anthor*s eulogies on his own 
accuracy and his own learning — they do not serve to elucidate his 
meaning , but to parade his erudition. The intuitive spirit which 
infuses antiquity into ancient images is, perhaps, the true learning 
which a work of this nature requires — without it, pedantry is 
offensive; with it, useless. No man who is thoroughly aware 
of what Prose Fiction has now become, of its dignity — of its in- 
fluence — of the manner in which it has gradually absorbed all 
similar departments of literature — of its power in teaching as well 
as amusing — can so far forget its connexion with History -- with 
Philosophy — with Politics — its utter harmony with Poetry, and 
obedience to Truth , as to debase its nature to the level of scho- 
lastic fHvolities; he raises scholarship to the creative, and does 
not bow the creative to the scholastic. 

Witb respect to the language used by the characters introduced, 
I have studied carefully to avoid what has always seemed to me a 
fiital error in those who have attempted , in modem times , to 
introduce the beings of a classical age.* Authors have mostly 



* What thf itrong common sense of Sir Walter Scott Ims expressed 
80 well in his Preface to iTaahoa (ist edition), appears to me, at least, 
as applicable to a writer who draws from classical, as to one who bor- 
rows from feudal, Antiquity. Let me avail myself of the words 1 refer 
to, and humbly and reverently appropriate them for the moment. **lt 
is true that I neither can, nor do pretend, to the observation [obser* 
vancet] of complete accuracy even in matters of ontward costume, moch 
less in the more important points of language and manners. But the 
tame motiva which prevents my writing the dialogue of the piece iq 
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given to tfiem the stilted seatencet — the cold and didactic 
solemnities of langiuige which they find in the more admired of 
the classical writers; it is an error as absurd to make Romans in 
common life talk in the periods of Cicero , as it would be in a 
novelist to endow his English personages with the long-drawn 
sentences of Johnson or Burke. The fault is the greater, because, 
while it pretends to learning, it betrays in reality the ignorance 
of just criticism — it fatigues — it wearies — it revolts — and 
we have not the satisfaction, in yawning, to think that we yawn 
eruditely. To impart any thing like fidelity to the dialogues ol 
classic actors, we must beware (to use a university phrase) how 
we "cram" for the occasion! Nothing can give to a writer a 
more stiff and uneasy gait, than the sudden and hasty adoption 
of the toga. We must bring to our task the fandUarized knowledge 
of many years : — the allusions, the phraseology — the language 



Anflo-Sftxen, orinNofnan-FMBek, ^n Latis orin Oreak,] and 
vhich proUbits mj Mnding foctk tliii MMy priatml witli tke tfpw of 
Cmzton or Wjnken do Worde [written with a reed upon five 
rolls of parchment -> fattened to a cylinder, and adorned 
withaboii], prevoBti sy attaspting to confine msrself within the ii« 
mite of the period to which my itory ii laid. It is neeestary for exciting 
interest of any kind that the subject assumed should be, as it were, 
translaced into the manners as well as the language of the age we 

Uto in. 

• • • « • 

«*ln point of justice therefore to the multitudes, who will, I trust, 
derour this book with STidity (he ml], IliaTe so far explained ancient 
manners in modern language, and so far detailed the characters and Sen- 
timents of my persons, that the modem reader will not find himself I 
should hope , much trammelled by the repulslTO dryness of mere anti- 
quity. In this, I respectfully contend , I hare in no reipect exceeded 

the fsir license due to the author of a fictitious composition. 

• • • • • 

"It is true,** proceeds my authority, "that this license Is confined 
within legitimate bounds; the author must introduce nothing inconsis- 
tent with the manners of the age.** — Preface to iTonhoe. 

1 can add nothing to these judicious and discriminating remarks r* 
they form the true canons of criticism, by which all Fiction that portrays 
the Past should be judged. 
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generally — must flow Droiii a stream that has long beea full ; the 
flowers must be tr-ausplanted from a liviog soU, and not bought 
second-hand at the nearest market-plaee. This advantage, which 
is, in fact, only that of familiarity with our subject, is one 
derived rather from accident than merit, and depends upon the 
degree in which the classics have entered into the edacation of our 
youth , and the studies of our maturity. Tet even did a writer 
possess the utmost advantage of this nature which education 
and study can bestow , it might be scarcely possible so entirely to 
transport himself to an age so different fAm his own , but that he 
would incur some inaccuracies , some errors of inadvertence or 
forgetfulness. And when, in works upon the Manners of the 
Ancients — worlLs even of the gravest character, composed by 
the profonndest scholars , some such imperfections will often foe 
discovered even by a critic, in comparison, but superficially 
Informed, it would be far too presumptuous in me to hope that 
I have been more fortunate than men infinitely more learned, 
in a wor]( in which learning is infinitely less required. It is for 
this reason that I ventore to believe that scholars themselves will 
be the most lenient of my judges. Enough if this book, what* 
ever its imperfections, should be found a portrait — unskilful 
perhaps in colouring — faulty in drawing — but not altogether 
an unfaithful likeness of the features and the costume of the age 
which I have attempted to paint: — may it be (what is far more 
important) a just representation of the human passions and the 
human heart, whose elements in all ages are the same! One 
word more, — let me be permitted to remind the reader, that 
if I have succeeded in giving some interest and vitality to a 
description of classic manners and to a tale of a classic age, I have 
succeeded where all hitherto have failed : * a necessary corollary 



* I Biift be pardoned for not excepting even Barth^lemy. His 
•Anacharsis is a -work of wonderful ability, labonr , elegance, and re- 
search. But there is no life in it! It does not, to be sure, profess to be 
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from this proposition is one equally consolatory, though less 
trinmphant, viz. if I have failed in the attempt, I fail where no 
one has sncceeded. After this sentence I can but conclade at 
once. — Can I say any thing more elfectnally to prove, that an 
author never shews half so much ingenuity as in making out the 
best possible case for his own performance? 



Bctaally a romance j bat, even as aliook of Imaginary travels, iC ii /or- 
mal and tediona. The external enidition it abandant , but the inward 
•pirit is wanting. He has tfot been exhilarated by the wine of antiqnitjr, 
bat he has accnmnlated a prodigious quantity of labels. " Anacharsis,** 
SaysSchlegtl, well and wittily, •' views things, in his travels, not as a 
ypnng Scythian, bat as an old Parisian!** Tes, and as a Parisian who 
Hover gives yoa the notion that he has travelled at all — except in an 
arm-chairl They who think the Valerias of Mr. Lockhart an excep- 
tion , are of coarse at liberty to do so. Many reasons concur to prevent 
jny pointing oat what appear to me the errors and failings of that work. 
But even allowing the merits contended for by its admirers , I content 
myself with auting that, to my (probably incompetent) judgment, it 
wants the vitality and interest to which 1 have referred in the text. I 
ftiB not competent to judge properly of Wieland*s Tales, — I believe 
they approach nearer to the requisites of Classic Fiction thaa these of 
any other author; but still (I say it with great respect) they teea to me 
a little tedioas and dull. 
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LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 



BOOK I. 



**Qiiid sit fatnmm eras, fage qnaer«r«; et 
(IneBi Fori di«nim camque dabit, Incro 
Adpone } nee dulces amoret 
Spenie, poar, meque to choreaa." 

Hor.lib. I. od.lX. 



CHAPTER L 

The two gentlemen of Pompeii. 

* Ho, Diomed, well met! Do yon sup withGlaacns to-night?" 
safd a yoang man of small stature , who wore his tunic in those 
loose and elTeminate folds which proved him to be a gentleman and 
a coxcomb, 

"Alas, no! dear Qodius; he has not inirited me," replied 
Diomed, a man of portly frame and of middle age. ''By Pollux, 
a scurvy trick! for they say his suppers are the best in Pompeii.** 

"Pretty well — though there Is never enough of wine forme. 
It Is not the old Greek blood that flows in his veins, for he pretends 
Chat wine makes him dull the next morning." 

"There may be another reason for that thrift," said Diomed, 
raising his brows. "AVith all his conceit and extravagance he Is 
not so rich , I fancy , as he affects to be , and perhaps loves to save 
his amphora better than his wit." 

"An additional reason for supping with him while the sesterces 
last. Next year, Diomed, we must find another Glaucus." 
Pompeii, 1 
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"HelsfoDdofthedke, too, I hear." 

'* He Is fond of every pleasure ; and while he likes the pleasure 
of giving sappers , we are all fond of hi m." 

*' Ha 9 ha , Clodins , that is well said I Have yon ever seen my 
wine-cellars » by the by?" 

**I think not, my good Diomed.'' 

** Wen » yon most sap with me some evening ; I have tolerable 
mnrccA* in* my reservoir, and I will ask Pansa the «dile to 
meet yoa." 

*'0h, no state with me! — Persieos odi apparatus, I 
am easily contented. Well, the day wants; I am for the baths — 
and you—?'* 

*'To the qaaestor -- basinesft of state *^ afterwards to the 
temple of Isis. Yale!" 

'* An ostentations, bustling, fll-bredftHow," muttered Clo- 
dins to himself, as he sauntered slowly away. ''He thinks with 
bis feasts and his wine- cellars to make us forget that he is the son 
of a freedman ; — and so we will , when we do him the honour of 
winning his money: these rich plebeians are a harvest for us 
spendthrift nobles." 

Thus soliloquising, Clodlns arrived in the Tte Domitlana, 
which was crowded with passengers and chariots* and eihibited 
all that gay and animatod exuberance of lifia and motion which we 
find at this day in the streets of Naples. 

The bells of the cars, as they n^dly g^ed by each other, 
jli^d merrily on the ear, and Clodins with smUes or nods claimed 
familiar acquaintance with whatever equipage was most elegant or 
fantastic : in fact, no young man was better known about Pompeii. 

''What, Clodius! and how have you slept on your good for* 
tune?" cried , in a pleasant and musical voke, a young mw , in 
a chariot of the most CasCidious and graceful fashion* Upon its 
surface of bronw were elaborately wroq^t, in the stiU exquisUe 
workmanship of 4^reece, reliefs of the Olympian games: the two 
horses that drew the car were of the rarest breed of Parthia; their 
slender limbs seemed to disdain the ground and court the air » and 

* Mnr*enaei lampreys. 



yet at fhe fffightest toncii of the fharkiteer, v^o stood bebtod the 
young owner of the equipage, theypaaeedmotionless^ aslfsnd* 
denly transfonned folo stone — lifeless, bal lifelihe, as coe of 
tlie breathing venders of Praxiteles. The owner himself was of 
that slender and keaotiftil synmetry from whkh the soalpcors of 
Athens drew their models ; his Grecian origin betrayed itsdtf ip his 
light but clustering locks , and the perfect harmony of his features. 
He wore no toga , which In the time of the emperors had indeed 
ceased to be the general distinction of the Romans , and was esp^ 
cfKHy ridiculed by thef releaders to fashton; but his tonic gbwed 
In the ridiest hues of the lyrian dye , and the fibula, or bucliles, 
by which k was fastened sparided with emeralds : around his neclc 
was a ohafaB of gold, which io the middle of his breast twisted itself 
iflfto the form of « serpent's head, from the mouth of which hung 
pendent • large signal ring of elaborate and most exquisite worl^- 
maoship; the sleeffes of the tunic were loose* and fringed at 
the hsBd with goidt and across the waist a girdle wrought in 
arabesqve designs, and of the same material as the fringe, served 
tai Ilea of pockets for the receptacle of the handkerchief and the 
pfQise, the stilus and the tablets. 

**Mf dear Olaucus ! " said Ciodius , ** I rejoice to see that your 
losses hafve so little afTeceod yow mien. Why you seem as if you 
had been hispired by Apollo, and your face shines with happiness 
like a glory; any one might take you for the winner and me for 
tlie loser." 

^ And what is these la Ike less or gain of those duU pieoes of 
BDeCal that should diaoge our spfarit, my Ch>dius? By Venus 1 
i%tle yet young, we can eorer our full locks with chaplets --« 
while yM tiM citliara soands on unsated ears — - while yet the smile 
of Lydia or of Chioe flashes ever our veins in which the blood runs 
so swUUy , so long AtSk we lind delight in the sonny air, and make 
bald Tfane. itself bm Ibe treasurer of eur joys. You sop with me 
to-night, you know." 

** Who ever foigets ikt invitation of Glaoeos I ** 

■'But which way go yon oew?^ 

'*Why, I thought of visiting the baths: but it wants yet an 
hour to the usual time." 

I* 



** Well , I will dismiss my chariot , and go with yoa. So , so, 
my Phylias," stroking the horse nearest to him, which by a low 
neigh and with bacliward ears playfully acknowledged the cour- 
tesy; *'aholydayforyoato-day. Is he not handsome, Qodins?** 

•( Worthy of Phcebns ," returned the noble parasite , — *' or of 
Glaocus." 

CHAPTER IL 

Tlie blinii flower-girl, and the beanty of fasliioB.— The Adienien't eos* 
f eeiion. — The reader's introdnetioa to Arhacee of Egypt. 

Talking lightly on a thousand matters, Ihe two yoimg men 
sauntered through the streets; they were now in that quarter 
which was Glled with the gayest shops, their open interiors ail 
and each radiant with the gandy yet harmonious cohNirs of 
frescoes , inconceivably varied in fancy and design. The spar- 
kling fountains , that at every vista threw upwards their gratefol 
spray in the summer air: the crowd of passengers, or rather loi- 
terers , mostly clad in robes of the Tyriau dye ; the gay groups c<^ 
lected round each more attractive shop; the slaves passing to and 
fro with buckets of bronze , cast in the most graceful shapes , and 
borne upon their heads ; the country girls stationed at frequent in- 
tervals with baskets of blushing fruit , and flowers more alluring 
to the aucient Italians than to their descendants (with whom, 
indeed, *'latet anguis in herba," a disease seems lurlcing in 
every violet and rose) ,* the numerous haunts which fulGUed with 
that idle people the office of caf^s and clubs at this day; the shops 
where on shelves of marble were ranged the vases of wine and oil, 
and before whose thresholds, seats, protected from the sun by a 
purple awning, invited the weary to rest and the Indolent to 
lounge — made a scene of such glowing and vivacious excitement, 
as might well give the Athenian spirit of Glaucus an excuse for its 
susceptibility to joy. 

* * Talk to me no more of Rome," said he toClodius. '' Pleasr 
is too stately and ponderous in those mighty walls: even in 

See note (a) at the end, 



predncts (tf the court — even in the golden house of Nero , and the 
incipient glories of the palace of Tit as, there is a certain duluess 
of magnificence — the eye aches — the spirit is wearied ; besides, 
my Ciodias, ve are discontented, when we see the enormous 
luxury and wealth of others , with the mediocrity of our own state. 
But here we surrender ourselves easily to pleasure , and we have 
the brilliancy of luxury without the lassitude of its pomp." 

**It was from that feeling that you chose your summer retreat 
at Pompeii?" 

^* It was. I prefer it to Bai» : I grant the charms of the latter, 
but I love not the pedants who resort there , and who seem to 
weigh out their pleasures by the drachm." 

*' Tet you are fond of the learned , too ; and as for poetfy , why 
your house is literally eloquent with ^schylus and Homer, the 
epic and the drama." 

**Tes, but those Romans who mimic my Athenian ancestors 
do every thing so heavily. Even in the chase they make their 
slaves cany Plato with them; and whenever the boar is lost , out 
they take their books and their papyrus , in order not to lose their 
time too. Whexi the dancing girls swim before them in all the 
blandishment of Persian manners , some drone of a freedman, 
with a face of stone , reads them a section of Cicero D e O f f i ci i s. 
Unskilful pharmacists I pleasure and study are not elements to be 
thus mixed together — they must be enjoyed separately : the Ro- 
mans lose both by this pragmatical affectation of refinement, and 
prove that they have no souls for either. Oh, myClodius, how 
little your countrymen know of the true versatility of a Pericles, 
of the true witcheries of an Aspasial — It was but the other day 
that I paid a visit to Pliny. He was sitting in his summerhouse 
writing, while an unfortunate slave played on the tibia. His 
nephew, (oh ! whip me such philosophical coxcombs !) was read- 
'cydides' description of the plague , and nodding his con- 
e head in time to the music, while his lips were repeating 
^some details of that terrible delineation. The puppy 
incongruous in learning at the same time a ditty of 
cription of the plague." 



t»^ on.. 



**WbxUHf are Moch the sunt tklng*** uMCMh». 

"Soltoldhim, in excuse for hfseoxeembry; — f^nfniyyMitii 
stared me rebiikiD(^ in tike ftee, vitltoQi faking the jest, and nn 
BWtred^ that H was only the insensate ear that the mnsie pleased, 
whereas the book (the description of the plagoe , mind yon f) ele^ 
Tated the heart. * Ah ! ' qnoth the fot nncle , wheezing , ' my boy 
is qnite an Athenian, always mixing the ntite with the dnlee/ 
OHincivB, faewIlaof^edinmyaleeTe! While I wias there* they 
came to teU the boy-sophist that liis faTouritefreedmatt was jest 
dead of a feTer. — 'Inexorable death!' cried he; — *get me my 
Horace, How beantifnUy the sweet poet consoles as Ibr tliese mis* 
fortunes!' Oh! can these men loTe» myClodiue? Scarcely eveik 
with the senses. How rarely a Roman lias a heart! — He is but 
the mechanism of genins — he wants its bones and flesh.^ 

Ihongh Clodins was secretly a little sore at these invnettves on 
his countrymen « he affected to sympathise idth his fiiend, partly 
because he was by nature a parasite » end partly becaose it was the 
fashion among the dissolute young Romans to afiieet a little con* 
tempt for the very birth which , in reality, made them se arrogant^ 
it was the mode to imitate the GKreeks, and yet to laugh at their 
own clumsy imitation. 

Thus eonmer^ng. their aieps were arrested by a erowd gathered 
round an open apace where tkreesireeiamet: and Just where the 
perdees of a light and graeefial temple threw their shade there 
stood a young giil, with a llowef'^MH^t on her right arm, a«da 
small diree •^stringed instrament of music in the left hand) to 
whose low^and sell tones she was modulating a wild and half- her** 
baric air. At every pause in te musle she graoef^Hy waved her 
flowep4)asket round, inviting ^e loiterers to buy; and many a 
sesterce was riiowered Into the basket, eitiier in eompUment to 
the nuste or In eompassion to the songstress -— for she was 
bttnd. 

*' It is my poor ThessaUan ,** said Glaucus, stopping; **Ihave 
not seen her since my return to Pompeii. Hush! her voice is 
sweet; let us listen.** 



THE BLIND FLOWER- 6UtL*8 SQNO. 

i. 

**Bn7 mj flowers — bny — I pray. 

The bHnd girl comet from aCar: 
If the earth fce at fair at I hear them lay, 

Thete flowert hev cbUdfen are I . 

Do they her beauty keep 1 ' 

They are freth from her lap 1 know; 
For I canght them fast asleep 

Id her armt aa hoor ago , j 

With the air which it her breatb — , 

Her toft and delicate breath — 
Oyer them mnrmnring low [ 

On their lipi her tweet kiit lingert yett 
And their cheekt with her tender teart are wet. 
For the wtept , -> that gentle mother weept, — 
(At mora and night her iratch the keept. 
With a yearning heart and a pattionate «are) 
To tee the ydnng thingt grow to fair} — 

She weept •— for love the weept i 

And the dewt are the teart the wttfBf 

From the well of a mother*t Ioto ! 

3. 
Te hare a world of light. 

Where lore in the loTod rejoleet; 
Bat the Mind girPt home it the honte of nfghtt 

And Um helngt mo empty Toieet. 

At one in the realm below, 
I ttand by the ttreamt of woet 
I hear the vain thtdpwt ylide, 
1 feel their toft breath at my tide. 

And I thirtt the loved formt to tee. 
And 1 atrtfteh my fond aratt aroaad. 
And I cfttch bnt a thapeleat ionB4» 

For the living are ghottt to me. 

Come buy —> ooom boy! — 
Hark! how the tweet thingt tigb, 
(For they have t voice like onrt ,) 
•The breath of the blind girl clotet 
The leavet of the taddening cotet ->* 
We are tender, we ttmt of light. 
We thrink from thii child of night i 
From the graip of the blind girl freil nt; 
We yearn for the oyoi that tee of •* 



' We «re for night coo gay, 
la yoar ejei we behold the day — 
buy — buy the floweri ! ' ** 

" I must haye yon bonch of violets , sweet Nydla ," said Glao- 
cus, pressing through the crowd , and dropping a handful of small 
coins into the basket; ** your voice is more diarming than ever." 

The blind girl started forward as she heard the Athenian's Toice 
-^ then as suddenly paused , wiiile the blood rushed violently over 
neck, cheek, and temples. 

**So you are returned!** said she, in a low voice; and then 
repeated half to herself, *' Glaucus is returned ! " 

** Tes , child , I have not been at Pompeii above a few days. 
My garden wants your care as before — you will visit it, I trust, 
to-morrow. And mind , no garlands at my house shall be woven 
by any hands but those of the pretty Nydia." 

Nydia smOed joyously, but did not answer; and Ghiueus, 
placing the violets. he had selected in his breast, turned gaily and 
carelessly from the crowd. 

*'Su, she is a sort of client of yours, this child?" said 
Clodius. 

*' Ay — does she not sing prettily ? She interests me, the poor 
slave ! — Besides , she is from the land of the Gods' hill — Olyn^ 
pus frowned upon her cradle — she is of Xhessaly." 

"the witches' country." 

*'True; but for my part I find every woman a witch; and at 
Pompeii, by Venus ! the very air seems to have taken a love philtre, 
so handsome does every face without a beard seem in my eyes." 

"And lo! one of the handsomest in Pompeii, old Diomed's 
daughter, the rich Julia," said Clodius, as a young lady, her 
face covered by her veil, and attended by two female slaves, ap- 
proached them , in her way to the baths. 

" Fair Julia ! we salute thee ," said Godius. 

Julia partially raised her veil, so as with some coquetry to 
display a bold Roman profile, a full dark bright eye, and a cheek 
over whose natural olive art shed a fairer and soiter rose. 

" And Glaucus, too« is returned I " said she , gland&g mean* 







ingly at the Athenian. **Ha9 he forgotten," she added in a half- 
whisper , ** his friends of the last year? " 

**Beantlful Julia! even Lethe itself, if it disappeared in one 
part of the earth, rises again in another. Jnpiter does not allow 
us ever to forget for more than a moment ; but Venus , more harsh 
still , vouchsafes not even a moment's obliYion." 

** Glaueus is never at a loss for fair words." . 

** Who is when the object of them is so fair?" 

**We shall see you both at my father's vOla soon," said Julia 
turning to Clodius. 

*'We will mark the day in which we visit yon with a white 
stone ," answered the gamester. 

Julia dropped her veil, but slowly, so that her last glance rested 
on the Athenian with affected timidity and real boldness; the 
glance bespolie tenderness and reproach. 

The friends passed on. 

*' Julia is certainly handsome," said Glaueus. 

*'And last year you would have made that confession in a 
warmer tone." 

*' True : 2 was dazzled at the Grst sight , and mistook for a gem 
that which was but an artful imitation." 

"Nay ," returned Clodius , *' all women are the same at heart. 
Happy he who weds a handsome face and a large dower. What 
more can he desire?" 

Glaueus sighed. 

They were now in a street less crowded than the rest, at the 
end of which they beheld that broad and most lovely sea, which 
upon those delicious coasts seems to have renounced its preroga- 
tive of terror. — so soft are the crisping winds that huver around 
its bosom , so glowing and so various are the hues which it takes 
from the rosy clouds, so fragrant are the perfumes which the 
breezes from the land scatter ever its depths. From such a sea 
might you well believe that Anadyomene rose to take the empire of 
the earth. 

''It is still early for the bath," said the Greek, who was the 
creature of every poetical impulse; "let us winder from the 
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crowded d ty, and look apoB tbo aoa iribllo Iho SMioa fel UaijbM 
along its bOlowt." 

''With all ny heait,** a^d aodloit ''and 4ia kay, too, is 
always the most animated part of the city.** 

Pompeii was the miniatare of the ehfllsation of that age. 
Within the narrow compass of its w«lls was conlatned, as it were, 
a specimen of every gift which Inxwry oifared to power* in ks mi- 
nnte but glittering shops, fts tiny palaees, its haths, its forum, 
iu theatre, it8Circns-*in the eneigy yet coiraption -^ in the re- 
finement yet 'the vice — of its people, yon beheld a model of the 
whole empire* It was a toy, a plaything, a showbox, la which 
the gods seemed pleased to keep the representation of the great 
monarchy of earth, and which they afterwards hid from time, to 
give to the wonder of posterity; — the moral of the maxim » that 
under the sun there is nothing new. 

Crowded in the glassy bay were the vessels of eommeriM and 
the gilded galleys for the pleasures of the rich citi|ens« The boats 
of the fishermen gUded rapidly to and fro ; and afar off you saw the 
tall masts of the fleet under the command o? Pliny. Upon the shore 
sat a Sicilian, who, with vehement gestures and flcoLlle features, 
was narrating to a group of fishermen and peasants a strange tale 
of shipwreclced mariners and friendly dolphhis: — just as at this 
day, in the modem neighbourhood, you may hear upon the mole 
of Naples. 

Drawing his eomrade from the crowd , the Greek beat bis steps 
iowards a solitary part of the beach, and the two friends, seated 
on a small crag which rose amidst the smooth pebbles , kibaied the 
voluptuous and cooling breeze, which, dancing over thevaten, 
kept music with Us invisible feet. There was, perhaps, something 
in the scene that invited them to sOence aa4 reveiy. QodloSi 
shading his eyes from the burning sky, was cakwlaling the gains 
of the last week; and the Greek, leaning upon his hand^ and 
shrinking not from that sun , -- his nation's tutelary deity, ^^ with 
whose fluent light of poesy, and joy, and love, his own veins were 
filled, gazed upon the broad expanse, and envied, perhaps, eveiy 
wind that bent its pinions towards the shores of Greece* 
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•'Ten me, Ctodiiu,'' MidtbeCii»tlLa(lASt« <<ha8ttiiM«vAr 
beeninloYeT" 

**Yes, yery often.** 

**He who has loved often," answered Glaucos^ **h»B le?ed 
never. There is hut one Eros, though tlMre are nany ooimterlieits 
ofhim." 

''The counterfeits are not bad little gods^ npen the whole," 
answered Clodius* 

" I agree with joa , " returned the Greek* " I ador# even the 
shadow of JLove ; bui I adore himself yet more. " 

" Art thou , then , in sober and earnest k»ve 7 Hast thou that 
fSeding the poets describe — a feeling that mAes us oegleM our 
suppers,, forswear the theatre , and write elegies? IshealdBever 
have thought it. Tou dissemble well. " 

"I am not far gone enough for that," returned Glavenft, 

imlling ; "or rather I say with Xibullus , — 

•Whom soft love >ii1«b, vHeM'w ki* path, 
Walki Mf« ftnd iMcrod.' 

In fact, I am not in love; but I could be if there were bat eeoaaion 
to see the object. Eros would light bis torcb» but the priests hava 
given him no oil." 

«' Shall I guess the object? -^ Is it not Biofiae4'6 dan^terl 
She adores you, and does not afliect to conceal it; andbyfleicoH 
les ! I say again and again , she Is both handsome and rich, fiha 
will bind the door-posts of her husiumd with^lden fitteta.*' 

"No, I do not desire to sell myself. Diomed's daughter in 
handsome, I grant; and at one time, had she not been the grand" 
child of a freedman , I might have •>— Yet no — she curries all her 
beauty in her face ; her manners are not maidenlllbe^ and her mind 
knows no culture save that of pleasure ! " 

"Tou are ungrateful. Tell me, then» who is the lettnaata 
virgin?" 

"Tou shall hear, my Gkidius* Several noniha ago I was 
sojourning at Neapolb, a city utterly tomyawnheftrt, Ibr it still 
retains the manners and stamp of its Grecian origin , -^ and it yet 
merits the name of Parthenope, from its delicioua air aad its bann 
tifnl shores^ One day I entered the temple of Jtfinenc^ to «iBr ap 
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my prayers , not for myself more than for the eity on which Dallas 
smiles no longer. The temple was empty and deserted. The 
recolleetions of Athens crowded fast and meltingly npon me: 
imagining myself still alone in the temple , and absorbed in the 
earnestness of my devotion , my prayer gushed from my heart to 
my lips, and I wept as I prayed. I was startled in the midst of my 
devotions, however, by a deep sigh; I tamed suddenly round, 
and just behind me was a female. She had raised her veil also in 
prayer; and when our eyes met, melhought a celestial ray shot 
from those dark and shining oibs at once into my soul. Never, 
my Clodius , have I seen mortal fiice more exquisitely moulded : a 
certain melancholy softened and yet elevated its expression; that 
unutterable something which springs from tne soul, and which 
our sculptors have imparted to the aspect of Psyche, gave her 
beauty I know not what of divine and noble; tears were rolling 
down her eyes. I guessed at once that she was also of Athenian 
lineage ; and that in my prayer for Athens her heart had responded 
to mine. I spoke to her, thuugh with a faltering voice — 'Art 
thou not, too, Athenian?' said I, 'O beautiful virgin!' At the 
sound of my voice she blushed, and half drew her veil across her 
face. — ' My forefathers' ashes ,' said she , * repose by the waters 
of Ilyssus : my birth is of Neapolis ; but my heart , as my lineage, 
is Athenian/ — 'Let us, then,* said I, *make our offerings 
together;' and, as the priest now appeared, we stood side by 
side, while we followed the priest in his ceremonial prayer; toge- 
ther we touched the knees of the goddess — together we laid our 
olive garlands on the altar. I felt a strange emotion of almost 
sacred tenderness at this companionship. We, strangers from a 
far and faBen land , stood together and alone in that temple of our 
country's deity: was it not natural that my heart should yearn to 
my countrywoman, for so I might surely call her? I felt as if I 
had known her for years; and that simple rite seemed, as by a 
miracle, to operate on the sympathies and ties of time. Silently 
we left the temple, and I was about to ask her where she dwelt, 
and if I might be permitted to visit her, when a youth, in whose 
features there was some kindred resemblance to her own , and 
who stood npon the steps of the fane , took her by the hand. She 
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Corned Toiind and bade me farewell, Thecrovd separated ub ; I 
saw her no more. On reaching ray home I found letters , which 
obliged me to set ont for Athens » for my relations threatened roe 
with litigation concerning my inheritance. When that suit was 
happily OYer, I repaired once more to Neapolis; I instituted in- 
qniries throughout the whole city, I could discover no clue of my 
tost eonntrywoman , and hoping to lose in gaiety all remembrance 
of that beaatiful apparition , 1 hastened to plunge myself amidst 
the Iniuries of Pompeii. This is all my history. I do not love; 
but I remember and regret." 

As Clodius was about to reply; a slow and stately step ap- 
proached them , and at the sonnd it made amongst the pebbles, 
each turned, and each recognised the new-comer. 

It was a man who had scarcely reached his fortieth year, of tall 

stature, and of a thin bnt nervous and sinewy frame. His skin, 

dark and bronzed , betrayed his Eastern origin ; and his features 

had something Greek in their outline (especially in the chin, the 

lip, the brow, and the throat) , save that the nose was somewhat 

raised and aquiline ; and the bones , hard and visible , forbade 

that fleshy and waving contour which on the Grecian physiognomy 

preserved even in manhood the round and beautiful curves ot 

youth. His eyes, large and black as the deepest night, shone 

with no varying and uncertain Instre. A deep, thoughtful, and 

half melancholy calm, seemed unalterably fixed in their majestic 

and commanding gaze. His step and mien were peculiarly sedate 

and lofty, and something foreign in the fashion and the sober hues 

of his sweeping garments added to the impressive effect of his 

quiet countenance and stately form. Each of the young men , in 

saluting the new-comer, made mechanically, and with care to 

conceal it from him, a slight gesture or sign with their fingers ; for 

Arbaces, the Egyptian, was supposed to possess the fatal gift of 

the evU eye* 

'*The scene most, indeed, be beantifU," saidAi1>aces, with 
a cold though courteous smile, *' which draws the gay Clodius, 
and Glaacus the all-admired , from the crowded thoroughfares of 

the city* 
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^bnatoreordkiafrilf flonnattneChrer' tskedUie Greek. 

''To die dissipated — yes.*^ 

"An austere reply, but scarcely a vise one. Pleaswe delights 
to contrasts; it is from dissipatioa that wf leam to enjoj soUtode, 
and from solitude, dissipaUoa*" 

" So think the young phiiosphers of (he garden »'' lepUed the 
Egyptian; ''they mistake lassitade for aeditatioii» and iinagine 
that, becavse they are sated with others , they know the delight of 
loneliness. Bat not in snch jaded bosoms ean Nature avafcea that 
enthusiasm which alone draws from her chaste resenre all her 
unspeakable beauty; she demands from you, not the exhaustion 
of passion, but aU that fervour from which you only seek, in 
adoring her, a release. When, young Athenian, the moon re- 
reeled herself in visions of light lo Endymioo , it was after a day 
pessed, not amon^ the feverish haunts of men, hoc on die stili 
mountains and in the s<^tary TaBeys of the hmter." 

*<Beautifid Slmfle!^ cried Glaucus; "most unjust applica- 
tion! Exhausted! ah! youth is never exhausted; and by me, 
at least, one moment of satiety has never been known !^ 

Again the Egyptian smiled, but his smile was cold and 
blighting, and even the unimaginative Qodius tnae beneath its 
llf^t. He did not, however, reply to the passionate exclamation 
of Glaucus; but, after a pause, he said in a soft and melanoho^ 
voice, — 

"After all, you do right to enjoy the hear while it smiles for 
you ; the rose soon withers , the perfrune soon exhales. And we, 
Glaucus! strangers in the land, and far from our ftythers' ashes, 
what Is there left for us but pleasure or re|;retf — for you the 
tot, perhaps for me the last." 

The bright eyes of the Greek were suddenly sufflised with tears. 
"Ah, speak not, Arbaces," he cried — "speak not of ouran- 
eestom. Let us foT^st that there were ever other liberties than 
those of Bomel And Gloiy! — oh, vainly wooU we call her 
ghost from the fields of Marathon and Themiflfylsl " 

"Thy heart rebukes thee while thou speakest,*' said the 
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Egyptian; ''and in thy gaieties this night thou \pilt be more mind- 
ful of Lesna"^ than of Lais. Tale!** 

Thus saying 9 he gathered his robe around him, and slowly 
swept away. 

**I breathe more freely,^ said Ctodius* "Imitating the 
Egyptians y we sometimes introduce a siccleton at our feasts. In 
truth , the presence of such an Egyptian as yon gliding shadow 
were spectre enough to sour the richest grape of the Falemian/' 

** Strange man ! " said Glaucus, musingly ; " yet, dead though 
he seem to pleasure , and cold to the objects of the world , scandal 
belies him, or his house and his heart could tell a different tale." 

'* Ah ! there are whispers of other orgies than those of Osiris in 
his gloomy mansion. He is rich, too, they say. Can we not get 
him amongst us , and teach him the charms of dice? Pleasure of 
pleasures! hot fever ofhope and fear! inexpressible ui^aded pas- 
sion! how fiercely beautif^iil thou art, Gaming'" 

"Inspired — inspired!" cried Glancus , laughing; '*the 
oracle speaks poetry in Clodius. AVbat miracle next ! " 



CHAPTER III. 

pMontage of ^Imiom. •» D«seri|»tiom of t^o howos of Pon^eii* — 

A clauje revol. 

HE4VBN had given to Glaucus every blessing but one: it had 
given him beauty, health, fortune, genius, illustrious descent, a 
heart of fire, a mind of poetry; but it had denied hhn the heritage 
of freedom. He was born In Athens, the subject of Rome. Suc- 
ceeding early to an ample inheritance , he had indulged that incli* 
nation for travel so natural to die young , and had drunk deep of 
the intoxicating draught of pleasure amidst the gorgeous luxuries 
of the imperial court. 

* Leaena, the Iierolc mistress of Artstogiton , vhen pnttothetor- 
taro, Ut oat ker tongae that the paia wight not laclace her to betray the 
eonspiraeir againat the aoiia of Piaistrataa. The stattie of a Uod«s«, 
erected ia Ler houcur, ivas to be seen at Athens in the time of P&u^ 
■aidaa. 
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He was an Alcibiades without ambiUoo. He was what a man 
ofimaginatiom, youth, fortune, and talents, readily becomes when 
you depriTe him of |be inspiration of glory. His house at Roma 
was the theme of the debauchees, but also of the Io>ers of art; and 
the sculptors of Greece delighted to task theirskill in adorning the 
porticos and exedra of an Athenian. His retreat in Pompeii — 
alas! the colours are faded now, the walls stripped of their pain- 
tings! ~ its main beauty, its elaborate finish ofgrace and orna- 
ment, is gone; — yet when first given once more to the day, what 
eulogies , what wonder did its minute and glowing decorations 
create — its paintings — • its mosaics I Passionately enamoured 
of poetry and the drama, which recalled to Glaucus the wit and the 
heroism of his race, that fairy mansion was adorned with repre- 
sentations of iEscbylus and Homer* And antiquaries, who resolve 
taste to a trade, have turned the patron to the professor, and still 
(though the error is now acknowledged) they style in custom , as 
they first named in mistake , the disburied house of the Athenian 
Glaucus, "the house of the dramatic poet." 

Previous to our description of this house , it may be as well to 
convey to the reader a general notion of the houses of Pompeii, which 
he will find to resemble strongly the plans of Yitruvius ; but with 
all those differences in detail, of caprice and taste, which, being 
natural to mankind , have always puzzled antiquaries. We shall 
endeavour to make this description as clear and unpedantie as 
possible. 

You enter then , usually, by a small entrance passage (called 
vestibulum), into a hall , sometimes with (but more frequently 
without) the ornament of columns ; around three sides of this hall 
are doors communicating with several bed-chambers (among 
which is the porter's), the best of these being usually appropriated 
to country visitors. At the extremity of the hallv on either side to 
the right and left, if the house is large, there are two small 
recesses , rather than chambers , generally devoted to the ladies of 
the mansion ; and in the centre of the tessellated pavement of the 
hall is invariably a square, shallow reservoir for rain-water (clas- 
sically termed i m p 1 u v i u ro) , which was admitted by an aperture 
in the roof above ; the said aperture being covered at will by an 
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awnfng. Near ihis fmplaThim, which had a peculiar sanctity id 
Uie eyes of the ancients » were sometimes (but at Pompeii more 
rarely than at Rome) placed images of the household gods; — the 
hospitable hearth, often mentioned by the Roman poets, and con- 
secrated to the Lares /was at Pompeii almost invariably formed by 
a moyable brasier; while in some comer , often the most osten- 
tations place, was deposited a huge wooden chest, ornamented and 
strengthened by bands of bronze or iron, and secured by strong 
hooics upon a stone pedestal so firmly as to defy the attempts of any 
robber to detach it from its position. This chest was supposed to 
be the money-box , or coffer, of the master of the house ; though, 
as no money has been found in any of the chests discovered a^ 
Pompeii , it is probable that it was sometimes rather designed for 
ornament than use. 

In this hall (or atrinm, to speak classically) the clients 
and visitors of inferior rank were usually received. In the 
houses of the more "respectable," an atriensis, or slave 
peculiarly devoted to the service of the hall, was invariably 
retained , and his rank among his fellow-slaves was high and im- 
portant* The reservoir in the centre must have been rather a 
dangerous ornament, but the centre of the hall was like the grass- 
plot of a college, and interdicted to the passers to and fro, who 
found ample space in the margin. Right opposite the entrance , at 
the other end of the hall, was an apartment (tablinum), in 
which the pavement was usually adorned with rich mosaics , and 
the walls covered with elaborate paintings* Here were usually 
kept the records of the family, or tliose of any public office that 
had been filled by the owner: on one side of this saloon, if we 
may so call it , was often a dining-room, or t r i c 1 i n i u m ; on the 
other side , perhaps , what ve should now term a cabinet of gems, 
containing whatever curiosities were deemed most rare and costly ; 
and invariably a small passage for the slaves to cross to the further 
parts of the house , without passing the apartments thus men- 
tioned. These rooms all opened on a square or oblong colonnade, 
technically termed peristyle. If the house was small , its boundary 
ceased with this colonnade; and in that case its centre, however 
diminutive, was ordinarily nppropriated to the purpose of a gar* 
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dfl»^ and adorned with vases of flowers, placed vpoa pedestals: 
while Qiider the colonnade , to the rUht and left, wove doots, ad- 
Btilttng to bedHx>oms/ to a second trielininm, or eMUijgHrooiii 
(for the ancients generally appropriated two rooms at least to that 
purpose, one for summer, and one for winter — or, perhaps, 
one for ordinary, the other for festiye, occas&OBs); and if the 
owner affected letters , a cabinet, dignified by the name of libraiy, 
— for a very small room was sufficient to contain the few rolls of 
papyrus which the ancients deemed a notable coUection of books. 

At the end of the peristyle was generally the kitchen. Sop^ 
posing the hou3e was large, it did not end with the peristyle , and 
the centre thereof was not in that case a garden , but mij^t be, 
perhaps , adorned with a fountaiq , or basin for fish ; and at its 
end, exactly opposite to the tablinum, was generally another 
eating^room, on either sidOiCtf which were bed-rooms, and, per- 
haps, a picture saloon, or pinatheca.** These apartments cona- 
municated again with a square or oblong space, usually adorned 
on three sides with a colranade like the peristyle, and very wach 
resembling the peristyle, only usually longer. This was Hie pro- 
per Tiridarium, or garden, being commonly adorned with a 
fountain, or,statues» and a profusion of gay flowers : at its extreme 
endwas^thie gardener's house; on either side, beneath the colon- 
nade, wer^ sometimes, if the size of the family required it » ad^ 
dition^l rooms*. 

At Pompeii, a second or third story was rarely of importance, 
being built only above a small p«rt of the house,, and containiog 
rooms for the slaves ; differing in this respect from the more mag- 
nificent edifices of Rome, which generally containied the priacq;>al 
eating-room ( or c a e n a c u I u m ) on the second floor« The apart- 
ments themselves were ordinarily of small. size; for in those de- 
lightful climes they received any extraordinary number of visitors 
in the peristyle (or portico} , the hall , or the garden; — ands even 
their banquetHrooms, however elaborately adorned and carefully 

* The Romans had bed-rooau appcopriated not only to tha ileep of 
•Ight, hnt alio to the day »ieita (cit-hieuiu dUurna). 

** In the itatelr palaces af Rohm, the pinatfaeca genarall^ com- 
■nicatad with tha ateina. 
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selected la ppiot of «8peet» weie of diminQthre prtportloDs; for 
(be intellectual andeott,. being fond of society, not of CNwds, 
rarely feasted more than nine at a time, so that large dinneiHrooms 
wece not so neeessai^ with them as. with vs.* Bol'thv suite of 
rooms seen at once from the entrance i, must have liad a very im- 
posing eCTect : yjai» beheld at once the hall richly paved and painted- 

— the tablinum — the graceful peristjile, and (if the house ex« 
tendedfarther) the opposiAe«banquet*room and the garden, wliich 
dosed the Tiew with soma gushing fount or marble statue. 

The reader will now have a tolerable notion of the Pempetan 
houses, which resembled in some respects the Grecian, but mostly 
the Roman fashion of domestic architecture* In almost every house 
there is some difference in detail from the rest, but the prhicipal 
outline is the same in alL In aU you find the hall ,. the tablinam, 
and the peristyle , communicating with each other; buM you find 
the walls richly painted ; and in ali the evidence of a people fond of 
the refining elegances of life. The purity of the taste off the Pom- 
peians in decoration is, however, questionahle: they were fond 
of the gaudiest colours, of fantastic designs; they often painted 
the lower half of their columns a bright red, lea^g the lestun-- 
coloured ; and where the garden was small , its wall was frequeutiy 
Unled to deceive the eye as to its extent, imitating trees, birds, 
temples, d:c. in perspective — a meretricious delusion which the 
graceful pedantry of Pliny himself adopted, with a complacent pride 
in its ingenuity. 

But the house of Glaucus was at once one of the smallest, and 
yet of the most adorned and finished of all the private maBsions of 
Pompeii : it would be a model at this day for the bouse of *^a single 
man in Hayfair" — the envy and despair of the coalibian purchasers 
of buhl and marquetry* 

Tou enter by a long and narrow vestibule, on the floor of whiob 
is the image of a dog in mosaic, with the well-known '*Gavecanem,'* 

— or '* Beware the dog." On either side is a chamber of some 
sixe; forthe interior house not being lai^ enough to contain the 
two great divisions of private and public apartments, these two 

* Wfiea they •Attrtained lety large parties , the feait wai utually 
served in the balL 
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rooms were set apart for the reception of visitors who neither by 
rank nor familiarity were entitled to admission in the penetralia o( 
the mansion. 

AdTancing np the Testibnie yon enter an atrium « that when 
Grst discovered was rich in paintings, which in point of ex- 
pression would scarcely disgrace a Raphael. Ton may see them 
now transplanted to the Neapolitan Hnsenm; they are stiU the ad- 
miration of connoisseurs — they depict the parting of Achilles and I 
Briseis. Who does not acknowledge the focce, the vigour, the ' 
tieanty, employed in delineating the forms and faces of Achilles 
and the immortal slave? 

On one side the atrium, a small staircase admitted to the apart- 
ments for the slaves on the second floor; there also were two or 
three small bed-rooms , the walls of which portrayed the rape of 
Europe, the battle of the Amazons, &e. 

Ton now enter the tablinum, across which, at either end, 
hnng rich draperies of Tjrian purple , half withdrawn. * On the 
walls was depicted a poet reading his verses to his friends; and in 
the pavement was inserted a small and most exquisite mosaic, 
typical of the instructions given by the director of the stage to his 
comedians. 

Tou passed through this saloon, and entered the peristyle; 
and here (as I hare said before was usually the case with the 
smaller houses of Pompeii) the mansion ended. From each of the 
seven columns that adorned this eonrt hung festoons of garlands; 
the centre, supplying the place of a garden, bloomed with the 
rarest flowers placed in vases of white marble, that were supported 
on pedestals. At the left hand of this small garden was a diminu- 
tive fane , resembling one of those small chapels placed at the side 
of roads in Catholic countries, and dedicated to the Penates; be- 
fore it stood a bronze tripod : to the left of the colonnade were two 
small cnbicula, orbed-rooms; to the right was the triclinium , in 
which the guests were now assembled. 

This room is usuaily termed by the antiquaries of Naples 'Uho 
chamlier of Leda ; " and in the beautiftil work of Sir William Gell, 

The taMinniii wai also lecnreii at pleasure hj sKdllng claors. 
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(he reader will find an engraving from tbat most delicate and graee* 
ful painting of Leda presenting her new-bom to her hosband, from 
which the room derives Its name. This beautiful apartment opened 
upon the fragrant garden. Round the table of citrean * wood, 
highly polished and delicately wrought with silver arabesques, 
were placed the three couches , which were yet more common at 
Pompeii than the semicircular seat that had grown lately into 
fashion at Rome; and on these conches of bronze, studded with 
richer metals, were laid thick quiltings covered with elaborate 
broidery, and yielding luxuriously to the pressure. 

*'Well, I must own," said the sdile Pansa, *'that your 
house , though scarcely larger than a case for one's fibuls , is a 
gem of its kind. Uow beautifully painted is that parting of 
AcbiUes and Briselsl — what a style! — what heads! — what a 

— hem!" 

'* Praise from Pansa is indeed valuable on such subjects," said 
Clodius, gravely. ''Why, the paintings on his walls! ^ Ah! 
there is. Indeed, thehandof aZeuxls!" 

"You flatter me, my Clodius; indeed you do," quoth the 
sdile , who was celebrated through Pompeii for having the worst 
paintings in the world; for he was patriotic, and patronised none 
but Pompeians; "You flatter me : but there Is something pretty 

— iBdepol, yes — in the colours, to say nothing of the design ; -« 
and then for the kitchen, my friends — ah! that was all my 
fancy." 

"What is the design?" said Glaucus. "I have not yet seen 
your kitchen, though I have often witnessed the excellence of Its 
cheer." 

"A cook, my Athenian — a cook sacrificing the trophies of 
his skill on the altar of Vesta , with a beautiful mursna (taken 
from the life) on a spit at a distance; — there is some invention 
there!" 

At that instant the slaves appeared, bearing a tray covered 
with the first preparative initia of the feast. Amidst delidous figs, 

* The most valtied wood — not the modern cltron>tree. Some, 
Amongst whom ia my learned friend Mr. W. S! Landor, coigectnre il 
with mach planiibUit/ to hare been maliogan/. 
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fresh h6tli8 strawcd wMi snoWy aocSiovtes, €iid 6|^» %efe 
ranged Mntft cops of dilated wtne sparine^ mixed irttfa honey. 
A»tbese were plaeed on the table, young sla?e8 bore itmnd to 
eaeh of the five guests (for there irere no more) the silver basin ef 
perfamed water and napkins edged with a parple IHnge, But the 
«dUe ostentationsly drew forth 'his own napldn, irhieh wan not, 
Indeed, of so fine a linen, bat in which the fringe was twice as 
broad , and wiped his hands with die parade of a man who felt he 
was calling for admiration. 

*'A splendid mappa that of yonrs," saidClodfas; **why, 
the fringe is as broad as a girdle ! ** 

<*▲ trifle, wiy Clodius; a trifle'! Iheyfen me iMs stifpe is 
the latest fashion at Rome: bat'Sfatneos attends to flhese iMngs 
more than !•" 

**Be propiUoos, O Bacchas!" said Glaacas, indinfaig re- 
TerenUally to a beaotifal image of (he god placed in the centre of 
the table, at the comers^ which stood the Lares and the salt- 
holders. The guests followed the prayer, and then, sprinkling 
the wine on the'table , they performed the wonted libation. 

This over, 'the conriTialists wclined themselves on the couches, 
and the business of the hour commenced. 

**Vxf this cup be my last!" said Vhe young 'Sallast, as die 
table, 'deared^f its first sthnulants, was now loaded with die 
tstibfifiantial part of the entertainment, and the ministering sIstb 
poured forth to him a brimming cyathus — *' May this cup be my 
• last , Imt it is the best wine I have drunk at Pompeii ! " 

** Bring hllher the amphera," said Glaucns, *^and read its 
date and its character." 

The SlaTe hastened to inform the party that the scroll festened 
to the soih betokened its birth from Chios , and its age a ripe fifty 
years. 

** How deliclously the snow has cooled it ! " said Panss. *^ U 
is just enough." 

^'It Is like the experienee erf a man who has cooled his pleasures 
suflSisiently to give them a double zesl," exclaimed Sallast. 

"JUIslike A woman's 'No,'" added Glaucus : «it cools, but 
to inflaiiie the more." 
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•^ynna Is ovr'imt ^d-^keast 4glMT'' 'MdMaoahn to 

Pansa. 

«<It stands fiiedfor the nioth MkbTJItrigast/* Msvered Paasa: 
** on the daf alter the Yulcanalia ; ^ ire hare a most lorely youog 
lion for the occasion." 

«« Whom shall we get for him to eat? '* asked Clodins. ** Alas I 
there is a great scarohy of criminals. You must pesitivel} find 
•ome innocent or other to condenm to the Uon, Pansa ! " 

•« inideed I have thought very seriously about it of late/* replied 
the cdile , gravely. '* It was a most infamous law that which for- 
bade ns to send our own 818^*63 to the wild beasts. Nut t4» let us 
do what we like with onr own» that 's what I call an infringement 
on property itself.*' 

*'Not so in the good old days of the republic ,** sighcd'Sallust. 

^' And then this pretended mercy to the slaves is such a di»« 
appointment to the poor people. How they do love to see a good 
tough battle between a man and a lioh; a^d all this inhocent 
pleasure they may lose (if the gods don't send us a good criminal 
soon) from this cursed law ! " 

''What can be worse policy/' said Clodius, senlentlbusly, 
*' than to Interfere with the manly amusements of the people?" 

'^Well, thank Jupiter and the Fates! we have no Nero at 
present," saidSallust. 

** He was 9 indeed, a tyrant; he shut up oar amphitheatre for 
ten years." 

^^Ilironder it did not create a rebellion ," said SaHust. 

**It very nearly did," retomed Pansa , with his montlh fhll of 
wfid boar. 

Here the conversation was interrupted for a moment by 'a 
flourish of flutes , and two slaves entered with a single dish. 

'*Ah! what delicacy hast thou In store for ns now, myGlatH 
ens?" cried the young Sallnst, with sparkling eyes. 

Sallnst was only twenty-four, but he had no pleasure in ftife 
like eating — perhaps he had eihansted all the others; yet had he 
aopie talent, and an eicellent heart — as fares it went. 

^*l know its jface, by Pollux!" cried Pansa. «*IC is an Am* 
brseian kid* He 1 " (snapping his fingers , an nsaal lA^al to ' Ae 
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slaTes ») **mt must prepare a new UbalioD In konour to tiie new- 



comer.^ 



*'I had hoped," said GkacoSy hi a melaneholy tone, *'to 
have proeured jou aome oyatera from Britahi; but the wfaida that 
were so cruel to Cssar have forbid us the oysters." 

*'Are theyiq truth so delicious? " asked Lepidus, loosening 
to a yet more luxurious ease his unglrdled tunic. 

''Why, In truth, 1 suspect it is the distance that gives the 
flaTour; they want the richness of the Brunduslum oyster. But 
at Rome , no supper is complete without them." 

'*The poor Britons! There is some good in them after aD,* 
said SaUust. ** They produce an oyster ! " 

,*'! wish they would produce us a gladiator," said the «dUe, 
whose proTident mind was musing over the wants of the amphi- 
theatre. 

*<By Pallas!" cried Glaucus, as his favourite slave crowned 
his steaming locks with a new chaplet, ''I love these wild spec- 
tacles well enough when beast fights beast; but when a man , one 
with bones and blood like ours, is coldly put on the arena, and 
torn limb from limb , the interest Is too horrid : I sicken — I gasp 
for breath — I long to rush and defend him. The yells of the po- 
pulace seem to me more dire than the voices of the Furies chasing 
Orestes. I rejoice that there is so little chance of that bloody ex- 
hibition for our next show ! " 

The edUe shrugged his shoulders. The young Sallust, who 
was thought the best-natured man in Pompeii , stared in surprise. 
The graceful Lepldus , who rarely spoke for fear of disturbmg his 
features, ejaculated ''Bercle!" The parasite Godlus muttered 
''iEdepol!" and the sixth banqueter, who was the umbra of 
Godins Ck}^ And whose duty it was to edio his richer friend, when 
he could not praise him , — the parasite of a parasite , — muttered 
also*'i£depol!" 

''Well, you Italians are used to these speetades; we Greeks 
are more merdful. Ah, shade of Pindar! — the rapture of a trae 
Grecian game — the emulation of man against man — the generous 
strife — the half-moumfnl triumph — so proud to contend with a 
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noble foe, so sad to seo him overeome! Bat ye understand nie 
not.- 

•* The kid is excellent/' said Sailust. 

The slave 9 whose duty it was to canre, and who valued him* 
self oo his science , had just performed that office on the kid to the 
sound of music y his knife keeping time, beginning with a low 
tenor, and accomplishing the arduous feat amidst a magnificent 
diapason. 

** Your cook is, of course, from Sicily?" saidPansa. 

•♦Yes, of Syracuse." 

**1 will play you for him," said Clodius. «*We will have a 
game between the courses." 

'* Better that sort of game certainly, than a beast fi^t; but I 
cannot stake my Sicilian — you have nothing so precious to stake 
me in return." 

«• My Phillida — my beautiful dancing girl ! " 

** I never buy women," said the Greek, carelessly re-arranging 
his chaplet. 

The musicians, who were stationed in the portico without, had 
commenced their office with the kid; they now directed the melody 
into a more soft, a more gay, yet it maybe a more intellectual 
strain ; and they chanted that song of Horace beginning ^^Persicos 
odi»" &c., 80 impossible to translate, and which they imagined 
applicable to a feast that, effeminate as it seems to us,* was simple 
enough for the gorgeous revelry of the time. We are witnessing 
the domestic, and not the princely feast — the entertainment of 
a gentleman , not an emperor or a senator. 

*'Ah, good old Horace!" said Sallust, compassionately; 
'*he sang well of feasts and girls, but not like our modem 
poets." 

** The immortal Fulvius, for instance," said Clodius. 

** Ah , Fnlvius the immortal ! " said the umbra. 

*'AndSpur»na, and Cains Mutius, who wrote three epics in 
a year — could Horace do that, or Virgil either?" said Lepidus. 
*' Those old poets all fell into the ndstake of copying sculpture in- 
stead of painting. Simplicity and repose — that was their notion ; 
but we modems have^e; and passion, and energy — we never 
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•ieep» tro indlate the coloms «f ptiaOng, its 1Mb and its aelioo. 
Immortal Fuhius!" 

*'By theway,** saidSaUvsty ^'haveyoo seen flia new ode by 
Sporsoa, in honour of our Egyptian Isist It is magnifieettt — 
the true religions fenronr** 

*^lsis seems a favourite diviidty at Pompeii /' said Glancns. 

" Tes I *' said Pansa, «*8he Is exceedingly In repnte jnst at this 
moment; her statue has been uttering the most remarkable oraeies* 
I am not snpci»titious , but I anist confess that she has more than 
once assisted me materially in my magistracy irith ber advice. Her 
priests are so pious too! none of your gay , none of your proud, 
ministers of Jupiter and Fortune: they walk barefoot, eat bo 
meat , and pass the greater part of the night in soKtary deyotion ! " 

**An example to our other priesthoods, indeed! ^ Jnpitei^ 
temple wants reforming sadly y** saidLepidus, who was a gfcat re- 
former for all but himselfi 

** niey say that Arbaees the Egyptian has imparted some most 
solemn mysteries to the priests of Isis ," observed Sallust, **Jffe 
boasts his descent from the race of Barneses, and declares that in 
his family the secrets of remotest antiquity are treasured." 

** He certainly possesses the gift of the evil eye ," said Clodiun. 
**If I ever come upon that Medusa front without the previous 
chann , I am sure to lose a favourite horse , or throw the c a n e s * 
nine times ranning." 

** The last would be indeed a nilrade!'' said 8allust, gravely. 

*^ How mean you, 8allust?" returned the gamester, with a 
Hushed brow. 

**I mean what yea would leave me if I played often with you ; 
and that is — nothing." 

Clodius answered only by a smile of disdain. 

**IfAibaces were not so rich," saidPansa, with a stately air, 
*' I should stretch my authority a littte, and inquire into the truth 
of ti» leportwhich calls him an astrologer and a soreerer. Agrippa, 
when sdOe of Uone , banished all stick terrible citizens. But a 
rich man — If Is the duty ^anasdile to protect the rich!" 



<3aB«ft or €aalt^lm«, th« hnrmt tlmv at die*. 
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fewptof^yltos fn^PompeUy tlMse folloir«n of tbvfitbnir'Qod — 
Christasr* 

**cni, mere speevlatfre ^sionarfes," said Clodivs; **die7 
bave not a dsgle genUeman amoBgst dMin; their proeelftes «ra 
poor, insigntieaot, ignorantptoploi " 

** Who ought, however, to he cmcified for their blasphemy,** 
caidPansa, with YehemeiMe: **lhey deny Yeiwa and Jove! Nft* 
careiie is bat aaother name for atheist. iLet <«e catoh them, 
Ihat^saU." 

The second coarse was gone — the feasters fell back on their 
coaches — .there was a paa&e' while th/^ listened to ihe soft voices 
of the South, and the music of the Arcadian reed. Glaucus was 
the most ^pt and the leasi iDcUned to break the silence , bat Clo- 
dius began ah'eady to> think that they wasted time* 

>« B en e v^b Is I (your health !) my-Gkiucos/' said he, quafBng 
a cup to each letter of the Greek's name , with the ease of the praQ- 
jtised drioker* *' Will you not be aveQged on your ill-fortune of 
yesterday? See, the dice court us.** 

''Asyouwfllj" said Glaucus. 

''The dice in August, and I ansdilelYc) saidPansa, ma- 
gisterially ; *' it is against all law." 

''Not in your presence, ^ave Pansa^" returned Clodius, 
rattTing the dice in a long box; "yotir presence restrains all li- 
cense: 'it Is not the thing, but the excess of the thing, that 
tuns.** 

"What wisdom!" mattered the utiflira. 

*>Wefl, IwiUlodkaikotherway," said the wdfle. 

"<Sh>tyet, good Pansa; letus wait IIU we have sapped," said 
Glaucus. 

dedius nioetaBtly yielded, eonceeling Ids vtxatioii With a 
yiawn. 

'''He gapes to devour thegoldi" whispered LeptdorUrfidlast, 
in a quotation from to Aolul*r1e of Plautos. 

- '^▲h ! how weit I know these polypi, who hold all they tooeh," 
answered Sallust in the same tone , and out of the same play. 

The third ceuvte^ consisting of a variety of fruits, pistachio 



Bttts, sweelmeals* tarts» and confaetfooary torlored into a thoiH 
sand fimtaatlc and airy ahapes, waa now'plaeed opon Iha taUe; 
and the miniatri* or attendanta , also set there the wine (which liad 
liitherto iieeo handed round to tlie gaeata) in large jags of glass, 
each bearing opon it the schedule of its age and quality." 

*'Taste thia Lesbian, my Pansa,** said Sallost; ««it is ei* 
celleni.** 

<*It is not Tery old,** said Glauena, *'bat it lias lieen made 
precociooslikeooraelTeat by being pat to the fire: — the wine to 
the flames of Vulcan — we to those of his wife — to whose honour 
I pour this cup.'' 

«Mt is delicate,** said Pansa: **but there is perhaps the least 
particle too much of rosin in its flaTour." 

**What a beautiful cup!'* cried Clodius, taking up one of 
transparent crystal, the handles of wldch were wrought witb 
gems , and twisted in the shape of seipents , the fsTOurite fosldon 
at Pompeii. 

**This ring,** said Glaucus, taking a costly jewel from the first 
joint of his finger and hanging it on the handle , '* gives it a richer 
show, and renders it less unworthy of thy acceptance, my Clo- 
diua, whom may the Gods give health and fortune long and oft to 
crown it to the brim ! " 

** You are too generous, Glaucus,** said the gamester, hand- 
ing the cup to his slave ; ** but your love gives it a double value." 

««This cup to the Graces!" said Pansa, and he thrice emptied 
his calii. The guests followed his example. 

** We have appointed no director to the feast," cried Sallost. 

*«Let OS throw for him, then,** said Qodius, rattling the 
dice-box* 

**Nay," cried Glaucus, '*no cold and trite dhrector for us: no 
dictator of the l>anquet; no rex convivii. Have not the Ro- 
mans sworn never to obey a king? Shall we be less free than your 
ancestors? Ho I musicians , let us h)ive the song I composed th^ 
other night: it has a verse on this subject, *The Bacchic hymn of 
The Hours.'" 

The musicians struck their instruments to a wild Ionic air. 
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while the youngest roiees in Che band chanted forth In Greek words, 
as n ambers , the followltag strain : — 

THS EVENING HTMN OF THE HOURS. 

1. 
'*Throngh the snaner liay, through the wtary day. 
We have glided long; 
Ere we ipeed to the night through her portala grey* 
Hail Qi with eongl — 
With song, with long* 
With a htight and joyous song) 
Such as the Cretan maid. 

While the twilight made her bolder. 
Woke, high through the ivy shade. 

When the wine-god first eonsoled her. 
From the hnsh'd, low'^breathing skies. 
Half -shut look'd their starry eyes. 
And all around. 
With a loving sound , 
The Aegean waves were creeping t 
On her lap lay the lynx's head ; 
Wild thyme was her bridal bed ; 
And aye through each tiny space, 
In the green rlne's green embrace, 
l*he fauns were sHly peeping; — 
The fauns , the prying fauns — 
The arch , the laughing fauns — 
The faous were slily peepingi 

2. 
FlaggiBj: and faint are we 

With oux ceaseless flight. 
And dall shall our journey be 
Through the malm of night. 
Bathe us , hnthe our weary wings 
Jn the purple wave as it freshly springs 
To your cirps from the fount of light • 
From the fount of light — from the fount of light; 
For th«re when the sun has gone down in night , 
I'fcere in the bAwl we find him. 
The grape is tlie well of that summer sun. 
Or rather the stream that he gazed upon. 
Till lie left in truth, like the Thespian ynutb,' 
His soul , at he gas^d , behind him. 

* Narelssns. 
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A cap to j0T6a and a cup to Lore* 

And ft cap to tke ion of Mlii«, 
And honour witk three, the bnnd sone-free« 

Tfce bMdof the^ivii&t AfUku 
Bat since erery hud In the wreatk of pleainre 

Ye owe to the sitter Honrs, 
No stinted cups, in « formal measunt 

The Bromian lav makes ours. 
He honours us most who girek ns aMwt, 
And boasts, with a Bacchanal's honest.boast. 
He nerer will count the treasure. 
Fastlf we fleet, then seise our wings. 
And plunge us deep in the sparkling spHngS} 
And aye , as we rise with a dripping plume. 
We 'U scatter, the spray round the garland*s hloom. 

We glow — we glow. 
Behold, as the girls of the Eastera ware 
Bore once with a shout to their crystal care 
The prize of the Mysian Hylas , 
Etcu so — even so , 
We have caught the young god in our warm embrace. 
We hurry him on in our laughing race; 
We hurry him on, with a whoop and song. 
The cloudy rivers of night along ~ 

Ho , ho ! ^ we have caught thee , Psilas ! " 

The guests applauded loadly • Vfhen the poet is your host, his 
verses are sure to charm. 

*« Thoroughly Greek,** said Lepidus: ''the wildness, force, 
and energy of that tongue , it is impossihle to imitate in the Roman 
poetry.** 

"It is, Indeed, a great contrast," said Clodins ironically at 
heart , though not in appearance , ''to the old-fashioned and tame 
simplicity of that ode of Horace which we heard before. The air is 
beautifully Ionic: the word puts me in mind of a toast ^ Compa- 
nions , I give you the beautiftil lone." 

" lone ! — the name is Greek ," said Glaucus , in a soft voice. 
"I drink the health with delight. But who is lone?" 

"Ail! yon have but just come to Pompeii, or you would de- 
serve ostracism for your ignorance," said Lepidus, conceitedly: 
^ not to know lone , is not to knew the chief charm of oar diy." 
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^*8ie is of most rare beaaqri** Mid Pansa; <*and vfaat a 
▼oicel" 

<« Slw can feed only on nighUngaleaT tongnes ," said Glodfas. 

*< Nightingales' tongues! -* beanliful thought," ^ed the 
DBibra. 

** Enlighten me, I beseech you /' satdGlaueus* 

''Know then — " began Lepidus* 

''Let me speak/' cried Glodius; "you drawl ontjonr words 
as if you spoke tortoises." 

"And you speak stones »" muttered the coxcomb to himself, 
as he fell back disdaiufully on his couch. 

'*Know then, my Glaucus," said Clodius, "that lone is a 
stranger who has but lately come to Pompeii. She sings like 
Sappho, and her songs are her own composing; and as for the 
tibia, andthedthaffa, and the lyre, I know not in which she most 
outdoes the Muses. Her beauty is most dazzling. Her house is 
perfect; such taste — such gems — such bronzes! She is rich, 
and generous as she is rich." 

"Her loTers, of course," said Glaueus, ''take care that 
she does net starre; and meney lightly won is always laTishly 
spent." 

"Her lovers — ah, there is the enigma! lone has but one 
Tiee — she is chaste. She has all Pompeii at her feet, and she has 
no lovers : she will not even marry." 

" No lovers ! " echoed Glaucus. 

"No; she has the soul of Testa, wifb the girdle of Tenns." 

" What refined expressions ! " said the umbra. 

"A miracle I" cried Glancns. "Can we not see her ?'*^ 

"I will take yon there this evening," said Clodius; '* mean- 
while — " added he, once more rattling the dice. 

" I am yours ! " said the complaisant Glaucos* " Pansa turn 
yonrfaee!" 

Lepidas and Sallust played at odd and even, and &e umbra 
lodied on , while Gkneus and Godius became gradually absort)ed 
In the chances of the dice. 

*'PerJovem!" cried Glaueus, "this is the seeond time I have 
llurown &e canieul»" (the lowest throw)* 



« Now Yeniis befriend me ! ** said Glodias , rattling the boi for 
several moments. " O Alma Venus — it Js Venns herself! " as he . 
threw the highest cast* named from that goddess, — whom ho 
who wins money, indeed, usually propitiates! 

*<yenu8isongratefultome," said Glaucns gaily; *' I have al- 
ways sacrificed on her altar." 

**He who plays with Clodius," whispered Lepidns, ''will 
soon, liiLePlaatns'sCurculio, put his pallium for the sUlces." 

** Poor Glaucus ! — he is as blind as Fortune herself," replied 
Sarins t, in the same tone. 

'* I will play no more ," said Glaucus ; ** I have lost thirty ses- 
terUa." 

«< I am sorry," began Qodius. 

*' Amiable man ! " groaned the umbra. 

** Not at all ! " exclaimed Glaucus ; '' the pleasure of your gain 
compensates the pain of my loss." 

Th($ conversation now became general and animated; the wine 
circulated more freely; and lone once more became the subject of 
eulogy to the guests of Glaucus. 

"Instead of outwatching the stars, let us visit one at whose 
beauty the stars grow pale ," said Lepidns. 

Clodius, who saw no chance of renewing the dice, seconded 
the proposal; and Glaucus, though he civiliy pressed his guests 
to continue the banquet, could not but let them see that his cn^ 
riosity had been excited by the praises of lone : they therefore re- 
solved to adjourn (all at least hut Pansa and the umbra) to the 
house of the fair Greek. They drank, therefore, to the health of 
Glaucus and of Titus — they performed their last libation — they 
resumed their slippers — they descended the stairs — passed the 
illumined atrium — and walking unbitten over the fierce dog painted 
on the threshold , found themselves beneath the light of the moon 
just risen , in the lively and still crowded streets of Pompeii. 

They passed the jewellers' quarter, sparkling with lights, 
caught and reflected by the gems displayed in the shops , and ar- 
rived at last at the door of lone. The vestibule blaied with rows of 
lamps; curtains of embroidered purple hung on either aperture of 
the tablinum , whose waUs and mosaic pavement glowed with the 
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richest colours of the artist; and ander the portico which sar« 
rounded the odorous viridarium they found lone , already sur- 
rounded by adoring and applauding guests* 

** Did you say she was Athenian? " whispered Glaucus , ere he 
passed into the peristyle. 

*' No 9 she is from Neapolis." 

** Neapolis ! " echoed Glaucus ; and at that moment the group, 
diriding on either side of lone, gave to his riew that bright, that 
nymph-like beauty, which for mouths had shone down upon the 
waters of his memory. # 

CHAPTER IV. 

The tempi* of Isit. •— Iti prieit. •> The character of ArbaceB developes 

itieU. 

Th 8 Story returns to the Egyptian. We left Arbaces upon the 
shores of the noon-day sea , after he had parted from Glaucus and 
his companion. As he approached to the more crowded part of the 
bay, he paused and gazed upon that animated scene with folded 
arms, and a bitter smile upon his dark features. 

Gulls, dupes, fools that ye are!" muttered he to himself; 
whether business or pleasure, trade or religion, be your pursuit, 
you are equally cheated by the passions that ye should rule ! How 
I could loathe you, if I did not hate — yes, hate ! Greek or Roman, 
It Is from us , from the dark lore of Egypt , that ye have stolen the 
fire that gives you souls. Tour knowledge — your poesy — your 
laws — your arts — your barbarous mastery of war (all how tame 
and mutilated, when compared with the vast original!) — ye have 
filched, as a slave filches the fragments of the feast, from us ! And 
now, ye mimics of a mimic! — Romans forsooth! the mushroom 
herd of robbers! — ye are our masters! the pyramids look 
down no more on the race of Rameses — the eagle cowers over the 
serpent of the Nile. Our masters — no, not mine. My soul, 
by the power of its wisdom , controls and chains you, though the 
fetters are unseen. So long as craft can master force, so long as 
religion has a cave from which oracles can dupe mankind, the wise 
hold an empire over earth. Even from your vices Arbaces distili 

Pompeii. 3 
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UsfilMBHrts; -<- plea8Dres4iB|irtABedbjialgw eyes ^-^ptoasnres 
vaat^ wpaltfif , . iiiBtfiawtiMff y ofirfaichi.yoW'«iiat«ale'iiiind»i,. la 
their nnimaginative sensoitilTv eanofc.cMKBhtt or dnuii4 ' Wtod 
o&, plod Qo». tfi^hai aiBUtioniaHkaf.awko£ xooriipQtt^ thirst 
for fasces and qosstorships, and all the monmujof stnritti^ONMr, 
provokes my laughter and my stfttnt. Mji power can. ectcnd 
vifesnavermw hdtwfeflh Iride OTontlMaaiiisitfatt dkepiii!|ii6>Teiis. 
XkeibesJBOtff laU, Egfpth^AiUdKBt; thevoridlfitoelfifiBnMfaBstbe 
snJijeots of Arbace0« 






Thns saying, the Egyptian moved slowly on; and, entering 
the town , his tall figure towered above the crowded thiong of the 
forom , and swept towardl^i the. small but gracefcd temple con- 
secrated to Isis. (dj 

That edifice was then but of recent erection ; the ancient temple 
had bieen (thrown down iirihe eailhqnaike slilieea^jiMisJtoforQy and 
thanew building had become aa maeh inTogperwIUi tte leiiatile 
Pompeians « a^^ a, newi choish. eo a. new preacheo miqf, be^willi«s.v 
Jikt oracks oC the goddess a|r Ifomj^Uiwere indeed^ ceiaaaiwible, 
not more for the mysterious laagHagf^.in<^e|bth0^wer8,«lotbed» 
tfasn. for, (he. credit which* wa&. attache^^ to. theif . iiwndiy»»> and 
predictions^. It tbeyiwece, not dictated, by a. dixinltyjy.t^Wffe 
fraoied at least iby &|irofi(M>nd,kn9wl«dg|ft ofiraanfcindc tbegr<«pii^d 
themselnres^ exactly to the ciccamstances^f individaals.^, and niftde 
a,notable contrast to the vague; and laost-gjeneralitiAS otth^ic-rival 
ten^ples. As. Arbaces no w arrived at the nul& which SAparaitedt tb« 
profenefromthesaoredplace., a.crowd,, composod^of-aUjelasses*, 
but. e^peciallg^ of the^ commeceial^ coUected^ breathittSA, and 
reverential », before the many altacs which rosei in, tha opep eourti 
in the,wall$of,the>ceUa^. elevatedion seven,stepsof£arianrmarble» 
various statues, stood in. niches^ and those walls werejomamented 
wiiJL,the piomegranate consecrated to, Isis. Aa oblong, pedestal 
occupied the interior building, on. which stood two statues y one 
Qjtjsis ,, and its companionrep^ented the silent and mjotlCvOmsw 
But the building.contained many. other deities to grace the.Gourt<of 
the Egyptian, deity : her kindred and many-titled. Bacchus^, and 
tha Cyprian Tenus, a:.6recian disguise for herself^ rislng,irom her 
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baCbv '^ tlirddg^4KSfldM'l»iite, aw! die'ox'Apl», mfdvaTfotas 
Eg7l<ti«v>id6l9of'iiitcf6tltlf fefm attd nnkniown arppeiiittilotisj 

Bat we must not suppose that among the c\H^ of SRi^a* 
Gnsciav feis' Urais T(f*oi^ipped^wityahose'f<yitik9' add cefenlbnies 
yr\AdPy»^T^ <]ffi4gh# lUsf oimv Th^ nlMgrei' anfd miodbm nations 
of <tistf sotMlii wfihiflinifagl^d^atfo^iM^tftfd'igriot^De^; c^fonnded 
th6 wbrstiipis of all clttnes atid^ages!< And theprof&nttdinystlM^' 
of^tftl^'Kile^ wtfref^d^lgrad^' by Wh«tidi«d merettitibifir atfd^fHvoIbas 
adinixfUl«8'ftoltttth«F«lpeiedsK)f^e^i^as-andi:>flib)ir. TixemtttpW 
of IMs to^Pcmipeft' was'stfnrM'by Kbmati atid^Crreek pMe^s; 
igttoMitii afike^of ike* language' and* the enstews of htr andern 
votaEritoS'r and^the^dKMeiKihnt'o^lh6'dread-lSg7pHatiking», beneath 
the' ap(pielirati<^ oP rc^^etotikh awe', ntttetly laughed' to strom the 
pnnytnnmmeffesiwliiclk MItatMUhter'sMetnn' and' typical worship 
of his barning elime^ 

Ranged noV ott'efClfek' stdlef the ge^p^'vra^ the'saeHfidal^^Jwd, 
arrayefd'ih iM\^ gai>men!C»i whins' atUhe' smnmit stood tWb of 
themfttibrpyitj^ts^i tlieotii^h(^ltifngtt'pa!iii4>raMH; the otK^'a 
sl^tfd6i*'slft«f'of-comS^ In'the narrow passage in fi'(mt thron)^ 
thtfb^tatidirsi 

•' Atld^'wHat i*^ wWspered' Arf^aces tb on*f of thfe* byatattders; 
whb Wa9 a^ methane engaged ih^ thejUetandrilin trader, which 
tradtt'had pM%ttbiy-firsrt' Ifif rodtreed in Pompreii tfa^Whrshlp ofthe 
Eg3f|y(!tti gMd^Sd'— ^''Wbat occasion now assembles you* before 
the arlOrrs^of the YMetable'J&iirf n seems bythe^wMte robes of 
the^grMsprb^f^ me, thkt a sacHilce L<rt<» bereifd^red; atid by 
tUe'iM^ailll^of'thto pHe^rC^^ that year^prispared^fbr'someorade. 
T6 what^cpMsstion'la it ttf Vaiichsaf^a repljr?''^ 

**We are merchants," reptied the bystander' (^o was no 
other than Biomied) in the^ same :Toice, *' who seek to know the 
fate of oQi^yessett', Which sail'fbr A1e)Atnddr to'-ni6rrow. We 
are about to offer up a sacrifice and implore an answer- from the 
goddess.. I am not one of those who have petitioned the priest to 
sacrifice-, as'yon n)ay see by my di-ess, but Thave some interest 
in the success of the Heet; •— by Jupiter! yes. I have a pretty 
trade, else how could I live in these hard times?" 

The Egyptian replied gravely , ** That though Isis was properif 

3* 
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tlae goddess of agrienltore, she was no less the patroo of eommeroe.** 
Then turning his head towards the east , Arbaces seemed absorbed 
in silent prayer* 

And now in the centre of the steps appeared a priest robed in 
while from head to foot , the veil parting over the crown ; two new 
priests relieved those hitherto stationed at either comer » being 
naked half-way down the breast, and eoTered, for the rest, in 
white and loose robes. At the same thne, seated at the bottom 
of the steps, a priest commenced a solemn air npon a loog 
wind-instrument of music Half- way down the steps stood 
another flamen, holding in one hand the Totive wreath, in the 
other a white wand; while, adding to the pictures^e scene of 
that eastern ceremony, the stately ibis (bird sacred to the Egyptian 
worship) looked mutely down from Uie wall upon the rito, or 
stalked beside the altar at the base of the steps. 
At that altar now stood the sacrificial flamen** 
The countenance of Arbaces seemed to lose all Its rigid calm 
while the arospices inspected the entrails, and to be intent in pions 
aniiety — to rejoice and brighten as the signs were declared 
favourable, and the fire began bright and clearly to consume 
the sacred portion of the victim amidst odours of myrrii and 
fk-ankincense. It was then that a dead silence fell ov^r the 
whispering crowd, and Aie priests gathering round the cella, 
another priest, naked save by a cincture round the middle, 
rushed forward, and dancing with wild gestures, implored an 
answer from the goddess. He ceased at last in eidiaustion, and 
a low murmuring noise was heard within the body of the sUtne ; 
thrice the head moved, and the lips partecl, and then a hollow 
voice uttered these mystic words : — ^ 

«*Tiiere are uraves like chargeiri that moet and glow, 
Tkare are grarei read/ ivrooght in the rocks helowi 
On the brow of the future the dangers lower, 
But blest are yonr barks in the fearfal hour.** 

The voice ceased — - the crowd breathed more freely — the 
merchants looked at each other. '* Nothing can be more plain," 

■ See a singular pictnre , in the Hoseum of Naples , of an Egyptian 
sacrifice. 
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nmnniiTed DIomed; ''there is to be a storm at set, as there 
▼erj often is at the beginning of autnmn , but our vesseis are to be 
saved. O beneficent Isis ! '' 

** Lauded etemaliy be the goddess!" said the merehants; 
'* what can be less equivocal then her prediction?" 

Raising one hand in sign of silence to the people » for the rites 
of Isis enjoined what to the lively Pompeians was an impossible 
suspense from the use of the vocal organs , the chief priest poured 
his libation on the altar, and after a short concluding prayer the 
ceremony was over and the congregation dismissed. Still, how- 
ever, as the crowd dispersed themselves here and there, the Egyp- 
tian lingered by the railing, and when the space became tolerably 
deared, one of the priests , approaching it, saluted him with great 
appearance of friendly familiarity. 

The countenance of the priest was remaiiiably unprepossessing 
— his shaven skull was so low and narrow in the front as nearly to 
approach to the conformation of that of an African savage, save 
only towards the temples , where, in that organ styled acquisitive^ 
ness by the pupils of a science modem in name, but best prac- 
tically known (as their sculptor teaches us) amongst the ancients, 
two huge and almost preternatural protuberances yet more dis- 
torted the unshapely head; — around the brows the skin was 
puckered into a web of deep and Intricatewrinkles — the eyes, dark 
and small, rolled in a muddy and yellow orbit — the nose , short 
yet coarse, was distended at the nostrils like a satyr'^ — and the 
thick but pallid lips, the high cheek-bones, the livid and motley 
hues that struggled tiirougli the parchment skin, completed a coun- 
tenance which none could behold without repugnance, and few 
without terror and distrust — whatever the wishes of the mind, the 
animal frame was well fitted to eiecute them; the wiry muscles of 
the throat, the broad chest, the nervous hands and lean gaunt 
arms, which were bared above the elbow, betokened a form ca- 
pable alike of great active exertion and passive endurance. 

*« Calenns ," said the Egyptian to this fascinating flamen, ''you 
have improved the voice of the statue much by attending to my sug- 
gestion ; and your verses are excellent. Always prophesy good for- 
tune f unless there is an absolute impossibility of its fulfilment.' 
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<* Besides ,"* added Calemu , ** if tlM stonn does caaie., jnd if 
it does oTerwbelBk the accursed ships, haie^ive not piophesiedii? 
and are the barks not blest to be at resttf — >fbr'fosC> prays ilhe 
jmriner in the ilSgean -sea, er at least so AsysfionM.; r^ can 
the mariner be moicattrestin the flea thamvien hetistatftheJbBttom 
of.itf 

^*;Aight , mff ^Catenas ; I <wisfa s4p«c&des would (tahe « teson 
from yonr .wisdom. Bat-Iidesire to confer with yon sefaitiiiiettoi him 
and to .other ^matters : you can admit me into loie of your leas 
sat red >apartments ? " 

^* Assuredly/' fVeplied'dM priest, Jtedlagtlhe^isay looMiof ihe 
smail :ohambeiis whiefa' surronnded Ihe open fpate* Heaeitbegr taeated 
themselves befSore a small table flpsead with •dtsbss osntalnlngi finit 
and eggs, and Tarious cold meats, .with .vases nfMaDceUnni^wiine, 
of which while the ;companions partook., jaourlain, idsawncflcross 
theentrancftopenifig to theieonit, tconccoled 4iem irnmttktw^ but 
admonished thcmiby the thinness oft thepartition tospeakiow^ or 
to speak )no secrets: ;theytehose the-lbEmerillteiHitiTe. 

^* ¥hoa knowest," said Asbaces, dnn toIm Ihalescaseelytstiired 
theair, so softand inward was its isovnd, ^^thatitfaa8.ever''beeD 
myi mailm to attach myself <to i the * young. Erom their fleiile<and 
unformed minds I can cane oatmy fittest tools. Inmave '-^ I warp 
-^ I mould ihemat mywill. -filfdhe iqen.Iimdke veielifrfidkMirers 
orservams; of the women •*«^' 

^'Jaistresses," saidCakmB, lasa Buidigiin distorted. Us no* 
gainly features. 

**¥6S, I vdonxit' disguise lit; rweoMmiSithe'fliflin object, >the 
great ^appetite, jof my soul* t4s you .lead ihe itieflm ^for ithe 
slaughter, I loi« to sear the mtaries of imy. pleasure. I love to 
train , toripen thdrminds <^-to*unfoId the smreekblossem of tiieir 
hidden passions, dn^irder^toipDepaive thelrnitto-flDy'lastea. liloatbe 
your 'seady-imade^aiid ripened eonrlesans ; it is in the sofl'sodrun- 
conscious^progreasLof innooenoe totdesirethat 1 findjthe tme. charm 
ef love: It' Is timsithatrl defy satiet];: ^and iliy leontemplathig the 
freshness of othen., Isnstain tfae-lireshnfiss df my Dwn'seasaCiotts. 
From the young>faearts of my victims I draw the lingredienisr^ ^ 
caldron in which I re-yonth myself. Bnt enoui^ of this: torthf 



subject hdoTt bs. You koem^ then., (bat in KeapoJIs MUiie tSmv 
since I juManntend lone and Apeitidos, brotbtr and^atolery die 
children er^ihenianait^e had aeUled ^at Tinqmlis. She (death of 
their parents^ who linew and asteemed <ne, "otinstitutad merfteir 
guardian. I was not wwiiBdiol'Of the. trust. Ibe yonth., docile 
and mild, ^yielded readily tolhe impression d[.senglit to ^stsMip' upon 
him. Next to woman , Iilove^the^ldreQoUeQtionsdffliyaBeestrat 
land ; I love to keep alive — to propagate on distant shaves (which 
her colonies perchaaoe yet people), her dark and mystic creeds. It 
ma^'be that it pleases .me to delude mankind, whilelihjus s«ve 
the deities* Xo.ApJBQides I taught 4he solemn ^faith of Isis. i>nn« 
folded to 'him someihii^ 4>f those isublime allegories whieh are 
couched beneath her worship. I excited in a soul peculiaF)y ali¥e 
to religious fervour .that enthusiasm, which imagination ibegets on 
faith* Lhave^placed Jiim amongst ^ou : he-is one of you." 

' * He is so ," said Calenus : * '<butin thus stimulating his faith, 
you have ^robbed him of wisdo^ He Is hoiror-stsuek <that he is no 
logger duped, our sage dehisions — onr speaking. statues >and 
secret staircases, dismay and revolt him; he pines; he wastes 
away ; he mutters .to himself; he refuses to share Aur caramenles* 
He has been known to frequent the company of men su^ected of 
adherence to that new and atheistical creed which denies all>our 
^ods , and ifrms our oracles the inspirations of that jnalovolent 
spirit of which eastern tradition speaks. Our .oracles — alasl we 
know well whose inspirations t'hej ^re ! " 

**1^his is what 1 feared," said Arbaocs, mnsingty;, **lrom 
Tarious reproaches he made me when I .last saw him. -Of late he 
1ii(th shunned my steps : I must find him : I must conilnne my les- 
sons ; I must lead him into the adytum of Wisdom. S must teach 
him that there are two stages of sancti^ — the£rs^ kuth -^ the 
next, DELUSION : the one for the vulgar, the second fbr the si^." 
'^I never passed through (he first^' said Calenus; ** nor you 
either, I think, myArbaces.** 

** Ton err ," replied the Egyptian , gravely. '* I beUeve at this 
day (not indeed that which I teach , but that which I teach not), 
nature has a sanct% agaiost which I cannot — (nor woiild I) steel 
conviction. I bdlieve hi mine own knowledge , and that has re« 
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Tealedittome: — but so matter. Now to earthlier and more in- 
Titing themes. If I thus ftilfiUed mj object with Apccldes , what 
was my design for loneT Thou knowest already I intend her for 
my qneen — my bride — my heart's Isis. Never tiU I saw her knew 
I all the love of which my nature was capable." 

'*I hear from a thoosand lips that she is a second Hden ,** said 
Galenas; and he smacked his own lips, bat whether at the wine or 
at the notion , it is not easy to decide. 

" Tes , she has a beauty that Greece itself never excelled ,** re- 
somed Artiaces , " Bat that is not all : she has a son! worthy ts 
match with mine. She has a genius beyond that of woman — keen 
— dazzling — bold. Poetry flows spontaneons to her lips : ntter 
but t truth, and, however intricate and profound » her mind seizes 
and commands it. Her imagination and her reason are not at war 
with each other; they harmonist and direct her coarse as the winds 
and the waves direct some lofty bark. With this she unites a da- 
ring independence of thought: she can standalone In the world; 
she can be brave as she is gentle: this is the nature I have sought 
all my life in woman , and never found till now. lone mast be 
mine ! In her I have a double passion ; I wish to enjoy a beauty of 
spirit as of form." 

''She is not yours yet, thenT" said the priest. 

'* No : she loves me — but as a friend : — she loves me with bet 
mind only. She fancies in me the paltry virtues which I have only 
the profounder virtue to disdain. But you must pursue with me 
her history. The brother and sister were young and rich : lone is 
proud and ambitions — proud of her genius — the magic of her 
poetry — the charm of her conversation. When her brother left 
me , and entered your temple , in order to be near him she removed 
also to Pompeii. She has suffered her talents to be known. Sue 
summons crowds to her feasts; her voice enchants them; her 
poetry subdues. She delights in being thought the successor of 
Erinna.** 

"OrofSapphoT** 

''But Sappho without love! I encouraged her In this boldness 
of career — in this indulgence ofvanity and of pleasure — I loved 
to steep her amidst the dissipations and luznry of this abandoned 
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dij. Mark me, CalemisI I desired to enemte her mind! — h 
has been too pare to reeeWe yet the breath which I wish not to 
pass y but buminglj to eat into , the crystal mirror. I wished her 
to be snrronnded by lovers hollow, vain, and friTolons (lovers 
that her nature most despise), in order to feel the want of love. 
Then, in those soft intervals of lassitude that succeed to eicite- 
ment, I can weave my spells — excite her interest — attract her 
passions — possess myself of her heart. For it is not the young, 
nor the beautiful, nor the gay, that alone can fascinate lone; her 
Imagination mnst be won, and the life of Arbaces has been one 
scene of triumph over the imaginations of his kind." 

"And hast thou no fear, then, of thy rivals T The gallants of 
Italy are skilled in the art to please.^ 

**None! — her Greek soul despises the barbarian Romans, 
and would scorn itself if it admitted a thought of love for one off 
that upstart race." 

** But thou art an Egyptian , not a Greek ! ** 

*' Egypt," replied Arbaces, "is the mother of Athens. Her 
tutelary Minerva is our deity; and her founder Cecrops was the 
fugitive of Egyptian Sais. This have I already taught to her : and 
in my blood she venerates the eldest dynasties of earth. But yet I 
will own that of late some uneasy suspicions have crossed my 
mind. She is more silent than she used to be; she loves melan- 
choly and subduing music; she sighs without an outward cause. 
This may be the beginning of love — it may be the want of love. 
In either case it is time for me to begin my operations on her 
fancies and her heart : in the one case , to divert Uie source of love 
to me; in the other, in me to awaken it. It is for this that I 
have sought you/' 

"And how can I assist you?" 

"I am about to invite her to a feast In my house: I wish to 
dazzle — to bewilder — to Inflame her senses. Our arts — the 
arts by which Egypt trained her young novitiates — mast be em- 
ployed ; and under veil of the mysteries of religion , I will open to 
her the secrets of love." 

" Ah ! now I understand : — one of these voluptuous banquets 
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Ihtty d€ifpiteoiir<dBll.foim«fim»lifledMUi»ss, we, tiiyprteflls 
^of Isfo , JMve slMoed attlhj'faooBe," 

scencsT Mo : — hatfirat we iiiiist«BSDaie>llieibi)ofbtr — «n Msier 
ta^* Uatenloine,, while Iigivejoii'flilfiiistnielioaBJ 
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Uor« oT the flower-girl. — The prAgreu of U»Te» 

Xhs son sheBCigaiigr inlo4iiat Jhcamiiiil'diaBilMirlDlbeflumse 
of Glaaciis , whish I hftve .be£Mn aold tis !iniw^«dM ^'^ittietrooiii ei 
Xeda." The momiiig rays entered through rows of small ease- 
ments at the higher part of the coomt, ,and4hmi|||^ the door wliieh 
opened oo the garden, that answered to the inhabkants-of the 
southern eities the same purpose that a, greenhouse or conserratory 
does to us. The size of the garden did not adapt it for exercise, 
but the Tarious and fragrant plants with which it was filled ^to a 
luxury to that indolence so dear to the dwellers in a sunny dime. 
And now the odours, fanned by a gentle wind creepiqg from the 
adjacent sea, 'scattered tfaemsefres oyer that diam'ber, whose 
w«dls *vied wiMi 'the Tichest colours of the most glowing flowers. 
fBesddes'the gem of the* room — the painting of leda and Tyndarus, 
^Q'tho'centre ofeadt'compartment of the walls were set other pio- 
-(■res «of exquisite iiFeiiuty. In one you saw Cupid leaning on the 
.knees df^enus; ^in 'another, Atiadne ^sleeping on the beach, un- 
■eoBS^iooS'Of the perfidy of Theseus. Herrily the sunbeamsplayed 
to and file ou 'fite Itesst^Hated floor and the brilliant wails ~ far 
^more happily -came the rays of joy to the heart of the young 
iGSaucus* 

'*I haTCseen her then," said he, as he paced tlnft narrow 
chamber; ''I have heard her — nay, f hare spdken to her 
again — I ha?e Jistened tothemasiciofiberisoiig, wid slie sung of 
^locyjuid*of Aieece. :I\haTe discoyered the long^-sought idol'of my 
Idieans; amI, likB;the<Cjrpisiaii sculptor, Iihavebfetf Aed Hfeinto 
4ny own imaginings." 

Longer, perhaps , had been the enamoured soliloquy offGIaiK 
cus, but at that snoment a sbi^dowdarifieBed 'the thieshifld of the 
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«liaiiiber, and « yooag fohide , -dVHfhalf a ehild in yean » bruka 
apoD his solitude. * Sha ^as <dve8a«d «ioiplf rln va 'wbita tunic, 
HlMi Teacliad'fraB the.fMck to Ibe (aaUea; ^under iier caim she 
bore a basket of flowers , and in the other hand she held a braue 
wdter»¥aae; tkcnfMtaMSuvere more formed than <aiae4y became 
her years, yet they were soft and feminine in their outline, and 
^tbentlMing beautiAilin themseltestbey wereabnestmad^ so by 
tlieir 'beauty of iDifvesBion; itbere^wa^ something • ineffably -egBUtle, 
and ^u Jivaald sayipatient,>in her aspect"— (a ilook^frrcBigned 
fiQrpow,of itnnqnil onduranee, bad banished «tbe smile fbut not 
the sweetness from her lips; something timfdiaDd-oaatioQstmtber 
step — isometfaiag manderiag in her leyes , Jed ynn to auspeet the 
afflfeyQniWhichiihefhad'flujSemd fnom her bttlh: — she was blind ; 
bntf in Ahe .arbs themselves there 'wa^ no viaiJ)le defect , their me- 
laneboly Mid «nbdued tight was olear, idoudless^ and serene. 
*' They tell me that Glaucus is here /' said she ; '* may I comeria?" 

*' Ah, my *Nydia /' said the Gireek, ''.is that you? 'I knew you 
would not neglect my invitation." 

''(xiaucus did but juatioe Xo himself,** answered iNydia., with 
a'hlfisfa ; ^'iforhe has. always >been:kind to ihecpaor AUadigifll." 

''1f^ could be otherwise}" aaidGknens lenderly., land in 
the voiee/ofia'CcnipassionaleibrciUier. 

Nydia'sighed aod^paused beforeiahevesuAed, iritbDat<niplying 
U>. lusiremariL* ** Yon have but lafnly.setuffned? " 

'^''.Thisiisftbefiiitbsun thathath(Sbone uponnieiftt-jPompeii." 

^*Jbnd 70U )afe <well^ Ah , il need not ask^ — for whoitAialsees 
theieartb^ wbichftheftellimeis^O'bieiautJAil, roanlieill?" 

•*^I;am'«ifU. .And«yan, Nydia? — boxr ^isa-bave grown! :Neit 
ysfln* you iwiU be thinking lof Khat answer we tshall >make jour 
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.A second iblpshipaased. over the cheek jofJNsidia, : but ithisi time 
flbeiffwwned^asishe blushed. ^'i)have bcoughttyoBaome flowers,'* 
said isbe., twiUiaul iveplying ito a senarkliMtabe'Seanied to rfiseat,; 
andifeettngiaboutlhe.roomitiy fiheifound the table that fltoed 1^ 
GlauQQs, ^fae laid. the basket «ipon it: '''they ate ipoor, ibutlhey 
-aiefresb gathered." 

"Tbej might come'fromtFlora herself," said he kindly; "and 
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I renev tgtin my tow to the Gneet that I will wear no other gu^ 
lands while thy hands can weave me such as these^" 

** And how find you the flowers in your Tiridaiinmt — are they 
thriving?** 

*^ Wonderfully so — the Lares themselves most have tended 
them.** 

**Ah, now yon give me pleasure: for I came, as ofkea as I 
could steal the leisure , to water and tend them in your absence." 

«*How shalil thank thee, fair Nydla?** said theGreek. ««Glaii- 
cus little dreamed that he left one memory so watchful over his fa- 
vourites at Pompeii.'* 

The hand of the child trembled , and her breast heaved beneath 
her tunic. She turned round in embarrassment. *'The sun is 
hot for the poor flowers,** said she, ** to-day, and they wifl miss 
me; for I have been ill lately, and it is nine days since I visited 
them.** 

**I11, Nydta! yet your cheek has more colour than it had last 
year.*' 

** I am often ailing,** said the blind giri touchingly , '* and as 1 
grow up I grieve more that I am blind. But now to the flovpers ! " 
So saying , she made a slight reverence with her head, and passing 
into the viridarium , busied herself vrith watering the flowers. 

^'PoorNydia,** thou^tGiaucus, gating on her: *' thine is a 
hard doom! Thou seest not the earth — nor the sun — nor the 
ocean — nor the stars ; — above all, thou canst not behold lone." 

At that last thought his miod flew back to the past evening, 
and was a second tlkne disturbed in its reveries by the entrance of 
Clodius. It is a remarkable thing, and a proof how much a single 
evening had suflSced to increase and to refine the love of the Athe- 
nian for lone, that whereas he had confided to Clodius the secret 
of his first interriew with her, and the effiect it had produced on 
hhn, he now felt an invisible aversion even to mention to him her 
name. He had seen lone bright, pure, unsullied, in the midst 
of the gayest and most profligate gallants of Pompeii, charming 
rather than awing the boldest into respect, and changing the very 
nature of the most sensual and the least ideal : — • as by her intel- 
lectnal and refining spells she reversed the fable of Chrce, and 
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converted the aDimals iDto men. They who could not understand 
her soul were etherealised, as it were» hy the magic of her heauty ; 
— they who had no heart for poetry had ears, at least » for the 
melody of her voice. Seeing her thas surrounded, purifying and 
brightening all things with her presence , Glaucns almost for the 
first time felt that of which his own nature was capable, — he felt 
how unworthy of the goddess of his dreams had been his compa- 
nions and his pursuits. A veil seemed lifted from his eyes; he 
saw that immeasurable distance between himself and his associates 
which the deceiving mists of pleasure had hitherto concealed; he 
was refined by a sense of his courage in aspiring to lone. He felt 
that henceforth it was his destiny to look upward and to soar. He 
could no longer breathe that name , which sounded to the sense of 
his ardent fancy as something sacred and divine, to lewd and 
vulgar ear». She was no longer the beautiful girl once seen and 
passionately remembered, — she was alieady the mistress , the 
divinity of his soul. This feeling who has not experienced? — If 
thou hast not, then thou hast never loved ! 

When Clodius therefore spoke to him in affected transports of 
the beauty of lone, Glaucus felt only resentment and disgust that 
such lips should dare to praise her; he answered coldly, and the 
Roman imagined that his passion was cured instead of heightened. 
Clodius scarcely regretted it, for he was anxious that Glaucus 
should marry an heiress yet more richly endowed — Julia , the 
daughter of the wealthy Diomed, whose gold the gamester imagined 
he could readily divert into his own coffers. Their conversation 
did not flow with its usual ease; and no sooner had Clodius left 
him than Glaucus bent his way to the house of lone. In passing 
by the threshold he again encountered Nydia, who had finished 
her graceful task. She knew his step on the Instant. 

** Ton are early abroad ? " said she. 

**Tes; for the skies of Campania rebuke the sluggard who 
neglects them.** 

<*Ah, would I could see them!" murmured the blind girl, 
but 80 low that Glaucus did not overhear the complaint. 

The Thessalian lingered on the threshold a few moments, and 
then guiding her steps by a long staff, which she used with great 
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dexteritjy she took her way ftimieward. 9fae sooa turned from 
the more gandjr streets; and entered'a qaarterof thelbwn bat little 
lored'by ttiediftcorods and the sober. Bnt ftom Arel^w^nd' rade 
eridbfices^ ofYieearonndher, she was' saved bf her'ini^fbrttuie. 
And attfi^f faourtUe streets were qniet and sffent, nor* was* Mer 
yoQthfbl'ear shocked bythe sounds whiebtoo often broke^6ng the 
obseene'and obscure bauotsr she patiently and-sadly traversed; 

Sbe ktaocked*at the backdoor oTa'sort of tarrett;- ir opened, 
and' a md^ voice bade* her give an account of the sesterces: £be 
she could reply, another voice less vulgarly accentedkatd , — - 

'^T^vermihd those pettyprofits, myBurbo. Thb* glH*kvofce 
will be wanted'agahi soon at' our Tichfriend% revels ; and'hiB paysr, 
asthou knowest, pretty high for bis nightingales' 'tonguesr."' 

"Oh, rhopcTiot— Itrustnot," cried*I^(fia, trembHhKr"! 
will'beg from snnrisetd'sunset, but send me not fltere.*^ 
" Atrd'why?*" askedlbe same voice. 
** Because — because I' am young, and deUcattdybomv and 
the female companions I meet' there are not fit assodMtoibr one 
who — who-*" 

**I§^ff sbve in the* house oftthrbo,** returned' the voice broni- 
calljr; and with a coarse laugh. 

The Thessalian pur down the 'flowers, and, Itodingirerftoon 
hcrbandls, wBpt^ilfently. 

Meanwhile, dlHuctrs sdught the bouse of the beautffld ffbapoH- 
tan. H6 f6und ' Ibne sitting amidst ' her attendants , who werv - at 
work around' her. Her harp stdod'atbersid^, fdrI6ne herself 
wasunnsuaflfidle', perhaps unusually thougbtflii; that day. Bt 
tlbugbt her even more b^autifhl by the morning li^ht; andiit'Uer 
simple robe, than amidst the blazing lamps^ and decorated with 
the costly jewels of the* previbus nfght; not the- less sbihmi a 
certain paleness that overspread hertransparent' hues; — not the 
less so from the blush that mounted' over them' whfen be ap« 
proached. Accustomed to flatter, flattery died upon Us Hprwhen 
he addressed lone. Be Mi it beneath herto- n t twr the homage 
which every look conveyed! Ibeyspokf of (SfMiee^ diis wasa 
theme on which loneloved rather to listen than i6 converse : It was 
a theme on which the €freek could have foeeft elbquent for erer. Et ' 
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deserfbedio her the sflrer groves that yet clad toe bulks of flytsns, 
and. the templeai, alreadjp disspotled of haUl their gloiies -^ bat>ho«i!i 
beautiful in decay I He* looked baefciaothe melairckDiy eityof 
Harmodias the free, and Pericles the magaifieent, from.theHheigh!t 
of that distant memory, in which all the ruder and darlteiv shades 
were mellowed into light. He had seen the land of poetry obiefly 
in the poetical age of early youth ; and the associations of patrietism 
were blended wfth those of the flush and spring of lile* iindlone 
listened, to hkn, afasorhed and' mute; dearer were those accents, 
and those descriptions, than all the prodigal adulation of her nsHB* 
berleas adoEers. . Wa&' it a> sin to > love ; ber countrymen^' she • loved 
Athens in? him — tbs > gods . ofi fasc race), . the* hwd . ofi her drems^ 
spoke to her in his.voioei. Broaa that -timaitliBji daily saw each 
other. At the cool of the/ oveMmg> they maade • eioovsiinis on the 
placid sea*. Bytnighlitiiey met- again iin.B>ne'Stporticoe8and)HallB« 
"IhetRlove was sudden y.bulnit) was* ateoog^. it filled aliitfae sounees 
of their life^ . Heart. — hiakij-^ sense -* imagiaation^ all weM'it* ' 
ministers and priests, Aa you> take some obstade from tMrombjQOts 
that have a mutual attraction, they met, and united at oncer lieiV' 
wonder was, that they had lived sepacate* soIod^. Andltiwas na- 
tural that tliey sheuld so Iovcl Yoiio^,. beanlifiik^ and^gifled} — 
of the aame birthi,^ asd'the'same souls;. — • Uiere^wasipoefty in 
their very anion. They • imagiiied the* beavenai smiled! upon ttteiv> 
affection. As the persecuted seek refuge at the shrine, so tbey 
recognised in the allajD of titeir lonre>ana9]^uni firouKthei soivows of 
earth ; they covered it wift Qbwess , — tlief knew noiii ef ttfii 
serpents that lay coiled behind. 

Oae« evening. the:fifUii afler their finl> meeting i at Bompeii, 
Glaucus and lone, witiri Of. raiall pasty' of dioBeoslritadsv were^ 
retninins Itoni/aft ennisieaTouad: the bay ; their 'vessel skimttied 
lightly over the twilight waters , whose lucid mirror was onlybro^ 
ken by the dripping oars* Asthe!reseurf'Cfae-{Mrtf cenirarsed^gaily 
with eaoh otfaee,. Glaucinlay'ati the feel; ofilonev aiMitte) wcmid 
have looked up in her face but ^e; did not^date. iernvbeeks^iitti 
IMMi »a iMweea them . 

^'Mypeor brother/' saidshev sigUog;. '^'fww^Mioeilie weufdi 
httveeiE^oyed this hour I ' 
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'^Tonr brother!" said Glancus; "Ihave not seenbim. Oc* 
copied with you, I hare thought of nothing else, or I should have 
asked if that was not your brother for whose companionship joa 
left me at the Temple of Minerva, in NeapoUs?" 

••It was." 

••And is he here?" 

••He is." 

••At Pompeii! and not constantly with yon? Impossible !** 

•• He has other duties," answered lone, sadly ; •• he is a priest 
oflsis." 

••So young, too; and that priesthood, in its laws at least, so 
severe ! " said the warm and briglit-hearted Greek, in surprise and 
pity. *• What could have been liis inducement? " 

••He was always enthusiastic and fervent in religious devotfoo; 
and the eloquence of an Egyptian — our friend and guardian — 
kindled in him the pious desire to consecrate bis life to the most 
mystic of our deities. Perhaps, intheintensenessofhisseal, he 
found in the severity of that peculiar priesthood its peculiar at- 
traction." 

••And he does not repent his choice? — I trust be Is happy*" 

lone sighed deeply , and lowered her veil over her eyes. 

•• I wish , " said she , after a pause , ••that he had not been so 
hasty. Perhaps, like all who expect too much , he is revolted too 
easUy!" 

•• Then he is not happy in his new condition. And this Egyp- 
tian, was he a priest himself? was he interested in recruits to the 
sacred band?" 

••No. His main interest was in our happiness. He thought 
he promoted that of my brother. We were left orphans. " 

'•Uke myself," said Glauens, with a deep meaning in his 
voice. 

lone cast down her eyes as she resumed, — 

•* And Arbaces sought to supply the place of our parent. Ton 
must know him. He loves genius." 

•• Arbaces ! I know him already ; at least , we speak when we 
meet. But for your praise I would not seek to know more of him. 
My heart inclines readily to most of my kind. But that daric 
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Egxptian , with his gloomy brow and icy smile , seems to me to 
sadden the very sun. One would think Uiat , like Epimenides the 
Cretan , lie had spent forty years in a cave , and had found some* 
thing nnnatnral in the daylight ever afterwards. , 

'*Tet, like Epimenides , he is kind, and wise, and gentle/' 
answered lone. 

^* Oh, happy that hfi has thy praise ! He needs no other virtues 
to make him dear to me." 

*' His calm , his cddness ," said lone , eTasirely pursuing the 
subject, **are perhaps but the exhaustion of past sufferings; as 
yonder mountain (and she pointed to YesuTlns) , which we see 
dark and tranquil in the distance, once nursed the fires forever 
quenched. " 

They both gazed on the mountain as lone said these words ; the 
rest of the sky was bathed in rosy and tender hues, but over that 
grey summit, rising amidst the woods and vineyards that then 
clomb half-way up the ascent, there hung a black and ominous 
cloud, the single frown of the landscape. A sudden and unac- 
countable gloom came over each as they thus gazed ; and in that 
sympathy which love had already taught them, and which bade 
them, in the slightest shadows of emotion, the faintest presenti- 
ment of evil , turn for refuge to each other, their gaze at the same 
moment left the mountain, and fUll of unimaginable tenderness 
met. What need had they of words to say they loved? 

CHAPTER VI. 

The fowler tnarfB tgejn the bird that had jnit escaped, and leti hh 

neti for a new Tictim. 

In the history I relate, the events are crowded and rapid as 
those of the drama. I write of an epoch in which days sufficed to 
ripen the ordinary fruits of years. 

Meanwhile, Arbaces had not of late much frequented the house 
of lone ; and when he had visited her he had not encountered Glau- 
CU8, nor knew he, as yet, of that love which had so suddenly 
sprung up between himself and his designs. In his Interest for 
the brother of lone, he had been forced, too, a little while, to 
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suspend his Interest In lone herself. His pride and his sel6sliiiess 
were aronsed and alarmed at the sadden chan^ which had come 
over the spirit of the yonth. He trembled lest himself shoald lose 
a docile pupil and Isis an enthosiastic senrant. Apscides had 
ceased to seek or to consnlt him. He was rarely to be found ; he 
tamed sullenly from the Egyptian, — nay , he fled when he per- 
ceived him in the distance. Arbaces was one of those haughty and 
powerftd spirits accustomed to master others; he chafed at the 
notion that one once his own should ever elude his grasp. He 
swore inly, that Apncides should not escape him. 

It was with this resolution that he passed throu|^ a thick grove 
in the d^, which lay between his house and that of lone » In his 
way to the latter; and there, leaning against a tree, and gaxlog 
on the ground , he came unawares on the young priest of Isis. 

''Apsddes!" said he, — and he laid his hand affectionately 
on the young man's shoulder. 

The priest started ; and Us first instinct seemed to be that ol 
fli^t. *'My son," said the Egyptian, «'what has chanced that 
you desire to shun me? " 

Ap»cides remained silent and snllen, looking down ob the 
earth , as his lips quivered , and his breast heaved with emotion. 

<« Speak to me, my friend," continued the Egyptian. *' Speak. 
Something burdens thy spirit. What hast thou to reveal?" 

««Tothee^nothfaig." 

'* And why Is it to me thou art thus unconfidential?" 

'* Because thou hast been my enemy." 

'*Let us confer," said Arbaces, In a low voice; and drawing 
the reluctant arm of the priest in his own , he led him to one of the 
seats which were scattered within the grove. They sat down » — 
and in those gloomy forms there was something congenial to the 
shade and solitude of the place. 

Apscides was in the spring of his years , yet he seemed to have 
exhausted even more of life than tiie Egyptian ; his delicate and 
regular features were worn and colourless; his eyes were hollow, 
and shone with a brilliant and feverish glare; his frame bowed 
prematurely, and in his hands , which were small to effeminaicy, 
the Uue and swollen veins indicated the lassitade and weakness of 
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the related iibres. Ton saw in his faee a strong resemblance to 
lone, bat the eij^ression was altogether different from that majestic 
and spiritaal calm which breathed so divine and classical a repose 
over his sister's beauty. In her enthusiasm was visible , but it 
seemed always suppressed and restrained; this made the charm 
and sentiment of her countenance ; you longed to awaken a spirit 
which reposed, but evidently did not sleep. In Apscides the 
whole aspect betokened the fervour and passion of his tempera- 
ment , and the Intellectual portion of his nature seemed , by the 
wild fire of the eyes, the gr^at breadth of the temples when com- 
pared with the height of the brow, the trembling restlessness of 
the lips, to be swayed and tyrannised over by the imaginative and 
ideal. Fancy, with the sister, had stopped short at the golden 
goal of poetry; with the brother, less happy, and less restrained, 
it had wandered into visions more Intangible and unembodied; 
and the faculties which gave genius to the one threatened madness 
to the other. 

** Ton say I have been your enemy," said Arbaces* **I know 
the cause of that unjust accusation : I have placed you amidst the 
priests of Isis — you are revolted at their trickeries and Imposture 
— you think that I too have deceived you — the purity of your mind 
is offended — you imagine that I am one of the deceitAil — " 

*'Tott knew the jugglings of that impious craft," answered 
Apacides; '^ why did you disguise them from me? — When you 
excited my desire to devote myself to the office whose garb I bear, 
you spoke to me of the holy life of men resigning themselves to 
knowledge — you have given me for companions an Ignorant and 
sensual herd who have no knowledge , but that of the grossest 
frauds ; — you spoke to me of men sacrificing the earthlier 
pleasures to the sublime cultivation of virtue — you place me 
amongst men reeking with all the filthiness of vice; — you spoke 
to me of the friends, the enlighteners of our common kind — I see 
but their cheats and deluders I Oh, It was basely done ! — you have 
robbed me of the glory of youth, of the convictions of virtue, of 
the sancUf^ng thirst after wisdom — young as I was, ridi, fer- 
vent 9 the sunny pleasures of earth before me , I resigned all with- 
out a sigh , nay, with happhiess and exultation , in the thought 

4* 
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that I resigned them for the abstrose mysteries of di?iner wisdom^ 
for the companionship of gods — for the reTelations of Heaven — 
and now — now — " 

ConTulsive sobs checked the priest's voice; he covered his fiice 
with liis hands, and large tears forced themselves throngh the 
wasted fingers , and ran profusely down his vest. 

<* What I promised to thee, that will I give, my friend, my 
pupil ; these have been but trials to thy virtue — it comes forth the 
brighter for thy novitiate , — think no more of those doll cheats — 
assort no more with those menials of the goddess, the atrienses * 
of her hall — you are worthy to enter into the penetralia* I hence- 
forth will he your priest, your guide, and you who now corse my 
friendship shall live to bless it." 

The young man lifted up his head and gazed with a vacant and 
wondering stare upon the Egyptian. 

"Listen to me," continued Arbaces, in an earnest and so- 
lemn voice , casting first his searching eyes around to see that they 
were still alone. "From Egypt came all the knowledge of the 
world; from Egypt came the lore of Athens, and the profound 
policy of Crete ; from Egypt came those eariy and mysterious tribes 
which (long before the hordes of Romulus swept over the plains of 
Italy, and in the eternal cycle of events drove back civilisation into 
barbarism and darkness ,) possessed all the arts of wisdom and 
the graces of intellectual life. From Egypt came the rites and the 
grandeur of that solemn Csre , whose inhabitants tau|^t their iron 
vanquishers of Rome all that they yet luiow of elevated in religion 
and sublime in worship. And how deemest thou, young man, 
that that dread Egypt, the mother of countless nations, achieved 
her greatness , and soared to her cloud-capt eminence of wisdom? 
— It was the result of a profound and holy policy. Tour modem 
nations owe their greatness to Egypt — Egypt her greatness to her 
priests. Rapt in themselves , coveting a sway over the nobler part 
of man , his soul and his belief, these ancient ministers of God 
were inspired with tiie grandest thought that ever occurred to mor- 
tals. From the revolutions of the stars, from the seasons of the 



* The ilavei who had the care ni the atciani. 
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earth , from the round and nnTaiTing circle of haman destinies, 
they devised an angnst allegory; they made it gross and palpable 
to the Yolgar by the signs of gods and goddesses, and that which 
in reality was Gorernment they named Religion* Isis is a fable 
— start not — that for which Isis is a type is a reality, an immortal 
being; Isis Is nothing* Nature, which she represents, is the 
mother of all things — dark, ancient, inscrutable, save to the 
gifted few. * None among mortals hath ever taken off my veil ,' so 
saith the Isis that you adore; but to the wise that veil hath been 
removed, and we have stood face to foce with the solemn loveliness 
of Nature. The priests then were the benefactors, the dvilisers 
of mankind; true, they were also cheats, impostors if you wilL 
But think yon , young man , that if they had not deceived their 
kind they could have served them? The ignorant and servile vulgar 
must be blinded to attain to their proper good; they would not be* 
lieve a maxim — they revere an oracle. The Emperor of Rome 
sways the vast and various tribes of earth, and harmonises the 
conflicting and disunited elements; thence come peace, order, 
law , the blessings of life. Think you it is the man, the emperor, 
that thus sways? — no, it is the pomp, the awe, the majesty 
that surrounds him — ihese are his impostures, his delusions; 
our oracles and our divinations , our rites and our ceremonies, are 
the means of our sovereignty and the engines of our power. 
They are the same means to the same end , the welfare and har- 
mony of mankind — you listen to me rapt and intent — the light 
begins to dawn upon you." 

Apecides remained silent, but the changes rapidly passing 
over his speaking countenance betrayed the effect produced upon 
him by the words of the Egyptian — words made tenfold more 
eloquent by the voice , the aspect , and the manner of the man. 

*' While, then,** resumed Arbaces, ** our fathers of the Nile 
thus achieved the first elements by whose life chaos is destroyed, 
namely the obedience and reverence of the multitude for the few, 
th^ drew from their majestic and starred meditations that wisdom 
which was no delusion: they invented the codes and regularities 
of law — the arts and glories of existence. They asked belief; 
they returned the gift by civilisation. Were not their very cheats 
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« Tirtuct Tnai me, wboMerer in yon ftr heayens of a dMier 
and more beneficent nature look dotra upon oor worid — smSe 
approTin^y vpon the visdom which lias worked such ends. But 
yon wish me to apply these generalities to yourself; I hasten to 
obey the wish. The altars of the goddess of onr ancient ftUh must 
be served, and serred too by others than the stolid and sonHess 
things that pn but as pegs and hooks whereon to hang the fillet 
and the robe. Remember two sayings of Sextos the Pythagorean, 
sayings borrowed from the lore of Egypt« The first is, * Speak 
not of God to the multitude;' the second is , *The man worthy of 
Ood is a god among men.' As Genius gave to the ministers of 
Egypt worship, that empire in late ages so fearfully decayed, 
thus by Genius only can the dominion l»e restored. I saw in yon, 
Apftddes , a pupil worthy of my lessons — a minist^ worthy of 
the great ends which may yet be wreu^t: your energy, your 
talents, your purity of faith, your earnestness of entliusiasm, 
all fitted yon for that calling which demand so imperiously iiigh 
and ardent qualities: I fanned, therefore, your sacred desires; 
I stimulated you to the step you have taken. But you blame me 
tiiat I did not reveal to you the little souls and the juggling tricks 
of your companions. Had I done so, Apscides, 1 had defeated 
my own object: your noble nature would have at once revolted, 
and Isis would have lost her priest." 

Apscides groaned aloud. The Egyptian continued, without 
heeding the interruption. 

**I placed you, therefore, without preparation, in the temple; 
I left you suddenly to discover and to be sickened by all those 
mummeries which dazzle the herd. I desired that you should 
perceive how those engines are moved by which the fountain that 
refreshes the world easts its waters in the air. It was the trial 
ordained of old to all our priests. They who accustom themselves 
to the impostures of the vulgar, are left to practise them; --> for 
those like yon, whose higher natures demand higher pursuit, 
Religion opens more godlike secrets. I am pleased to find in you 
the character I had expected. Ton have taken the vows; you 
cwnot recede. Advance — I wifl be your guide." 
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*' And trhat wflt thos toaoh me, singukr and fe«rfal man? 
New cheats — new — " 

'*No -> I have thrown thee into the abyss of IHshellef; I will 
lead thee now to the eminence of Faith. Thoa hast seen the false 
types : thoa shait learn now the realities they represent. There 
is no shadow, Apascides, without its substance* Come to me 
this night. Tear hand." 

Impressed, excited, bewildered by the language of the 
Egyptian, Apsecides gave him his hand, and master and pupil 
parted* 

It was true that for Apscldes there was no retreat. He had 
taken the vows of celibacy : he had devoted himself to a life that at 
present seemed to possess all the austerities of fanaticism, ^tbout 
any of the consolations of belief. It was natural that he should yet 
eling to a yearning desire to reconcile himself to an irrevocable 
career. The powerful and profound mind of the Egyptian yet 
claimed an empire over his yoi^ng imagination ; excited him with 
vague conjecture, and iLept him alternately vibratiing between hope 
and fear. 

Meanwhile Arbaces pursued his slow and stately way to the 
house of lone. As he entered the tablinum, he heard a voice 
from the porticoes of the peristyle beyond, which, musical as it 
was, sounded displeashigly on his ear — it was the voice of the 
young and beautiful Glaucus , and for the first time an involuntary 
thrill of jealousy crossed the breast of the Egyptian. On entering 
the peristyle, he found Glaucus seated by the side of lone. The 
fountain in the odorous garden cast up its silver spray in the air, 
and Icept a delicious coolness in the midst of the sultry noon. The 
handmaids, almost invariably attendant on lone, who with her 
freedom of life preserved the most delicate modesty , sat at a little 
distance ; by the feet of Glaucus lay the lyre on which he had been 
playing to lone one of the Lesbian airs. The scene — the group 
before Arbaces , was stamped by that peculiar and refined ideality 
of poesy which we yet not erroneously imagine to be the distinction 
of the ancients , — the marble columns , the vases of flowers , the 
statue, white and trancpiil, closing every vista; and, above ail. 
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the two Uving forms, from wbloh a seuiptor mfg^t have caught 
either inspiration or despair! 

Arbacea, pausing for a moment, gazed on the pair with a 
brow from which all the nsnal stem serenity had fled ; be recoTered 
himself by an effort, and slowly approached them , but with a step 
so soft and echoless, that even the attendants heard him not; 
much less lone and her lover. 

"And yet/' said Glaucns, *4t is only before we Idve that 
we imagine that our poets have truly described the passion ; the 
instant the sun rises , all the stars that had shone in his absence 
vanish into air. The poets exist only in the night of the heart ; they 
are nothing to ns when we feel the fUll glory of the god." 

*' A gentle and most glowing image , noble Glaucus.** 

Both started, and recognised behind the seat of lone the cold 
and sarcastie face of the Egyptian. 

"Tou are a sudden guest/' said Glaucus rising, and with a 
forced smile. 

'* So ought all to be who know they are welcome " returned 
Arbaces, seating himself, and motioning to Glaucus te do 
the same. 

*'I am glad," said lone, '*to see yon at length together; 
for you are suited to each other, and you are formed to be 
friends/' 

"Give me back some fifteen years of life," replied the 
Egyptian , ** before yon can place me on an equality with Glaucus. 
Happy should I be to receive his friendship ; but what can I give 
him in return? Can I make to him the same confidences that he 
"would repose in me — of banquets and garlands — of Parthian 
steeds, and the chances of the dice? These pleasures suit his age, 
his nature, his career; they are not for mine." 

So saying, the artfiil Egyptian looked down and signed; but 
from the comer of his eye he stole a glance towards lone , to see 
how she received these insinuations of the pursuits of her visitor. 
Her countenance did not satisfy him. Glaucus, slightly colouring, 
hastened gaily to reply. Nor was he , perhaps , without the same 
wish to disconcert and abash the Egyptian. 

^"Tou are right, wise Arbaces/' said he; "we can .esteem 
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eaeh other, but we cannot be friends. My banquets lack the 
secret salt, which, according to rumour, gives such zest to your 
own. And, by Hercules! when I have reached your age, if I, 
like you, may think it wise to pursue the pleasures of manhood; 
like you I shall be doubtless sarcastic on the gallantries of youth. 

The Egyptian raised his eyes to Glaucus with a sudden and 
piercing glance. 

•*I do not understand you," said he coldly; ''but it is the 
eustom to consider wit lies in obscurity." He turned as he spoke 
from Glaucus, with a scarcely perceptible sneer of contempt, 
and after a moment's pause , addressed himself to lone. '* I have 
not, beautiful lone," said he, "been fortunate enough to find 
yon within doors the last two or three times that I have visited your 
Testibnle." 

"The smoothness of the sea has tempted me much from 
home," replied lone, with a little embarrassment. 

The embarrassment did not escape Arbaces; but, without 
seeming to heed it, he replied with a smile: "Tou know the old 
poet says, that 'Women should keep within doors, and there 
converse.' " * 



"The poet was a cynic," said Glaucus, "and hated women." 

"He spake according to the customs of his country, and that 
eountry is your boasted Greece." 

" To different periods different customs. Had our forefathers 
known lone, they had made a different law." 

"Did you learn these pretty gallantries at Rome?" said Ar^ 
bates, with ill-suppressed emotion. 

" One certainly would not go for gallantries to Egypt," retorted 
Glaucus, playing carelessly with his chain. 

"Come, come," said lone, hastening to interrupt a conver- 
sation which she saw, to her great distress , was so little likely to 
cement the intimacy she had desired to effect between Glaucus 
and her friend, "Arbaces must not be so hard upon his poor 
pupil. An orphan, and without a mother's care — I may be to 
blame for the independent and almost masculine liberty of life that 

* £iiripidai. 
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I hate choseo; jeltl is not grater than Ihe Roman womoi an 
accustomed to — il is noi greater tlMn the Gredaa oii|^ to be. 
Alas! Is it only to be among men that freedom and yirtoe an to 
be deemed nnited? Wby should the slaTery that destroys yon be 
considered the only method to preserve us? Ah! bdiere nie» H 
has been the great error of men — and one that has worked bitterly 
on their destinies, to imagine that the nature of women is (IwHl 
not say inferior, that may be so , bnt) so different from their own, 
in making laws onfoTonrable to the Intellectnal adTancement of 
women* Have they not, in so doing, made laws against their 
children whom women are to rear — against the husbands of 
whom women are to be the firiends, nay, sometimes the advisers?" 
lone stopped short suddenly, and her jface was snffnsed with the 
most enchanting blnshes. She feared lest her enthusiasm had led 
her too £ur ; yet she feared the austere Arbaces less than the eour- 
teous Glaucns, for she loved the last; and It was not the custom 
of the Greeks to aDow their women (at least such of their women 
as they most honoured) the same lllierty and the same statioB as 
those of Italy enjoyed. She felt, therefore, a thrill of ddigbl as 
Glaucus earnestly replied, — 

^*£ver mayst thou think thus , lone — ever be your pure heart 
your unerring guide t Bappy it had been for Greece , if she had 
given to the chaste the same intellectaal eharms that are so cele-» 
bratod amongst the less worthy of her women. No state MUb from 
freedom — from knowledge, while your sex smile only on the free, 
and by appreciating, encourage the wise." 

Arbaces was silent, for it was neither his part to sanction the 
sentiment of Glaucus, nor to condemn that of lone; and, after a 
short and embarrassed conversation, Glaucus took his leave of 
lone. 

When he was gone, Ariiaoes drawing his seat nearer to the 
fair Neapolitan's, said in those bland and subdued tones, in which 
he knew so well how to veil the mingled art and fierceness of his 
chamcter,^ 

^^Thinknot, my sweet pupU, ifsoImaycaSyou, that I wish 
to shackle that liberty you adorn while you assume ; but which, it 
not greater, as you rightly <dMervey than that possessed by the 
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Roman women, must at least be accompanied by great dream- 
spection , when arrogated by one anmarried. Continue to draw 
crowds of the gay, the brilliant, the wise themselves, to your 
feet— continne to charm them with the conversation of aniispasia, 
the music of an Erinna — but reflect, at least, on those censorious 
tongues which can so easily blight the tender reputation of a mai- 
den, and while you provoke admiration, give, I beseech you, no 
victory to envy." 

'^What mean you, Arbaces?" said lone, In an alarmed and 
trembling voice: *^I know you are my friend, that you desire 
only my honour and my welfare. What is it you would say ? " 

**Tour friend — ah, how sincerely! May I speak then as a 
friend, vnthout reserve and vnthout offence?" 

"I beseech you, do so." 

"This young profligate, this Glaucns, how didst thou know 
him? Hast thou seen him often?" And as Arbaces spoke, he 
fixed his gaze steadfastly upon lone, as if he sought to penetrate 
into her soul. 

Recoiling before that gaze , with a strange fear which she eonld 
not explain, the Neapolitan answered with confusion and hesita- 
tion, "He was brought to my house as a countryman of my 
father's, and I may say of mine. 1 have known him only within 
this' last week or so : but why these questions?" 

"Forgive me," said Arbaces; "I thought you might have 
known him longer* Base insinuator that he is ! " 

"Hov! what mean you? Why that term?" 

'*It matters not : let me not rouse your indignation against one 
who does not deserve so grave an honour." 

<*I implore you speak. What has Glaucus insinuated? or 
rather , in what do you suppose he has offended? " 

Smothering his resentment at the last part of lone's question, 
Arbaces continued, "Ton know his pursuits, his companions, 
his habits; the comissatio and the alea (the revel and the dice), 
make his occupation; — and amongst tne associates of vice how 
can he dream of virtue?" 

"Still you speak riddles. By the Gods! I entreat you, say 
die worst at onee.** 
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*' Well, then, it must be so. Know, my lone, that it was 
bat yesterday that Glaacus boasted openly — yes , in the public 
baths, of yoor love to him. He said it amnsed him to takead- 
Tantageofit. Nay, I will do him justice, he praised yon r beauty* 
Who conld deny it? fiuthe laughed scomfally when his Clodins, or 
his Lepidas , aslced him if he loved yoo enoagh for marriage , and 
when he purposed to adorn his door-posts with flowers?' 

* ' Impossible ! How heard you this base slander? ' 

''May, would you have me reUte to you all the comments of the 
insolent coxcombs with which the story has circled through the 
town? Be assured that I myself disbelieved at first, and that I 
have now painfully been convinced by several ear-witnesses of the 
truth of what I have reluctantly told thee." 

lone sank back , and her face was whiter than the pillar against 
which she leaned for support. 

. **I own it vexed — it irritated me, to hear your name thus 
lightly pitched from lip to Up , like some mere dancing girl's fame. 
I hastened this morning to seek and to warn you. I found Glaucus 
here. I was stung from my self-possession. I eould not conceal 
my feelings; nay, I was uncourteous in thy presence. Canst thou 
forgive thy friend, lone?" 

lone placed her hand in his , but replied not. 

'* Think no more of this," said he; **but let it be a warning 
voice , to tell thee how much prudence thy lot requires. It cannot 
hurt thee, lone, for a moment; for a gay thing like this could 
never have been honoured by even a serious thought from lone. 
These insults only wound when they come from one we love; far 
different indeed is he whom the lofty lone shall stoop to love." 

**Love," muttered lone, with an hysterical laugh. *'Ay, in- 
deed." 

It is not without interest to observe in those remote times , and 
under a social system so widely different from the modem , the 
same small causes that raffle and interrupt the *' course of love," 
which operate so commonly at thto day; — the same inventive 
jealousy, the same cunning slander, the same crafty and fabricated 
retailings of petty gossip , which so often now suffice to break the 
ties of the truest love , and counteract the tenour of circiunstancet 
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most apparenflj propitious. When the barli sails on over the 
smoothest wave, the fable tells as of the diminutive Osh that can 
ding to the l(eel and arrest its progress : so is it ever vrith the great 
passions of manb:ind; and we should paint life but ill if, even in 
times the most prodigal of romance » and of the romance of which 
we most largely avail ourselves, we did not also describe the 
mechanism of those trivial and household springs of mischief 
which we see every day at work in our chambers and at our hearths. 
It is hi these , the lesser intrigues of life , that we mostly find our- 
selves at home with the past: if you scorn them, you are only a 
romance writer, and you do not interest the heart because you do 
not portray it. 

Most cunningly had the Egyptian appealed to lone's ruling 
foible — most dexterously had he applied the poisoned dart to her 
pride. He fancied he had arrested what at most he hoped , from 
the shortness of the time she had known Glaucus, was but an in- 
cipient fancy; and hastening to change the subject, he now led her 
to talk of her brother. Their conversation did not last long. He 
left her, resolved not again to trust so much to absence, but to 
visit — to watch her — every day. 

No sooner had his shadow glided from her presence, than wo- 
man's pride — her sex's dissimulation — deserted his intended 
victim , and the haughty lone burst into passionate tears. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Tiie gay life of the Pompeian lounger. — A miniature likenegf of the 

Roman baths. 

When Glaucus left lone he felt as if he trod upon air. In the 
interview with which he had just been blessed , he had for the first 
time gathered from her distinctly that his love was not unwelcome 
to , and would not be unrewarded by , her. This hope filled him 
with a rapture for which earth and heaven seemed too narrow to af- 
ford a vent* Unconscious of the sudden enemy he had left behind, 
and forgetting not only his taunts but his very existence, Glaucus 
passed through the gay streets , repeating to himself, in the wan- 
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tooness of joy, the imiaic of the soft air to which loae had Hsteaed 
with such intentness; and now he entered the street of Fortune, 
with its raised footpath — its hoases painted without, and the open 
doors admitting the Tiew of the glowing frescoes within. Each end 
of the street was adorned with a triumphal areh : and as Cilaiicns 
now came before the temple of Fortune , the jutting portico of that 
beautiful fane (which is supposed to have been built by one of the 
family of Cicero, perhaps by th^ orator himself) imparted a dig- 
niGed and venerable feature to a scene otherwise more brilliant than 
lofty in its character. That temple was one of the most graeeful 
specimens of Roman architecture. It was raised on a somewhat 
lofty podium ; and between two flights of steps ascending to a plat- 
form stood the altar of the goddess. From this platform another 
flight of broad stairs led to the portico, from the height of whose 
fluted columns hung festoons of the richest flowers. On either side 
the extremities of the temple were placed statues of Giecian work- 
manship ; and at a little distance from the temple rose the triumphal 
arch crowned with an equestrian statue of Caligula, which was 
flanked by trophies of bronze. In the« space before the temple a 
lively throng were assembled — some seated on benches and dis- 
cussing the politics of the empire, some conversing on the ap« 
•proaching spectacle of the amphitheatre. One knot of young men 
were lauding a new beauty, another discussing t&e merits of the last 
play; a third group, more stricken in age, wero speculating on 
the chance of the trade with Alexandria , and amidst these were 
many merchants in the Eastern costume, whose loose and peculiar 
robes , painted and gemmed slippers , and composed and serious 
countenances, formed a striking contrast to the tunicked forms 
and animated gestures of the Italians. For that impatient and 
lively people had , as now , a hinguage distinct from speech — a 
language of signs and motions inexpressibly significant and Tiva- 
clous: their descendants retain it, and the learned Jorio hath 
written a most entertaining work upon that species of hieroglyphi- 
cal gesticulation. 

Sauntering through the crowd, Glaucus soon found himself 
amidst a group of his merry and dissipated friends. 

** Ah ! " «aid Saflust » **it is a lustrum since I saw yon.** 
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And how have yon spent the lustnim? What new dishes have 
yoa discovered?" 

'^ I have been scientific,^ returned Sallnst, *'andliavemad« 
some experiments in the feeding of lampreys : I confess I despair 
of bringing them to the perfection which our Roman ancestors at- 
tained." 

* * Miserable man ! and why ? " 

** Because/' returned Sallust, with a sigh, '*it Is no longer 
lawful to give them a slave to eat, I am very often tempted to make 
away with a very fat carptor (butler) that I possess* and pop him 
slily into the reservoir. He would give the fish a most oleaginous 
flavour I But slaves are not slaves now-a-days , and have no sym- 
pathy with their masters' interest — or Davus would destroy hun<- 
selfto oblige me!" 

** What news from Rome?" said Lepidus, as he languidly 
joined the group. 

*'The emperor has been giving a splendid supper to the sena- 
tors," answered Sallust. 

" He is a good creature ," quoth Lepidus ; ^' they say he never 
sends a man away without granting his request." 

*' Perhaps he would let me kill a slave for my reservoir," re- 
turned Sallust , eagerly. 

*' Not unlikeiy ," said Glaucos ; '*for he who grants a favour to 
one Roman, must always do it at the expense of another. Be 
sure that for every smile Htns has caused, a hundred eyes have 
wept." 

^*Long live Titus!" cried Pansa, overhearing the emperor's 
name as he swept patronisingly through the crowd; **he has pro*- 
mised my brother a qnsstorship , because he had ran through his 
fortune." 

*'And wishes now to enrich himself among the people, my 
Pansa," saidGlaucus. 

''Exactly so," said Pansa. 

''That is putting the people to some use," said Glaucus. 

*' To be sure ," returned Pansa. '* Well , I must go and look 
after the orarium ~ it is a little out of repair; " and followed by a 
long train of clients, distinguished from the rest of the throng by 
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die tociat thej wore (for togas, once the sign of freedom in a eitizeo, 
were now the badge of serviUty to a patron), the edile fidgeted 
fussily away. 

**Poor Pansa ! " said Lepidos : *'he never has time for pleasure. 
Thanli heaven I am not an edile I " 

**Ah, Glancus! how are you? gay as ever I" said ClodiaSy 
joining the group. 

** Are yoQ come to sacrifice to Fortune? " said Sallust. 

" I sacrifice to her every night ," returned the gamester. 

•«I do not doubt it. No man has made more victims ! ** 

*' By Hercules, a biting speech I ** cried Glaucus, laughing. 

"The dog's letter is never out of your mouth , Sallust/' said 
Clodius, angrily; **you are always snariing." 

'* I may well have the dog's letter in my mouth , since , when* 
ever I play with you , I have the dog's throw in my hand ," returned 
Sallust. 

** Hist ! " said Glaucus , taking a rose from a flower-girl , who 
stood beside. 

**The rose is the token of silence," replied Sallust; **but I 
love only to see It at the suppe^-table." 

** Talking of that, Diomed gives a grand feast next week ," said 
Sallust: *'are you invited, Glaucus?" 

*' Yes; I received an invitatiun this morning." 

** And I, too," said Sallust , drawing a square piece of papyrus 
from his girdle : " I see that he asks us'an hour earlier than usual ; 
an earnest of something sumptuous."* 

'•Oh! he is rich as Croesus," said Clodius; <*and his bill of 
fare is as long as an epic." 

•'Well, let us to the baths," said Glaucus: **this is the time 
when all the world is there ; and Fulvius , whom you admire so 
much , is going to read us his last ode." 

The young men assented readOy to the proposal, and they 
strolled to the baths. 

AlUiouf^thepublie thennn, or baths, were instituted rather 

* The Romans sent tickets of lavltatloii, like the moderns, spoeifying 
the hour of the repast: which, if the intended feast was to b« suinp« 
V only was' earlier uian turaai 
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for tlie pQc^rer dtizeiui than the weaUby , for tbe lasl had haths in 
thel^ QWD honsaa ; yet , to, the crowds of all ranka who resorted to 
them 9 it was a £ivoiirite place for convenatloB, and lot that in* 
doient loungiog so dear to a gay and theughtless people. The 
haths at Pompeii differed, of coarse, in plan and consbmction from 
the yast and complicated therm® of Rome; and, indeed, it 
seems that in each ci^ of the empire there was always sobm slight 
modification of arrangement in the general architecture of the 
public baths. This mightily puzzles the learned , — as if architects 
and fashion were not capricious befbre Uie nineteenth century! 
Our party entered by the principal perch in th^ street of F<H*tune. 
At the wing of the portico sat the keeper of the balhs , with his two 
boxes before him, one for the money he received, one for the 
ticfeets he dispensed. Round the walls of the portico were seats 
crowded with persons of all ranks; while others, as the regimen 
of the physicians prescribed, were walking briskly to and fro the 
portico , stopping every now and then to gaze on the innumerable 
notices of shows, games, sales, exhibitions, which were painted 
or inscribed upon the walls. The general subject of conversation 
was, however » the spectacle announced in the amphitheatre; and 
each new-comer was fastened upon by a group eager to know if 
Pompeii had been so fortunate as to produce some monstrous cri- 
minal, some happy case of sacrilege or of murder, which would 
allow the cdiles to provide a man for the jaws of the lieu : all other 
more common exhibitions seemed dull and tame , when craapared 
with the possibility of this fortunate occurrence. 

" For my part ," said one JoUy-looking man , who was a gold- 
smith, "Ithinktheemporor, if he is as good as they say, might 
have sent us a Jew." 

** Why not take one of the new sect of Mazarenes? " said a phi- 
losopher. *'I am not cruel: but an atheist, one who denies Ju- 
pitw himself, deserves no men^." 

*' I care Qot how many gods a man likes to believe in," said the 
jeweller; *'bnt to deny all gods is something monstrous." 

*' Tet I fancy ," said Glaucus , ** thai these people are not ab- 
solutely atheists. I am told that they believe in a God — nay , in 
a future state." 

JPomptH' ^ 
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"Quite a mistake, my dear Glaiieiia,*' said die plrfloaoplier. 
"I liave conferred with them — they laaf^ed in my £Btce wlien I 
talked of Pinto and Hades.** 

**0 ye Gods!" eidaimed the goldsmith, in liorror; ''are 
there any of these wretches in Pompeii?" 

*"* I know there are a few — but they meet so priyately, that it is 
impossible to discover who they are." 

As Glancns turned away, a sculptor, who was a great enthu- 
siast in bis art , looked after him admiringly. 

"Ah!'' said he, "if we could get him on the arena — there 
would be a model for you ! What limbs ! what a head ! he ought 
to haye been a gladiator ! A subject — a subject — worthy of our 
art ! Why don't they giye him to the lion ? " 

Meanwhile Fulvius, the Roman poet , whom his contempora- 
ries declared fmmortal, and who, but for this history, would 
never have been heard of in our n^ectfiil age , came eagerly up to 
Glaucus: "Oh, my Athenian, my Glaueus, you have come to 
hear my ode ! That is indeed an honour; you, a Greek — to whom 
the yery language -of common life is poetry. How I thank you I It 
is but a trifle ; but if I secure your approbation, perhaps I may get 
an introduction to Titus. Oh , Glaueus ! a poet without a patron 
is an amphora without a label ; the wine may be good, but nobody 
will laud it ! And what says Pythagoras? — ' Frankincense to the 
gods , but praise to man.' A patron, then , is the poet's priest; 
he procures him the incense , and obtains him his believers." 

"But all Pompeii is your patron , and every port?co an altar in 
your praise." 

" Ah ! the poor Pompeians are very dvil — they love to honour 
merit. But they are only the inhabitants of a petty town — s p e r o 
meliora! Shall we within?" 

"Certainly; we lose time till we hear your poem." 

At this instant there was a rush of some twenty persons from 
the baths into the portico; and a slave stationed at the door of a 
small corridor now admitted the poet, Glaueus, Clodius, and a 
troop of the bard's other friends , into the passage. 

"A poor place this compared with the Roman therms!" said 
tepidus, disdainfully. 
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Tet is there some taste in the eeiUng,'' said Glaucns, who 
was in a mood to be pleased with erery thing; pointing to the stars 
which studded the roof. 

Lepidos shnigged his shoulders, bnt was too languid to reply. 

They now entered a somewhat spaeioos chamber, which served 
for the purposes of the apoditerium (that is , a place where the ba- 
thers prepared themselves for their luxurious ablutions). The 
vaulted ceiling was raised from a cornice , glowingly coloured with 
motley and grotesque paintings ; the ceiling itself was panelled in 
white compartments bordered with rich crimson; the unsullied 
and shining floor was paved with white mosaics, and along the 
walls were ranged benches for the accommodation of the loiterers. 
This chamber did not possess the numerous and spacious windows 
which Yitruvius attributes to his more magnificent f r i gi d a r i u m. 
The Pompeians, as all the southern Italians, were fond of banish- 
ing the light of their sultry skies, and comMned in their voluptuous 
associations the idea of luiury with darlmess. Two windows of 
glass* alone admitted the soft and shaded ray; and the compart- 
ment in. which one of these casements was placed , was adorned 
with a large relief of the destruction of the Titans. 

In this apartment Fulvius seated himself with a magisterial air, 
and his audience gathering round him , encouraged him to com- 
mence his recital. 

The poet did not require much pressing. He drew forth from 
his vest a roll of papyrus, and after hemming three times, as much 
to conmiand silence as to clear his voice , he began that wonderful 
ode , of which , to the great mortification of the author of this his- 
tory , no single verse can be discovered. 

By the plaudits he received , it was doubtless worthy of his 
fame ; and Glaucus was the only listener who did not find it excel 
the best odes of Horace. 

The poem concluded , those who took only the cold bath began 
to undress; they suspended their garments on hooks fastened [in 

* Tlie dife«nr«ri«B ftt Pompeii 1mit« coatnTcrtod tb« l«Br.«stabUih«d 
error of th« ontiqiiariei , that glais windows wore unknown to tbt Ro> 
mans — tho nte of them was not, howerer, common among the middlQ 
and inferior eUiiea la their prirate dweUiags* 

5* 
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the wan, andfeceiTiDg, aocordlBgtotb^rcon.ditiim, eitiierfTom 
their owd slaves or those of the thean», a. loose nhty withdrew 
into that gracefiil and dreular building which jet exists^ » tOtSbame 
the unlaving posterity of the south* 

The more Inxiuioiis departed bf another door to the tepMa- 
rfom, a place which was heated to a Toliiptaoii9 wai|i|th«. pvU^ by 
a movable fireplace, priocipallj bj a sospended pavement^ beneath 
which was conducted the calorie of the laeoninun* 

Here this portion of the intended bathers, after unrobing them- 
selves, remained for some time enjoying the artificial wiaxmth of 
the luxurious air. And this room , as befitted its in^Kirtaiiti rank 
in the long process of ablution, was more nicbly apd elaborately 
decorated than the rest ; the arched roof was beautiliJlj^ carved and 
painted; the windows al^ve, of ground glaas^ admitted biH wan- 
dering and uncertain rays; below the massiTO cornices weije rows 
of figures in massive and bold relief; the walls £^wed with crim- 
son, the pavement was skiifully tesseUated in white mosaics. Hece 
the habituated bathers, men who bathed seven times a-day, would 
remain in a state of enen»te and speechless lassitude, elUier be« 
fore , or (mostly) after the water-bath ; and many ofi these victjois 
of the pursuit of health turned their listless eyes on t|ie ^w- 
comers, recognising their friends with a nod, bu/t direading the 
fatigue of conversation. 

From this place the party i^gain divei;g/ed, acoofiding to. their 
several fancies, sometothesudatopum^ wbiji^ answered the pur- 
pose of onrvapour-'baths, and from thence to thewarm-b^th itself; 
those more accustomed to exercise, and capable of dispelling with 
80 cheap a purchase of fatigue , resorted at once to ib^ calidarium, 
or water-bath* 

In order to complete this sketeh, and give to. the reader aji 
adequate notion of this , the main luxury of the 4ii9ients, V9. will 
accompany Lepidns , who regularly underwent the whole process, 
save only the cold-bath , which had gone lately out oC fiisbion. 
Being then gradually warmed in the tepidarium , which has just 
been described, the delieate steps of the Pompeian ^14gant were 
conducted to the sudatorium. Here let the reader depict to him* 
self the gradual process of the vapour-bath, accompanied by an 
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exfaalation of spiey perfume. After our bather had andergone this 
operation, he was seiced by his slavelt, who always awaited him at 
the baths , and the dews of heat were removed by a kind of scraper, 
which (by the way) a modem traveller has gravely declared to be 
used only to remove the dirt , not one particle of which Coifld ever 
settle on the polished skin of die practised bather. Thence, some- 
what cooled, he passed into the water-bath, over which fresh per- 
fumes were profusely scattered, and on emerging from the opposite 
part of the room , a cooling shower played over his head and form. 
Then wrapping himself in a light robe , be returned once more to 
the tepidarium, where he found Glaucus, who had not encountered 
the sudatorium; and now, the main delight atad extravagance of 
the bath commenced. Their slaves anointed the bathers from vials 
of gold, of alabaster, or of crystal, studded with proftisest gems, 
and containing the rarest unguents gathered ftom dl quarters of 
the world. The number of these smegma^^ used by the wealthy, 
would fill a modem volume — especially if the volume were printed 
by a fashionable publisher; Amoracinnm, Megalinm, Nar- 
dum, — omne quod exit In um; — while soft music played 
in an ai^acent chamber , and such as used the bath in moderation, 
refreshed and restored by *the grateful oeremony, conversed with 
aO the sest and freshness of rejuvenated life. 

*' Blest be he who Invented baths!" said Ghueiis , stretching 
himself along one of those bronxe seats (then covered with soft 
cushions) which the visitor to Pompeii sees at this day in that same 
tepidariom. ''Whether he were Hereoles or Bacchus, he de- 
served deification.*' 

'*But tell me," said a corpulent eitiien, who was groaning 
and wheeling under the operation of befaig rubbed down, ''tell 
me, O Glaucus — evil diance to thy hands, O slave! why so 
Tougfat — teD me ^ ugh — ugh ! — are the baths at Rome really 
so magnificent?" Glaucus turned, and recognised Diomed, 
though not without some difficulty, so red and so inflamed were 
the good man's cheeks by the sudatory and the scraping he had "So 
lately undergone. "I ftncy they must be a great deal finer than 
these. Eh?" Suppressing a smfle, Glaucus replied, — 

*' Imagine all Pompeii converted into baths , and you will then 
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fomi a notioii of tiie slie of the imperial theniui of Rome. But a 
notioD of the siie only, ImagiDe every entertainment for mind 
and body — enomerate all the gymnastic games oar fatliers in- 
vented — repeat all the books Italy and Crreeee have prodoeed — 
suppose places for all these games , admirers for all these works 
— add to this, baths of the vastest siie, the most complicated 
constmetion — intersperse the vdide with gardens, with theatres, 
with porticoes, with schools — suppose, in one word, a city of 
the gods , composed but of palaces and public edifices , and yon 
may form some faint idea of the glories of the great baths of Rome." 

*'By Hercoles!" said Diomed, opening his eyes. *'Why, 
it would take a man's whole life to batfie." 

**At Rome, it often does so," replied Glaucus, gravely. 
'* There are many who live only at the baths. They repair there 
the first hour in which they are opened , and remain till that in 
which they are closed. They seem as if Uiey knew nothing of the 
rest of Rome , as if they despised all other eiistence." 

' 'By Pollux! you amaxe me." 

'*Even those who bathe only thrice a-day contrive to consume 
their lives in this occupation. They take their exercise in the 
tennis-court or the porticoes , to prepare them for the first bath ; 
they lounge into the theatre to refresh themselves after it. They 
take their prandium under the trees, and think over their second 
bath. By the time it is prepared, the prandium is digested 
From the second bath , they stroll into one of the peristyles to hear 
some new poet recite ; or into the library to sleep over an old one. 
Then comes the supper , which they still consider but a part of the 
bath ; and then a third time they bathe again , as the best place to 
converse v^th their friends." 

''Per Hercle ! but we have their imitators at Pompeii." 

''Tea, and without their excuse. The magnificent voluptuaries 
of the Roman baths are happy; they see nothing but gorgeousness 
and splendour; they visit not the squalid parts of the city, they 
know not that there is poverty in the world. All Nature smiles 
for them, and her only frown is the last one which sends them to 
bathe in Cocytus. Believe me , they are your only true philo- 
sophers 
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Whfle Olaneas was thns conyersing, LepldnSy with closed 
eyes and scarce perceptible breath, was undergoing all the mystie 
operations, not one of wliich he ever snffered liis attendants to 
omil. After the perfumes and the unguents , they scattered over 
him the luxurious powder which prevented any farther accession of 
heat : and this being rubbed away by the smooth surface of the 
pumice, he began to indue, not the garments he had put off, but 
those more festive ones termed '*the synthesis," with which the 
Romans marked their respect for the coming ceremony of supper, 
if rather, from its hour (three o'clock in our measurement of time), 
it might not be more fiUy denominated dinner. This done , he at 
length opened his eyes and gave signs of returning life. 

At the same time, too, Sallust betokened by a long yawn the 
evidenee of existence. 

*'It is supper-tUne," said the epicure; "you Glaucus and 
Lepidus come and sup with me." 

"Recollect you are all three engaged to my house next week," 
cried Diomed, who was mightily proud of die acquaintance of 
men of fashion. 

''Ah, ah! we recollect ," said Sallust: "the seat of memory, 
my Diomed , is certainly in the stomach." 

Passing now once again into the cooler air, and so into the 
street , our gallants of that day concluded the ceremony of a Pom- 
peian bath. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Artac«i cogs liif die« with pleasiiM and wim th« gaiM. 

The eyening daritened over the restless city as Apscides took 
his way to the house of the Egyptian. He avoided the more lighted 
and populous streets; and as he strode onward with his head 
buried In his bosom, and his arms folded within his robe, there 
was something startling in the contrast, which his solemn mien 
and wasted form presented to the thoughtless brows and animated 
air of those who occasionally crossed his path. 

At length, however, a man of a more sober and staid d^mea- 
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nour, and who Ind Iwiee pafiscd liim with a ciirioiis but doiibtlDg 
look, toachedltiiiiotitlieflihoaldeir. 

**ApmdldeBV' sdd he, and he made a rapid 'sign with hb 
hands : it was the sign of the cross. 

**WeI], Naiarene/' replied the priest, and his pdefeee grew 
paler: '^whatwoiddfltthont" 

"Nay,^ returned the stranger, '*I woold not tnlemtpt thy 
meditations ; bat Uie last time we met , I seemed not to be so nn- 
weleome." 

** Ton are not unwelcome, OBnthos; but I am sad and weary: 
nor am I able Ais eyenhig to dlscnss wt^ yon those themes iriiieh 
are most acceptable to yon." 

'*0 backward of heart!" said Olhithus, with bitter IbtOar; 
*'and art thon sad and weary, and -wilt thou ttimfh>mlheTery 
springs Uiat refresh and heal?" 

*'0 earth!" cried the young priest, striking his breast passio- 
nately, " from what regions riiall my eyes open to the troe Olym- 
pus, where thy gods really dwell? Amilobelleyewfththlsman, 
that none whom for so many centuries my fieithers worshipped have 
a being or a name? Am I to break down, as something blas- 
phemous aod profane, the Tery altars which I hsTife deemed most 
sacred ; or am I to think with Arbaces — what — ?" 

He paused, and strode rapidly away in the impaUebCe of a man 
who strives to get rid of himself. But the Nazarene was one of 
those hardy, vigorous , and enthusiastic men , by whom God in 
ail times has worked the revolutions of earth , and those , aboye 
all, in the establishment and in the reformation of His own reli- 
gion; — men who were fonned to convert, because fonned to en- 
dure. It is men of this mould whom nothing discourages , nothing 
dismays ; in the fervour of belief they are inspired and they inspire. 
Their reason first kindles their passion , but the passion is the 
instrument they use; they force themselves into men's hearts, 
while they appear only to appeal to their judgment. Nothing is so 
contagious as enthusiasm ; it is the real allegory of die tale of On* 
pheus — it moves stones , it diarms brutes. Enthusiasm is the 
genius of Sincerity, and Truth accomplishes no victories with- 
out it. 
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OMntlms did sot tfaeii 'snflbr Apvcides thus easily to escape 
him. He overtMkt and addressed tiim tbos : •— 

*^I d» net wonder, ApscMes, that I distress you; that I 
shake ail Hm elett^nts of your ttidd ; that yoa are lost in doubt ; 
tliac yon drift fa«re «lid there hi ihe vast ocean of nneettafn and 
beni^ited thMight. Iironderaotatthis, hot bear with me a little; 
waich and pray, — the dai&ness shall vanish, the storm sleep, 
and Qod himsetf , as He came of yore on the seas of Samaria, 
sImiH walk over the liriled billows, to the delivery of yonr sonl. 
On^ is a religion jealous in its demands , bnt how infinitely pro- 
digal in Us gifts! it tronbles yon for an hoar, it repays yon by 
immortality/' 

•<8ach promises," said Apsddes , Bollenly, ^are the triclis 
by which man is erer gnlled. Oh , glorions were the promises 
which led me to die shrine of Isis ! " 

**Bnt," answered the Nazarene, *'ask thy reason, can that 
religion he sonnd which outrages att morality? Ton are told to 
worsh^ yonr gods» What are those gods, even according to 
yourselv«sT What their actions, what the attrlbntes of their di- 
vinity? Are Ihey not all represented to yon as die blackest of cri- 
mlMdsT yet yon are asked to senw them as the holiest of divinities. 
Inpiter himself is a parricide and an adulterer. What are the 
meaner divinities , bnt imitators of his vicesT Ton are told not to 
nmrder, bnt yon worship murderers; yon are told not to commit 
adultery, and yon make your prayers to an adulterer. Oh! what 
Is this but a mockery of the holiest part of man's nature , which is 
falthT Turn now to the Crod, the one, the true Grod, to whose 
shrine I would lead you. If He seem to you too sublime , too 
shadovry, fbr those human associations, those touching connexions 
between Creator and creature, to which the weak heart clings — 
contemplate ffim in his Son , who put on mortality like ourselves. 
His morlalHy is not indeed declared , like that of your fabled gods, 
by the vices of our nature, but by the practice of all Ito virtues. 
In Him are united the austerest morals with the tenderest af- 
fections. If He were bnt a mere man , He had been w<Hlby to 
become a god. You honoor Socrates «-« he has his sect , his dis- 
eiples, hia schooto. Hut what are the doubtftd firtoas of ihe 
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Atheniaii, to tlw bright, the nndispiited , the aethe, tlw un- 
ceasing, the deroted holiness of Christ? I speak to yon now odIj 
of his homan eharaeter. He came In that as the patteni of fatnre 
ages, to shew us the form of riitoe which Plato thfarsted to see 
embodied. This was the true sacrifice that He made for man : 
bnt the halo that encircled his dying how not only bri^tcned 
earth , bat opened to as the sight of heaven! Ton are toached - 
yoa are moved. Crod works in year heart. His Spirit Is with yon. 
Come, resist not the holy impalse ; come at once — onhesitatlngly. 
A few of us are now assembled to expound the word of God. 
Come , let me goide yoa to them. Toa are sad, yoa are weary. 
Listen, then, to the words of God: — *Come to me,' saithHe, 
* all ye that are heavy laden , and I will give you rest! *** 

" I cannot now ," said Apscides ; '' another tfane." 

<«Now — now!" eiclaimedOlinthofy earnestly, andelaspfaig 
him by the aim* 

Bat Apsddes, yet unprepared for the renundatloii of dial 
faith — that life, for which he had saoificed so mach, and still 
haunted by the promises of the Egyptian, extricated himsdf for- 
cibly from the grasp , and feeling an effort necessary to eonqaer 
the irresolution which the eloquence of the Christian had b^gnn to 
effect in his heated and feverish mind , he gathered up his robes, 
and fled away with a speed that defied pursuit. 

Breathless and exhausted , he arrived at last in a remote and 
sequestered part of the dty, and the lone house of the Egyptian 
stood before him. As he paused to recover himself, the moon 
emerged from a silver cloud , and shone foil upon the walls of that 
mysterious habitation. 

No other house was near — the darksome vines dnstered far 
and wide in front of the building, and behind it rose a copse of 
lofty forest trees, sleeping in the melancholy moonlight; beyond 
stretched the dim outline of the distant hills, and amongst them 
the quiet crest of Vesuvius , not then so lofty as the traveller be- 
holds it now. 

Apscides passed through the arching vines, and arrived at 
the broad and spacious portico. Before it, on either side of the 
steps , reposed the image of the Egyptian sphynx » and the moon- 
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light gave tn tdditfonal and yet more solemn calm to those large, 
and harmoiiioiis, and passionless features, in which the seolptors 
of that type of wisdom united so mneh of loveliness with awe ; half 
way op the extremities of the steps darltened the green and massive 
foliage of the aloe, and the shadow of the eastern palm cast its 
long and anwaving boughs partially over the marble surface of the 
stairs* 

Something there was in the stillness of the place, and the 
strange aspect of the sculptured sphynges, which thrilled the blood 
of the priest with a nameless and ghostly fear , and he longed even 
for an echo to his noiseless steps as he ascended to the threshold. 

He knocked at the door, over which was wrought an inscription 
in characters unfamiliar to his eyes; it opened without a sound, 
and a tall Ethiopian slave, without question or salutation, motioned 
to him to proceed. 

The wide hall was lifted by lofty candelabra of elaborate 
bronze, and round the walls were wron^t vast hieroglyphics, in 
dark and solemn colours, which contrasted strangely with the 
bright hues and graceful shapes with which the inhabitants of 
Italy decorated their abodes. At the extremity of the hall , a slave, 
whose countenance, though not African, was darker by many shades 
than the usual colour of the south, advanced to meet him.' 

"I seek Arbaces," said the priest; but his voice trembled even 
in his own ear. The slave bowed his head in silence, and leading 
Apscides to a vring without the hall, conducted him up a narrow 
staircase, and then traversing several rooms, in which the stem and 
thoughtful beauty of the sphynx still made the chief and most im- 
pressive object of the priest's notice, Apscides found himself in 
a dim and half-lighted chamber, in the presence of the Egyptian. 

Arbaces was seated before a small table, on which lay unfolded 
several scrolls of papyrus, impressed with the same character as 
that on the threshold of the mansion. A small tripod stood at a 
little distance, from the incense in which the smoke slowly rose. 
Near this was a vast globe, depicting the signs of heaven ; and 
upon another table ky several instruments, of curious and quaint 
shape, whose uses were unknown to Apscides. The further ex- 
tremity of the room was concealed by a curtain, and the oblong 
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wllidow In the roof tdndtted the rays of the moon, ndti^liig m<fij 
with the 'sfiigle lamp which burned in the apaittneirt. 

**8eat yourself, Apiecides," said the Egyptian, whhoitt ifsing. 
' llie yovng nian obeyed. 

** Ton a^ me,** resumed Arbaces, after a short paase in which 
he seemed absoibed in thought, "Ton ask me, orwoolddoso, 
the mightiest secrets which the son! of man is fitted to receive; ft 
is the toigma of life itsdf tliat yon desire me to solye. Placed lilLe 
chfldren hi llhe AaAc, and b«t fbr a KCfle Whfle in this dim and con> 
fined existence, we shajf^ out Bpeeti^ in the obscurity; our 
thoughts now sinli badL into ottrsiAves in terror, now wildly plunge 
themselres hito the guiddess i^oom, guesdngwhat it may contain ; 
— stretching our hdpless liands here and Aere , lest , bHndly « we 
stumble u^on some hidden dang^; not knowfog the limtts that 
confine, thinking now they snffbcate us with eompres^on, thinking 
nowlhat they Mend fir alray into eternity. In this state all wis- 
dom consists necessaifiy in the sohition of t^ questions — 'What 
are we to beiiere? and. What 'Kfto we to njectT' nose questions 
you desire me to deddet " 

jkpaddes bowed Ids head In ateent. 

^'Bbn must hare somto belief, " ^^ntinued the Egyptian, in a 
tone of sadness. **fie mtrst fitsten his hope to someiSlng: ft is 
our common nature that you fnherft when, ag^st and terrified to 
see that In which you have been taught to place your faith swept 
away, you float over a dreary and shoreless sea of incertitude , you 
eryforhdp, you ask for some plank to cfing to, some land, how- 
ever dim and distant, to attain. Well, then, listen. Tonhatirettot 
forgotten war conrersiftion of to-day T" 

^^Torgotten!** 

^*I confessed to you that those deities, for wlidm smoke so 
many altars, were but Inventfons. I confessed to you diat our 
rites and ceremonies were but mummeries, to icheat the herd to 
"flidr proper good. I etplidned to you thai fhmi those cheats came 
the bonds of sodety, the harmony of Ihe world, the pcrwer of the 
Wls6 ; that power is in the nbedienise of the vulgar. ConUnuto we 
then 13it»e salutary deiadons ^ it man mvast have some bdief, 
conlisue to him ibat whidi his fiAfers hare made dear to him, and 
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whicli custom sanctifies and strengthens. In seeking a snhtlor 
faith for us, whose senses are too spiritual fop the gio8» (me,, lei us 
leare oth<R3 that su^oii whiGh> ciumhles. kom ourselites* This 
is wise -^ it is benevolent." 

"ProceeO." 

'^This being settied," iiesumed the EgypUan, "t|M> M land** 
marks being left uninjured for those whom we are about to desecti 
we gird up our loins^ and depart to new climes of faith* WsmisA 
at once fitom jour reooUeclion, fromjoun thought, tXi that you ha¥e 
believi^ before. Supposct the mind « blank, an unwritten sccoll^ 
fit to recave impressions.for the fissi timei Look sound th* woM 
— obserre its order — ^ its^regnladlyr — its desigpiL Something 
must, have created it -m the design speaks a. designer :• in that cer-* 
tainty we first tquch land* But what is that aemetfaingT -r. A god« 
you cry. Stay — no confosed and confiislng names* Of that 
which creatad the world, we- know, we can loiow, nothing* aawe 
these attribu^a — power- and un¥arying regularity; -f^ stem, 
crushipg,. relentless i;eguladty — heedinfp no individnali easea — 
rolling — sweeping ~ burning on — no matter what scattered 
hearts, sciVAred from the geneiml moss, fall groundand soovdMd 
beneath its, wheels.. Xhf^mixtuve of evil with^good^.the^eiisteBee 
of suiferin§ and of crime *^ in all times h&Teperpleied the wise* 
They created a god --^ they supposed hhn benevolent. JBIow> then 
came this OKilT. why did he permit --r nay, why invient ^ whgtpeiH 
petnujte it? To acc<mnt for lhis» thePersian. creates a second spiiil, 
whose nature is eiil,. and sopposee a continual war between that 
and the god •f good. In our own shadowy/ and treoMBdonsTy-* 
phpn^ the* Egy|»tians image a, sunilar demon* Perplexing bfasader 
thjyk ypA.moT» hewUders n^l -n^ folly that aeoseft»m the ?ahDi>delu- 
slon thut^^ makes a palpable, ^ corporeaK a human betn^y of title 
unknown power — that clothes the Invisible with i^trilwles and a 
nati^i} similar tp the Seen. No; to this designer let us give a 
name thai; does not command our bewUdeiing assodatioBa, and the 
mystery becomes more clear -«- thai name-is NECB9a»¥. Neees* 
<»lty« say the Greeks, opnipels the gods.. Then, whiitiie gedsi?-- 
theii; agency heieomes unnecessary ^ dismiss thenbafc eMCb Ne«* 
cectall^ lA thdruAei of all we see; --< power^ vegnlafilv^-^ these two 
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qoalltlM mike its nature. Would you ask moraT ~ yon can learn 
nothing: whether il be eternal — whether it eompel ns, its crea- 
tores, to new eareera after that darkness which we call death — we 
cannot telL There leaTe we this ancient^ nnseen, nnfiiliiomable 
power, and come to that which, to our eyes, is the great ministeff 
of its ftmctions. This we can task more, from this we can learn 
more : its efidence is aronnd ns — its name is Nature. Hie 
error of the sages has been to direct their researches to the attii- 
bates ofNecessity, where all is (^oom and blindness. Had they con-> 
fined their researches to Natnre — what of knowledge miglil wa 
not already haye achiered? Here patience, eiamination, are nerer 
directed in Tain. We see what we eiplore; onr minds ascend n 
palpable laddor of canses and eflfects. Nature is the great spirit 
• of the external vnirerse, and Necessity imposes upon it the laws 
by which it acts, and iimparts to ns the powers by which we exa- 
mine; those powers are cariosity and memory — their anion Is 
reason, their perfection is wisdom. WeU , then , I examine by the 
help of these powers this inexhaustible Nature. I examine the 
earth, the air, the ocean, the heaven ; I find that all haye a mystic 
sympathy with each other — that the moon sways the tides — that 
the air maintains the earth, and is the medium ef the life and sense 
of things -> that by the knowledge of the stars we measure the 
limits of the earth — that we portion out the epochs of time — 
that by their pale light we are guided into the abyss of the past — 
that in their solemn lore we discern the destinies of the ftiture. 
And thus, while we know not that which Necessity is , we learn , at 
least, her decrees. And now, what morality do we glean from this 
religionT — for religion it is. I believe in two deities, Nature and 
Necessity; I worship the last by reverence, the first by investiga- 
tion. What is the morality it teaches? This — all things are 
subject but to general rules; the sun shines for the joy of the 
many — it may bring sorrow to the few; the night sheds sleep on 
the multitude — but it harbours murder as well as rest ; the forests 
adorn the earth — but shelter the serpent and the lion ; the ocean 
supports a thousand barks — but it engulfs the one. It is only 
thus for the general, and not for the universal benett, that Nature 
acti» and NecesAty speeds on her awftii course. Ibisis the morality 
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of the dread agents of ^e world — it Is iiii]ie» who am their crea- 
ture. I would presenre the delusions of priesteraft, for they are 
senriceabie to the mnltitnde ; I would impart to man the arts I dis- 
coyer, the sciences I perfect; I would speed the Tsst career of 
dTilizing lore : — in this I senre the mass, I fulfil the general law* 
I execute the great moral that Nature preaches. For myself I claim 
the indiTidnal exception ; I claim it for the wise — satisfied that 
my indlTidual actions are nothing in the great balance of good and 
evil ; satisfied that the product of my knowledge can giye greater 
blessings to the mass dian my desires can operate evil on the few 
(for the first can extend to remotest regions and humanize nations 
yet unborn), I give to the world wisdom, to myself freedom. I 
enlighten the lives of others, -and I enjoy my own. Tes ; our wis- 
dom is eternal, but our life is short, make the most of it while it » 
lasts. Surrender thy youth to pleasure, and thy senses to delight. 
Socm comes the hour when the wine-cup is shattered, and the gar- 
lands shall cease to bloom. Enjoy while you may. Be still, 
Apscides, my pupil and my follower! I will teach thee the me- 
chanism of Nature, her darkest and her wildest secrets — the lore 
which fools call magic — and the mighty mysteries of the stars. 
By this shalt thou discharge thy duty to the mass ; by this shalt 
thou enlighten thy race. But I idll lead thee also to pleasures of 
which the vulgar do not dream ; and the day which thou givest to 
men shall be followed by the sweet night which thou surrenderest 
to thyself." 

As the Egyptian ceased there rose about, around , beneath , the 
softest music that Lydia ever taught, or Ionia ever perfected. It came 
like a stream of sound , bathing the senses unawares ; enervating, 
subduing with delight. It seemed the melodies of insrisibie spirits, 
such as the shepherd might have heard in the golden age, floating 
through the vales of Thessaly, or in the noontide glades of Paphos. 
The words which had rushed to the lip of Apscides , in answer to 
the sophistries of the Egyptian , died tremblingly away. He felt it 
as a profanation to break upon that enchanted strain — the sus- 
ceptibility of his excited nature, the Greek softness and ardour of 
his secret soul , were swayed and captured by surprise. He sank 
on the seat with parted lips and thirsting ear; while in a chorus of 
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voices, bltnd and malting as those which wtice4 Psiche in the 
balls of Love , rose the loUowiBg smig : -- 

THB HTIIN OF EROS. 

** B J the cool banki where toft Cephimi flows , 
A Yoiee laiPd trembling down the waves of air ; 

The leares blnsh'd brighter in the Teinn's rose. 

The doves coBeh*d breathless in theii siuvbok Air. 

While IroM their 1i%nds the purple flowcieto foH, 
The laughing Hours stood listeniiig us the sIlj i>^ 

From Pan*s green caye to Aegle's* haunted cell «. 
Heaved the charm'd earth in one delicious sigh. 

* Love , sons of earth ! I am the Power of Lore . 

Eldest of all the gods with Chaos** born i 
Mj smile sheds light ale«g the o«uH» above* 

Blj kisses waie the ejrolids of the BBonir 

Mine ate the stars — tli^se« orer asvxo gaae 

Te meet the deep spell of mj. haunting ejres ; 
Mine is the moon — and moumftil, if her rajs, 
*T b that she liagers where her Garian lies. 

The flowers are mine — tile blushes of the rose. 

The violet charming Zephyr to the sliadoi 
Mine the quick light that Ia the Ittaybeam glows. 

Mine every dream that leafs*** the only glade. 

Loue , sons of e^rth — for love is. earth's soft lore , 
Look where ye will ^ earth overflows with ME} 

Learn from the waves that ever kiss the shore 
And the winds nestling on the heaving sea. 

All teaches love!* — The sweet voice, like a dream. 

Melted in light; yet still the ain. above, 
Thn waving sedges and the whispering streem,^ 

And the green forest rustling, murmured * LOVE f "* 

A3 the Toices diedawiay^ die Egyptian seized tlie hand otAft^ 
cides, and led bin wandering, intoiieated, yel half«*ieliictatnt» 
acEOSft the chambev towards the enrtaln at the far end; nd bow, 
from behind that enctain, there seened to borst a thovsand 
spaskliiig stars; the veil itself » hitherto dark, was aofv lighted Iby 

* The fairest of the Naiads, 
•• Hetiod. 

*^ The learned reader wtti recognise this image mote thaa once 
•aoBg iIm aneieat 
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these firet behind into the tenderest bine of betven. It represented 
heaven itself — such a heayen , as in the nights of June might have 
shone down oyer the streams of Castaly. Here and there were 
painted rosy and aerial elonds , from which smiled , by the limner's 
art, fiiees of divinest beauty, and on which reposed the shapes of 
which Phidias and ApeUes dreamed. And the stars which studded 
the transparent aznre roUed rapidly as they shone , while the mnsic 
that again woke with a liTelier and lighter sonnd, seemed to tanitate 
the melody of the joyous spheres. 

**0h! what miracle is this, ArbacesT" said Apscides, in 
falteiings accents. " After haTing denied the gods , art thou about 
to reveal to me — " 

** Their pleipures 1 " interrupted AriMces , in a tone so different 
from its usual cold and tranquil harmony that Apscides started, 
and thou^t the Egyptian himself transformed; and now, as they 
neared the curtain , a wOd — a loud — an exulting melody burst 
from behind its concealment. With that sound the veil was , as it 
were, to be rent in twain — it parted — it seemed to vanish into 
air; and a scene, which no Sybarite ever more than rivalled, 
broke upon the dazsled gase of the youthftd priest. A vast 
banquet-room stretched beyond, blazing with countless lights, 
which filled the warm air with the scents of frankincense, of jas- 
mine , of violets , of mynh ; all that the most odorous flowers , all 
that the most costly spices could distil , seemed gathered into one 
inei&ble and ambrosial essence: from the light columns that 
sprang upwards to the airy roof , hung draperies of white , studded 
with golden stars* At the extremities of the room two fountains 
cast up a spray, which, catching the rays of the roseate light, 
glittered like countless diamonds. lin the centre of the room as 
they entered there rose sloiiy from the floor, to the sound of un- 
seen minstrelsy, a table spread with all the viands whidi sense 
ever devoted to fancy, and vases of that lost M yrrhine fiLbric , * so 
glowing in its colours, so transparent in Its material, were crowned 
with th« fixoties of the East. The couches , to which this table was 
tb -^vered with tapestries of azure and gold; and 
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ii«ri8y)le tubes In ^m Tandtad. voofi- diseeiidtd shamtn of 
finagraal iwkMs tlia4QiKiled>tliedell€ieii»aif» «id eomMdtdnidi 
tk«iaai|Mi asii£ tli»aylritaflf>mi»a«d»firodigyatedwhiih<lwMit 
eooldr ftmlsh* forthi tbe< moat MieioiUD odosrsk ioid < nsw, from 
beUi|dithdflDowy(ii«peBiM, trooped aMbJ6ma«*AdoBisliehtld 
irilflK Jm kijiom thft lafi.ofl¥eoaft» Ibep ottM*» scum nithigartaadsv 
othcfs wlthi)]f«s ; they swroyiidfidjtheiToath, they MihiBisiB^to 
tiie bMK|cwl4 They- ftang dn. obaffetsi found biv bii msy 'Obtias* 
The earth — the thought of earth » lanlphed from fals flonk. lie 
imagkied himself in a diMm» and<8apprefiMd>hift bpeath lest he 
sbMkld'imkfr too soon ; • theiMB8es>to> which he had never yielded as 
yet beat in his burning pulse, and confused his dlsf and^raeiing 
sights And. while thus amamd and lost;, once^igatev bnltin brisk 
andBacdikmeMons, rose the magie^traim 

ANACKpONnc, 

•*In the retits ofti^e cid^^f|UB%M|d, flows. 

The blood of tho aiUktliBf Tine , 
Bnt'oh! In tke bowlof' Vovtiii tlMM fl»w« 

Al4tliMn»» Mwotdllite! 

A* the limpid light 
Iti wares through thine ejdttds sbfaiel 

l^ill np , fill np , to the spai^ldiag brim , 

The juice of the yoniqf lijraeos ; ** 
Th* «rBa|>» is< tW keyi that w* ower t» h|Bi , 
Fi!^,the.&u4,o£the w«ffl4.tQ ff^JW^Wh. 
Drink,, driiilc;! 
What need to shrink 
Wh<en tike limps alone can see w^\ 

Drink, drink, as I qnaff from thine eyes* 

Tho wine of a softer tree ; 
^To^.smilestto thv iffdiof4tetgiap««— ti(]i>sig|ia, 
B/9|ft?ed oiiet, giTfttfltm/j^ 
^]im, tnrp,^ 
My glances bnm, 
And*iUfestdem« loofciifomithe^**' 

As the song ended ^ a group ofthree maidens , entwtned>fA a 
thain of starred flowers , and wbo , whUe they imitated , might have 

* Name of Baeohus, from^i|iM|. tn iii4l>vl».. tfKK^ea^et 
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shamed tlie Gtmms y adnmuA towards hf m to the gliding measures 
of the Ionian dance ; sach as the Nereids wreathed in moonlight 
oq the yellow sands of tfaeiBgean wmv— - such as Cytherea tanght 
her hand-maids in the marriage, feast of Bsyehe and her son. 

Now approaching , thej^ wreaUied tbeir chaplet ronnd his head ; 
now kneeling, the youngesi; o^ the three* proffered him the bowl, 
from which the wine of Lesbos fbamed and sparlded. The yontli 
resisted no more, he grasped the intoxicaiing cnp* the blood 
mantled fiercely through Ms^vein*.. He^sank npon the breast of 
the nymph who sat beside hftn-, and'turniog with swimming eyes 
to seek for iji>aces , whom ha had lost in the whirl of his emotions, 
he beheld him seated beneath a. canopy* at the upper end of the 
table , and gazing upon him w4th a smile that encouraged him to 
pleasure. He beheld him , but. noV as he had .htthwto seen.^ with 
dark and sable garments, with a> brooding, and solemn brow: 
a robe that dazzled the sight, so studded was its whitest surface 
with gold and gems, blazed upoa his majestic form; white roses, 
alternated with the emerald and the mby, and shaped tiara-like, 
crowned his raven locks. He appeared' Uke Ulysses to hsYC gained 
the glory of a second youth — his. features seemed to have ei- 
changed thought for beauty, and hetoweied amidst the loveliness 
that surrounded him , in »H ^beaming and rrfaxing benignity of 
the Olympian god. 

*'Drink, feast, love, my pupil!'* said he<; *«blush>net' tfaat 
thou art passionate and young. That which thov tul^f thou feelest 
in thy veins ; thatwhith thou shalt be , survey I " 

With this he pointed to- » re««8s, and the eyes of Apscldes, 
following the gesture, beheld on a pedestal', placed' between the 
statues of Bacchus and Idalia, the form of a skeleton. 

•'Startnot,** resumed the Egyptian; **thatfriendl)rgtiest'ad- 
monishes us but of the shortness of llfii. From its jaws I hear a 
voice that summons us to khsox/*' 

As he spoke, a group of nymphs surrounded the statue; they 
laid chaplets on its pedtetal , and while the cups were emptied and 
refilled at that glowing.boerd they sang the folIowin^jBtrain : — 
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BACCHIC HTHNS TO THB llllAeB OF DXATH. 

i. 
•• Tboa art in the IabiI of tbo shadewy II«it. 

Tlioil thtt dldtt drink and 1ot«: 
Bj the Solemn i^Tor , a gliding ghoet. 
But thy thought is onn nbore I 
If moniovy yet can fly. 
Back to the golden thy. 
And monm the pleainree lost! 
By the nxin*d hall theee flowers we lay , 

Where thy eoiil once held its palaee ; 
When the roae to thy scent and sight was gay. 
And the ssdle was in the chalice , 
And the cithara*s silyer Toice 
Covld hid thy heart r^oice 
When night eclipsed the day.** 

Here a new group adTandng, turned the tide of the mittleiato 
qoicker and more joyous strain : — 

s. 

** Death, death, is the gloMiy shore. 

Where we all sail — 
Soft, soft, thov gliding oar} 

Blow soft, sweet g^e. 
Chain with bright wreaths the hoars , 

Yietimsifall, 
Eyer, mid song and flowers, 

Victiflu should faU!" 

Paosing for a momeot, yet quicker and qoicker danced the 
silver-footed mnsie : — 

••Since Life *s so short, we'll lire to langh} 

Ah ! wherefore waste a minnte I 
If youth *B the cup we yet can quaff. 

Be lore the pearl within it!'* 

A third band now approached with brimming cups , which they 
poured in libation upon that strange altar; and once more , slow 
and solemn, rose the changeful melody : — 

3. 
<* Thou art welcome , Guest of gloom , 

From the far aod fearful teal 
When the last rose sheds its bloom. 
Our board shall be spread with thee! 
AUhaU, dackOnestl 



Wko hfttli 10 fair « plea 
Otir welcome Gneit to bo 
As thou, whose lolemn hoU 
At UiC shall feut ni all 
In the dim and dismal coast 
Long yet be w e the Host! 
Andthov, Dead Shadow, then 
All Joyless though thy brow. 

Then — but oar passing Gn e sti*' 

jLt this moment, she who sat beside Apncides suddenly took 
ap the song : — 

4. 
*• Happy is yet onr doom. 

The earth and the son are onn 
And far froi^ the dreary tomb 

Speed the wings of the rosy Hoars — 
Sweet is for thee the bowl. 

Sweet are thy looks, my loTe; 
I fly to thy tender tool. 

As the bird to its mated dorel 
Take me, ah take! 
Clasp*d to thy guardian breast. 
Soft let «e sink to rest ; 

Hot wake me ^ ah, wake! 
And tell me with words and sighs. 
Bat more with thy melting eyes. 

That my sun is not set -* 
That the Torch is not qnench'd at the Um, 
That we Ioto, and we breathe, and bnrm. 
Tell ma -. then lev'st me yeti** 



BOOK II. 

•*Lacnt truBiaeU. ITota sqccwio iAo 
Nntftiit «iiU« 4abia quo poAAu daret, 
Ae ancfcunti •imilii.'* — 



CHAPTER I. 

«* A flash boiita ** In Pompeii ^ «nd the OmleBMi of tke Classic tiag. 

To one of those parts of Pompcili, 'vMxh were tenanted not 
by the lords of pleasure but hj Us jaoinions and its victims *- the 
hannt of gladiators and pfiie'*-><fighterB — of «die vicious and the 
penniless — of the savage and the obscene — the Alsatia of an an- 
cient city — we are now transported. 

It was a large room , that opened at once on the confined and 
crowded lane. Before the thieehdd irepe « group of men , whose 
iron and well -strung muscles , whose elhort and Herculean necks, 
whose hardy and reckless conntenanoes, indicated the champions 
of the arena. On « shelf, fpithoutihe shop , were ranged jars of 
wine and oil ; and right over this was inserted in the wall a coarse 
painting, which exhibited gladiators drinking ^ so ancient and so 
venerable* Is the custom of signs! Within the room were placed 
several small tables , arranged somewhat in the modem fashion of 
^^ boies ,** and round these were seated several knots of men, 
some drinking, some playing at dice, some at that moreskilfbl 
game called" duo decim scriptae,'* which certain of the blun- 
dering learned have mistaken for chess, though it rather, per- 
haps, resembled backgammon of the two, and was usually, tibougfa 
not always , played by the assistance of dice. The hour was in the 
early forenoon, and nothing better, perhaps, than that nnsea- 
flonable time itself denoted the habitual indolence of these tavern 
loungers. Tet ^ despite the situation of the house and the charao- 
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would hare eharaeteriied a similar haont in a modern'^^ Itlto 
mr di8piii^tfcni«or4ilalK9%l«|ieiaitt, '%lid MNigbl, at IMfet, to 
gratify the sense eyen where they1ieglel{l«ll»(h^ mifitl , ims'tflffiM 
by ihe gMiif Mams wUek 'deeorAted IMe ^m\h , Htfd flife Shapes, 
fantastie but not inelegant, in vhieh the laltf^, Ihe dYidk1h{^ 
c^w, lhe€onilBlftw6tboMi6holdtmiKflB,^#«^ 

*' By PoUox ! '' said one «ir«ie gtMiateVs-, K^ «e leAM^ a^tMt 
the wall of the thioAoM , '^ttie WiHh dfoh WXiMt m » Viltl SUe- 
tms "-^ 4Bd to »he «|Nike hb ikq^ped a t^itlly jHersonKgto bn the 
baek, ^ *«iB<ilMii|^ to'thin thebest'blobd'ffi one'*^ ttfitis:" 

The man thns caressingly sdttMd, 'aUtt IvIiOfte lMf«d ams, 
white 'apron, andkejpf and napkin ittttlKtf d^afrelessljr wMkin his 
girdle, indicated Mtn to >be<tiie>l«At'«rifett taftotti, Van tit^Kdy 
fmnd IntoiliRfaMimn df Uis years; Ml bib foMh Nvll^ fttill so 
robast and athletic, that he might have shailM ^(mn'thd'^flf^wy 
shapes iberidtobkn^ -sanre AatthettMsel^'hml 9Mded, teft'Krere, 
into Aerii, ifaat tlie<ehednt#ei%ihi«ll«dandbMied, 'Mflfiffefb^ 
ereasing stomach threw -liilb «b«4e tfle ym, Hfafd <illtta^lVfe thffsi 
which rose aboye it. 

''None of thy*MaiHldnB4bMtei4tfg8 iilditefe,^ f(tmrM the 
gigantic >iattdlord, In ibeflgeritle W^tfi'-Vofa^Of ah ftostdted ti^r; 
'*'n^ wise is food vnoogh Mr a o«mi8s ^Mfth OM 'so Sdofa UfA 
the dint ^ihetspottiMim."** 

"Cfoalwit tifaon tlnm, «old i%¥en!'' ¥(jtdAied ^the gfadlaftM*, 
taighing scornfifily; ** tt(b«i vhKlt ll¥^ ib han|; ithjieff^th (mfiib 
when thou seest me win the palm ^n^smk) tfifd ndi^ t ^ Ofe ptiYs^ 
at Ihe seapphiOwBire , lis I ee]it«lDly*Mitffl', my (fiMftbw «o !Gtmule8 
Bhanbe<to1bt«^ar'Uii!e and Ihyi4te potMlotis^ycfhtotiife:'' 

''Bear to tlii^ hear «> tlhie ttKMtiMit¥yii$op6liblete8'! 'Bh tAto 
certainly svrted trnder BdnflMdhlM Otttfini^etffraydarchMeft,^ 
cried the iibsU** ' «pdlte8, Nig^r, "I^RtaidM, be dedVM be 
sbdi win Ihe pm^ ffrom yim* Wiry, Iff Ihft||bdfe1 ^aeh'^f ydnr 



* The p]M8 40 which the kUM «r BAvtetty >»oii]ided w«m Uragg^d 
from tho ftrenft. 

** Jfiitt OioHotUif Act *!.; •• imcli iw 'to uy, Ia modern phnie^ 
•«fle liHiiieyr^ ttadi^ B^mMStftM FttA<Mi6> 
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nmselts b strong enoogli to stifle an Utiiodj, or/lowwBottig 
of the arena!" 

«Ha!" laid the gladiator, coloaifQg with risfaatgftory, "ev 
lanista would tell a different stofj.** 

''What story could he tell against me, vain Lydon?" said 
Tetraides, frotiridng. 

"Or me, who have conquered in fifteen fights?" said the g^ 
gantic Niger, stalking up to the gladiator. 

« Or me? " grunted Spoms , with eyes of fire. 

"Tush!" said Lydon, folding his arms, and regarding his 
rivals with a reckless air of defiance. ' ' The lime of trial will soon 
come ; keep your valour till then." 

"Ay, do," said the snrly host; "and if I press down my 
thumb to save you , may the Fates cut my thread 1 " 

"Tour rope, yon mean," said Lydon, sneeringly: "keseis 
a sesterce to buy ooe." 

The Titan wine-vender seised the hand extended to him , and 
griped it in so stem a vice that the blood q»irted firom the fingersT 
ends over the garments of the bystanders. 

They set up a savage laugh. 

"I will teach thee, youog braggart, to play the Macedonian 
with me! I am no puny Persian, I warrant thee! What, manl 
have I not fought twenty years in the ring, and never lowered my 
arms once? And have I not received the rod from the editor^s own 
hand as a sign of victory, and as a grace to retirement on my 
laurels? And am I now to be lectured by a boy?" So saying, he 
flung the baud from him in scorn. 

Without chaugiog a muscle , but with the same smiling face 
with which he had previously taunted mioe host, did the gladiator 
brave the painful grasp he had undergooe. But no sooner was 
his hand released, than , crouching for one moment as a wild cat 
crouches, you might see his hair bristle on his head and beard> 
and with a fierce and shrill yell he sprang on the throat of the giant, 
with an impetus that threw him , vast and sturdy as he was , from 
Us balance; — and down, with the crash of a falling rock, he 
fell; — while over him fell also his ferocious foe. 

Our host , perhaps , had had no need of the rope so kindly re* 
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eommoodad to him by Ljdoa, had be ramained three miniitee 
longer in that position. Bat , snmmoned to his assistance by the 
noise of his fall, a woman, who had hitherto iiept in an inner 
apartment , mshed to the scene of battle. This new ally was in 
herself a match for the gladiator; she was tall, lean, and with 
arms that conld giTe other than soft embraces. In fact , the gentle 
helpmate of Bnrbo , the wine-* seller, had Uke himself fought in 
the lists* — nay, under the emperor's eye. And Bnrbo himself — 
Burbo, the unconquered in the field, according to report, now 
and then yielded the palm to his soft Stratonice. This sweet crea- 
ture no sooner saw the imminent peril that awaited her worse half, 
than, without other weapons than those with which Nature had* 
protided her, she darted upon the incumbent gladiator, and, 
clasping him round the waist with her long and snakelilte arms, 
lifted him with a sudden wrench from the body of her husband, 
leaTing only his hands still clinging to the throat of his foe. So 
haye we seen a dog snatched by the hind legs from the strife with a 
fallen rival in the arms of some euTions groom ; so have we seen 
one half of him high In air — passive and offenceless — while the 
other half, head, teeth, eyes, claws, seemed buried and engulfed 
in the mangled and prostrate enemy. Meanwhile the gladiators, 
hipped, and pampered, and glutted upon blood, crowded de- 
lightedly round the combatants — their nostrils distended — their 
lips grinning — their eyes gloatingly fixed on the bloody throat of 
the one , and the indented talons of the other. 

*'Habetf (he has got it!) habetl" cried they, with a sort 
of yell , rubbing their nervons hands. 

** Non habeo , ye liars , I have not go t it! " shouted the host, 
as with a mighty effort he wrenched himself from those deadly 
hands, and rose to his feet, breathless, panting, lacerated, 
bloody; and fronting, with reeling eyes , the glaring look and 
grinning teeth of his baffled foe , now strugglhoig (but struggling 
with disdain) in the gripe of the sturdy amazon. 

'*Fair play!" cried the gladiators, ''one to one;" and, 



• Not only did -women temetlmof flgbt in the smphitlioAtrei, tat ovt n 
thof • of noUf Mrth participated in that utok ambition. 



tot«froHiiiis<«»mlBi>iiB igiiett. 

lint 4.ydMi, fetlittc; aibAiiei at ills preaent ^•iHoti^ >«lid 
Mdeairoiitingiii ?aitt to ihakt ^sfflkeign^ of in^ringo, rfiiyiml 
his hand into Us girdle, md dicw iBcth « tshort kafife. Sb «ie- 
Dsokig ims Ms Itoky 4oM9faUy«gleMned ^ttie bMs*, (that Mnto- 
nice^ wlw^tsoned 00(^10 the<istfefBellR>d8 4tftbittie»'SiuiBd 
bacfel&faltim. 

*'0 fsf^l" eiied slie; ^*<Ae (tnftu! ^ he has vonceried 
weapons! Isibatfair? isifttt Mke « fenttomaft inl 'a gladittor? 
No, faideed, I saoiii «Mh faHows!" With that sha ooaleBip- 
tuaiislf tnmadher banlL ob Ibe fladialor, lawl kalleiiai<0 laiaiBhia 
the conditio* «lf her husband. 

iBnt he, >a8 fnneh inored to tin ooastitiMfoDal eufcises'n wa 
EngllihhQH*«dogis4oaoant8stivfth'anioR<eotleiAltaganist, had 
akeady reommred 'hlBiscir. Zhe ipnrple hnes 'receded from nk» 
ciiauonenriMeefhiS'dieefc, ibe ^relns'ef the ibiehead'fslired into 
Ibek wonted she. He «lieak himself wiA n codlplacein gvoM, 
satbfied that he •was istffl alive, and then ieolEtn^ at hli fenfren 
head io fMCiMi an ahr>of •more ^ipreibation Uian he had lev^ hii- 
stowed npon him ibefoie *«— 

''»B^<iaBtori! " (said he, *nbMi4ift a strtmgeriMto^than IHNik 
thee for! I see then art a imiui of tnetil and ttftne^ gtve nnlhy 
hand, myterbr* 

''Jolly old Borbo ! " etfed iflie gitdbtors, mppUeMtg; 'hAao^ 
to the backbone. "Ohe him th^ hand, Lydon.*' 

<*0h, to be sure," said tbefMiaiar: '^iNitiiawf iMve Hffiled 
his blood, 1 lewg to lap the whole." 

''Byfierenlesr* veMv&edttiyhost, <qtfte tmMsired, *< that is 
the itrae gladfotbr fieeling. Pufinx! tt> chfaik \ftan g^od trakting 
iBaymakeanMa;'iHiy, aheastieiraMlnKiibeieHMfrr' 

^Jl %ewBftI O d«M»rd! we bent fh<6 beaiAs hdltow!" «ried 
Tetraides. 

''Well, well," said SfmottiM, Hho IMS now amtiloyed in 
smoothing her hair and adjusting her locks, "If ye are all good 
friends again, 1 recommend yon to be quiet and orderly; for«ome 
young noblemen^ yonrfMitroQS and hachen , tefs stalto say the| 
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vM come here to {my yon a tfsH; tbey wfshte 0eryoii<a«oM«t their 
ease than at the schools , before they mAe up their 4dnA8 on the 
great fij^t (at the amphitheatre. So 4hey vhvays ceme tOdny house 
for that purpose: they know we onlyieeeive dtt heM f^bdiatoM in 
Pompeii — onr society dsfvery select, pmised be thaigods ! " 

''Yes/* coatiniNd Bnrho^ drinking offoi bowl, <or mther a 
pail of wine, ** a man who has won my lanreis ean only enooorage 
thebra?e. Ijfdon, ddok, my boy; mi^jfou have an honourable 
old age like mine!" 

''Come here," said fitratonloe, drawing her husband 4o tier 
affectionately by the ears,, ila ihat ouess which Tibnlltts has so 
prettily described — '* Come Jieiel " 

'*Not so hard, she-wolf! thou art worse ihan the gladiator," 
murmured the huge jaws of Burbo. 

''Hist!" said she, whispering him: "Calenus has just stole 
in, disguised, by the back way ; I hqpe he has brought the ses- 
terces." 

'*Ho! ho! I will join him," saidBurbo; ''meanwhile, Isay, 
keep a sharp eye on the ci^)s — attend to the score. Let them not 
cheat thee, wife; th^y are heroes to be sure, "but then they are 
arrant rogues : Cacus was nothing to themj" 

"Never f^ar me, foolT" "wasthe conjugal reply; and Burin), 
satisfied with the dear assurance , strode trough "fiie apartment, 
and sought the penetralia of his house. 

"So those soft patrons are coming to look at our mlAcles, 
said Niger. "Who sentto previse thee of ft, mynfistresst" 

"Lepidus. He brings with him Clodius , the sorest lietierte 
Bempeii, and Ibe young Gnek, •GlaiieuB.'' 

**fk wa§er en a wager," ciiied Tetraides^ *"Ciodiii6 Ibets on 
me, for twenty sesterces I What say you, Lydonl?" 

"He bets 'OB me!" saidLydoii. 

"No, nBflie2"|;innted>l^ra8. 

" AottsI 4o yoa jibkik he irenld {prefer any ef youte Niger?*' 
eaiditlie athWftk, thnsmedesdy naming himself. 

" Well, wall, " )Mld<Slratoniee, as she pierced « hngS'aoipbiHn 
for her guests , who had now seated themselves before one of the 
tables, "great men 'and brave, asyeailthinkyeittBelves, which 
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ol JOB wiQ flg^t the Nomidiaa Ikn in case no malefoctor should be 
found to dq^iite yon of the option? " 

**I who have escaped your anns, stout Stratonice^" said 
Lydon, '*might safely, I think, encounter the lion." 

''But tell me," said Tetraides, *' where is that pretty young 
slave of yours •» the blind giil, with bright eyes? I have not 
seen her a long time." 

**0h ! she is too delieato for you, my son of Neptune," * said 
the hostess, **and too nice even for us, I think. We send her 
into the town to sell flowers and sing to the ladies; she makes us 
more money so than she would by waiting on you. Besides, she 
has often other employments which lie under the rose." 

"Other employments!" said Niger; "why, she is too young 
for them." 

"Silence, beast!" said Stratonice; "you think there is no 
play but the Corinthian. If Nydia were twice the age she is at pre- 
sent, she would be equally fit for Testa — poor giri ! " 

"But, hark ye, Stratonice," said Lydon; **how didst thou 
come by so gentle and delicate a slave? She were more meet for 
the handmaid of some rich matron of Rome than for thee." 

"That is true," returned Stratonice ; "and some day or other 
1 shall make my fortune by selling her. How came I by Nydia, 
thou askest?" 

"Ay." 

" Why , thou seest, my sUyb Staphyla , — thou rememberest 
Staphyla, Niger?" 

"Ay, a large-haoded wench, with a face like a comic mask* 
How should I forget her, by Pluto ! whose handmaid she doubt- 
less is at this moment? " 

"Tush, bruto!— Wen, Staphyla died one day, and a great 
loss she was to me , and I went into the market to buy me another 
slave. But, by the gods ! they were all grown so dear since I had 
bought poor Staphyla, and money was so scarce , that I was about 
to leave the place in despair, when a merchant plucked me by the 

*S«B of Neptune, aL«tiaphrMe£oraboitt«roiu, f«roel«iu ft Hew* 
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robe: 'Bfistress/ said he, 'dost thou want a slafe cheap 7 I have 
a child to seU — a bargain. She is but little, and almost an infant 
it is true; bat she is qniclt and qniet, docile and clever, sings 
well and broiders, and is of good blood , I assure you/ * Of what 
country?' said I. 'Thessalian.' Now I iLuew the Thessalians 
were acute and gentle. So I said I would see the girl. I found her 
just as you see her now, scarcely smaller and scarcely younger in 
appearance. She looked patient and resigned enough , with her 
hands crossed on her bosom, and her eyes downcast. I aslied the 
merchant his price: it was moderate, and I bought her atonee. 
The merchant brought her to my house , and disappeared in an in- 
stant. Weil, my friends, guess my astonishment when I found 
she was blind! Ha! ha! a clever fellow that merchant! I ran at 
once to the magistrates, but the rogue was already gone from 
Pompeii. So I was forced to go home in a very ill humour, I as- 
sure you; and the poor girl felt the effects of it too. But it was 
not her fault that she was blind, for she had been so from her birth. 
By degrees, we got reconciled to our purchase. True, she had 
not the strength of Staphyla, and was of very little use in the 
house, but she could soon find her way about the town , as well as 
if she had the eyes of Argus : and when one morning she brought 
OS home a handful of sesterces , whic)^ she said she had got from 
selling some flowers she had gathered in our poor little garden, we 
thought the gods had sent her to us. So from that time we let her 
go out as she likes, filling her basket with flowers, which she 
wreathes into garlands after the Thessalian fashion , which pleases 
the gallants ; and the great people seem to take a fancy to her, for 
they always pay her more than they do any other flower-girl, and 
she brings all of it home to us , which is more than any other slave 
would do. So I work for myseif , but I shall soon afford frt>m her 
earnings to buy me a second Staphyla ; doubtless , the Thessalian 
kidnapper had stolen the blind girl from gentle parents. * Besides 

* The Theualiwi ■Isve-merehttito were celebrated for purloining 
persons of birth ond edncntioni thej did not always apare those of their 
own eoiintrj. Aristophanes sneers bitterly at that people (proverbially 
treacherove) for their naqveaehable desire of gain by this barter of 
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her skin in tbe gwlMidSi. ^.sings and ptaja od th* dtiwn, wMeh 
alfia MngA mon^j ;. and latelji ^^ but t h a i ift.a secret."' 

**ThAt la a secnl^ whMi " cried I^don, ^arbthositiinied 
spbgiBXi?" 

**Stpliynx» DO — wfajaphjiix?'* 

**G«Aae thy gabble,. Qiwd miatitsa, and briB9.i]ftaiiraMai <- 
I am. hungry/' saidSpema,. Impatieally. 

''And I too,/' echoed the. grfaaMigeB, wfaetUBg hi* knife ob 
Urn palm of his hand. 

The amason slalked away to die kitoheni, andi toon relnned 
^rlib, a traiy laden with large pieces of. mnal iHtf-nw;. inr so, as 
now,, didtkc hajooea of. the prize-fight imagine they best sustained 
their hardihc«4 and ferocity; they dvew ronnd Uie taUa ^th the 
eyes of famished wolves -* the meat yanished, the. wine flowed. 
SoleaTftwetho^e Important penonagea. of chaaielife.to foUewilhe 
stopSiofBarbcw 

GHAfPTBR If. 

Two worthies* 

Lm the<eadiflr>times.of Bfime tha prieathAod was a profi»sien, 
not of lucaet, bnt.oi hAnqps.. It wa»« embraced fay the noblest 
ciUzeDS«^^it wai»>£BirbUden> tft th» plebeians. Alterwwds^ asd 
long previoofiitoithe paeaent^ato^ it wan eqnafty opeo to^aU nnhs; 
at least,, thatpiartof the profesidlon which tembraeed tlie flamens, 
or priests^ <^ nob ofi rettgion gBDcmlly, hntiofi pecoiiap godsb 
Even the priest of Jtapiter (the Flamea IHalis^ , preceded by< a 
Uetor, and.eBtttlediby his office to the. entrance of the senate, at 
first the especial dignitary of the patricians , was sabseqneatly tfas 
choicA of theipeople* "She' less natkMiai and less honoured dailies 
were usually, servedibp p(ebeh» ministcfs^ and many embraced 
the. profession.,, asi oemi the Catholic GhnbtiffiS' enten the nnmastie 
firaternity, less from the impulse of devotion than the suggestions 
of a. calculating poverty* Thus GalemM, the priest of Isis, was 
of theiowest origin. His relations, though not bis parents, were 
fireednien. H& had received' from them a Dberal educatioa, and 
from his father a small patrimony , which he had soon eihanstad^ 
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He cnibraetd the priesthood «• a* last moaree tnm dittress. 
Whatever the state emoluments of the sacred' professlm, whkh 
at that* time ware probably small <, the oflSoers of a popnlav temple 
could naver complalii oC the- ppsfits of thdr calliBgi lliere is no 
professiim so ImsiKtfjAaa.thatwhiabipraialses oa the superstition 
of the iQMltUiidii. 

GalemiS'hadibiit one snrrfviag' rdaClYe at PsnpeH, and- that 
was Borboi. VarkHn dafh and> disreputable ties*, strenger than 
those oii blood, united togellter their hearte and interests-; and 
often the minister of Isis stole disguised and fturtirely ftroes tiie 
supposed austerity of hist deirotions; -^ and gliding through the 
back door of the retired gladiator » a. man iofamoMs. alike by vices 
Mid bjf.profe3sion|. i^oiced,to throw off thelaMjag of auhyp^risy 
whil^h 1 . Wfoff the dicti^te^of a?arice , hisi ruling. passioa». would 
at all Ume^ baye. sa^dpinaily upo9 a iMMini!too,briital.for enren the 
niimici:y. of ykumn. 

Wrapped, inooo of those laf§e ma nti s o wUeh^eame infuse 
a«ion|^ tim RoiMMS in praportion as they disnissed^ the> tega, 
whoaeawpk' folds weil eenoealed the fomiv andin'ivhleh • sort 
of hood (tattaohfld to it) aflbrdednoJess aisepiiity to/tbe features, 
CiJenosi nowi sal ia the small and private> «hambei» e^ the*wiBe- 
s^ier, from. which a'SOMllfain, or paasagsv laoval enee to>tliat 
back entrance with which neariy all the ho«M8» oP lk>iapeii> were 
ioiAished. 

Opposite to liim sat the sturdy Buriko , eerefaHy counfhig on a 
table iMtneeDtthaoft alittle^piie of coins wfafob the priest* had just 
poured from Ids purse — for purse* weve'SsieemmoallMtt asiiowv 
wMh this. diffHrenee^thf9wewiuflimllr.betlei fornix 

'*Vo«9ee/* saidCaleBus; 'Mhatwe pay you handsomely, and 
yen ov^ti tatithaik ne ibr recoimneDditig»yoifttoso advaaCageous 
a market." 

"Idoj my wain , Ide/'repliedBurilyo, afl^ctionately, as he 
swept tiMNsetoB' into^ leathern receptacle which he tlren deposited 
in his girdle, drawing the bueUe^rownd'hfs eapacfbus-waistmore 
doself than lie was- west to do fat the- Ikx hours of' his domestic 
ttfocattaasi *^Aiid<by Siis^ fMr, andNisis^, orwhaterer other 
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gods there may be in Egypt, my UtUe Nydia is a tery Hesperides ^ 
a garden of gold , to me/' 

** She sings well, and plays like a mnse," retamad Calenin; 
** those are Tirtaes that he who employs me always pays liberally/' 

*'He is a god,'' cried Borbo, enthnsiasyeally; ** every rich 
man who is generous deserves to be worshipped. Bat eome, a cop 
of wine, old Mend: tdl me more abont it. What does she do? 
she is frightened, talks of her oath, and reveals nothing/' 

^'Nor will I, by my right hand! I, too, have taken that 
terrible oath of secrecy/' 

'* Oath ! what are oaths to men like nsT" 

"Tme, oaths of a common fashion; bat this I** — and the 
stalwart priest shuddered as he spoke. *'Tet," he eontlnned, 
in emptying a huge cop of unmixed wine, *'I wiU own to thee, 
tliat it is not so mnch the oath that I dread as the vengeance of him 
who proposed it. By the gods I he is a mighty sorcerer, and coidd 
draw my confession fkom the moon , did I dare to make it to her. 
Talk no more of this. By PoUui! wild as those banquets arg 
which I eqjoy with him, I am never quite at my ease there. I 
love, my boy, one jolly hour with thee, and one of the plain, 
unsophisticated, laughing girls that I meet fai this chamber, 
all smoke-dried though it be , better than whole nights of those 
magnificent debauches.' 

''Ho! sayest thou so! To-^norrow night, please the gods, 
we will have then a snug carousal." 

** With all mj heart," said the priest, rubbing his hands, and 
drawing himself nearer to the table. 

At this moment they heard a slight noise at the door , as of one 
feeling the handle. The priest lowered the cowl over his head. 

''Tush!" whispered the host, *<it Is but the blind ghl," as 
Nydia opened the door, and entered the apartment. 

**Ho! giri, and how dost thou? thou lookest pale — thoa 
hast kept late revels? No matter, the young must be always the 
young'," said Burbo, encouragingly. 

The girl made no answer, bat she dropped on one of the seats 
with an air of lassitude. Her colour went and came rapidly; ^ 
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beat tbe floor inpalldriitk with her small f^et , theo she sQddenli 
raised her iioe , aod said with a detennioed voice , — 

«*]fasler, yen may starve me tf jom will, — you may beat 
me , — y«i> may tbreateti me with detib , — but 1 whl f^ no more 
to that unholy pUee t ** 

**How, fool!" said Borbo, in a savage Tolee, andhlsfaeAvy 
brows met darkly ever bis fieree aod bloodshot eyes ; '*how, rebe^ 
lioust Take care.*' 

**I have safd it," oaid te poor girt, crossinfr ^^ hands on 
her breast. 

*<What! my modest one, sweet vestal, then wUt go no more? 
Yery well , then shell he carfied.*' 

*^I will rstse the eity with my crTes," safd she, passionately, 
and the oeloiir mewnfed to her brow. 

** We will take care of that, too; ifton s&aH go gagged.*"^ 

''Then may the gods help mef " said Nydia, rfetog; *'I will 
appeal to the magistrates.'* 

«*Thlne oath, r^memherf^.said a hbllow voice, as for 
the first time Calenus joined in the dialogue. 

At those words a trembling sliook the frame of the nafhrCanate 
girl; she clasped her hands imploringly. <* Wretch that I am!" 
she cried , and hoist violently into sobs. 

Whether or not it was the soand of that vehement sorrow which 
bnmgl^ the gentle Stratonlee to the spot, her grisly fbtm at this 
moment appeared in the chamber. 

**How now? what hast thon been doing with my shve^ bmte?" 
saiAshe, angiily, toBnrbo. 

'< Be quiet, wii^,** said he, inatonehalf-sulleii, half^hnid; 
'*yoa waat newgirdles and fine cldthes, do yon? WeU then, take 
care of ye«r slave, or yen* may want ftem long. Ym eapfti tno 
— vengeanoe on thy head , wreliiied one V 

^<Wka«i9tfais?*' said tike hag, looking from.otte> to the other. 

9ydia started as by a sudden imptflse from the wall against 
which she had leaned; she threw herself at the feet of Stratonice; 
she coihftteed her knees, and tooking Dp Bt her with tiiose sightless 
Iwl tootMuf eyes, — 

**Omyndsti^8s1'' sobbedshe, "yon area woman , — you 

Pompeii, 7 
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hiTe bad sisten, — you haye been young like me, — feel fax 
me, — save me! IwiUgototboseborriblefeastsnomoref 

*' Stuff I" said tbe hag, dragging her up rudely by one of tbose 
delicate hands, fit for no harsher labour than that of weaving the 
flowers which made tier pleasure or her trade; — "stuff! these 
fine scruples are not for slaves." 

** Hark ye," saidBurbo, drawing forth his purse, and chin- 
king Its contents: "you hear this music, wife; by Pollux! if 
you do not break in yon colt with a tl^t rein , you will hear it no 



more." 






"The girl is tired," said Stratonice, noddbig to Calenus; 
" she will be more docile when you next want her." 

"Ton! you! who is here?" cried Nydia, casting her eyes 
round the apartment with so fearful and straining a survey, that 
Calenus rose fai alarm fh>m his seat, — 

She m u s t see with those eyes ! " muttered he. 
Who is here? Speak, in Heaven's name! Ah, ifyonwera 
blind like me , you would be less cruel ," said she ; and she again 
burst into tears. 

"Take her away," said Burbo, impatiently; "I hate these 
whimperings." 

"Come!" said Stratonice, pushing the poor child by the 
shoulders. 

Nydia drew herself aside, with an air to which resolution gave 
dignity. 

"Hear me," she said; "I have served you faithfully, — I, 
who was brought up — Ah! my mother, my poor mother ! didst 
thou dream I should come to this? " She dashed the tear from her 
eyes , and proceeded : — " Command me in aught else , and I will 
obey ; but I tell you now , hard , stem , inexorable as you are , — 
I tell you that I will go there no more; or, if I am forced there, 
that I will implore the mercy of the praetor himself — I have said it. 
Hear me, ye gods, I swear!" 

The hag's eyes glowed with fire; she seized the child by the 
hair with one hand, and raised on high the other — that formidable 
right hand, the least blow of which seemed capable to crush the 
frail and delicate form that trembled in her grasp. That thought 
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itself appeared to strike ber, for she saspended the blow, changed 
her purpose , aod dragging Nydia to the wall , sefased from a hook 
a rope, often, alas I applied to a similar purpose, and the next 
moment the shrill, the agonhted shrieks of the blind girl rang 
piereingly tbroagh the house. 

CHAPTER 111. 

Glavent makt f a purcliai* tJiat afterwardi cotti lilai dear. 

'* Holla, my brave fellows!" said Lepidus, stooping his 
head, as he entered the low doorway of the house of Borbo. '* We 
hate come to see which of you most hojDours your lanista." The 
gladiators rose^from the table in respect to three gallants known to 
be among the gayest and richest youths of Pompeii, and whose 
voices were therefore the dispensers of amphitbeatrical reputation. 

'* What fine animals!" said Clodias to Glaucns: << worthy to 
be gladiators ! " 

^' It is a pity they are not warriors," returned Glaucus. 

A singular thing it was to see the dainty and fiutidiousLepidns, 
whom in a banquet a ray of daylight seemed to blind , — whom in 
the bath a breeze of air seemed to blast, — in whom Nature seemed 
twisted and perverted trom every natural impulse, and curdled 
into one dubious thing of effeminacy and art; -> a singular thing 
was it to see this Lepidus, now all eagerness, and energy, and 
life , patting the vast shoulders of the gladiators with a blanched 
and girlish hand, feeling with a mincing gripe their great brawn 
and iron muscles , all lost in calculathig admiration at that man- 
hood which he had spent his life in careftiUy banishing from 
himself. 

« So have we seen at this day the beardless flutterers of the sa- 
loons of London thronging round the heroes of the Fivescourt; — 
so have we seen them admire, and gaze, and ealculate a bet; — 
so have we seen meet together, in ludicrous yet in mehmcholy as- 
semblage , the two extremes of dvilized society, — the patrons of 
pleasure and its slaves — vilest of all slaves — at once ferocious 
and mercenary; male prostitutes, who sell their strength as women 
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their baaoty; beasts in act, batoaldaingthebcastabmotiT«, to 
tbeiast, atleaal, do nac asaagle Ibopiselvea lav OMHse j ! 

<*HaI Niger, baviriU}wi fight? *^ B#4L6piilii9( ^^and^rith 
whomT'^ 

"Sporaschanengesme," said the grim gianM Miptaliiin fight 
to the death, I hope.** 

*'Ah! to be sore," grunted Sponis, with a twInlKle of his 
small eye. 

"He takes the sword I | tha^et^pd Aetridept: itwiDbenre 
sport. I hope the surviTor will have enough to keep np the dignity 
ofthaerfwn." 

**NeTarf0ap, wa'H fill the pnrsa, my Hector,'^ saMOodinat 
«< let me aae^-^yoa fight against Niger? Glancns, abet^IhMfc 
Nigaiw" 

f'itohiyonao,'' cried Mga?, eiultii^. i^Thf nabteChidina 
knows me; eomt yanraalf dead akeady, mySporas*" 

aodkis took anl his tablal. ^ '^A bat, ^ toi aastnrtla.* 
What say you?" 

** So be it,'* said Qlaneus. ^^Bulwhorahamwehfie? I never 
saw this hero befovet ^ and he glanaad at Lydmi, idioaa Umbs were 
slighter than those of his aooqianate, and who hi|d something of 
graee, andaomatUngevenolMble, in his free, irfileh hla pvfh 
feasioB had not yet irikoUy destroyed. 

<*It is Lydon, a youngster, pnettsed only with Iha wooden 
sword aayat," answered |6ger, eondesoea^io^. ^^ But he has 
the true bload in him , and has chidyienged Teiraidaa." 

«<H«Qballeiigedme,'' saidLydon: «' I accept the eANN" 

'« And how do you fight? " ashed Lepidua, «« Chut, my boy, 
wait a ^^le before yon conteiid witti Tetraidea.*' I^dieo s«dled 
disdainfully. 

*<Isheaeilhwnova8la¥aT'' saidCtodiua. 

'*Acitiiaa;-rt^wearealldtiaeMhefa," ^oothNigai. 

<^IMveteh ant your arm, myLydoK,-' saldl^pldus, with the 
air of a oonnolsaeuv, 

Ibe gladiator, wMiaaigBifleaiitgtaMaalbiaeoaqiaQifmm ai« 

* A little mere thas sei. 
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tond«4 an ttm irtiieh^ if ttot «o huge in Its sir4i as thoM of his 
comrades , was so finn in its muscles, so beantifuDy sjmMlrical 
In its piofMiniaiiStf Chat Ilia thMt viaftoM mtered siamltaBOMsiy an 
admiring eteianiatittii 

'*Well, mM» whatisywrweapaii?" addClodMS^ Ublatin 
liand. 

'* We afe la figbtfirotvithtba castas; aAenrwds^ ifkalhsDr- 
YiYO, witli swords/' retomed Tetraidasy siMii^l|« «iii with an 
eanfioiis scowl* 

*' With the castas? ** cried Glaaeas; ''thera pm are witNig, 
Lgrdon; the castas is the Gnelc tebion^ I know H welk Ton 
should have encouraged flesh for that contest ; yoa are fiir toa 4hin 
far it — avoid the cestos." 
I cannot y" saidLydon. 
AndwhrT** 
I haya aaid -* baaausa ha has obaQao0ad aaai." 

** Bat he will nat hold yam t# ihe ptacisa waapaa^" 

*'My honour holds iaer' raturnadLyd«tt« {MNndif. 

**I bet on Tetraides» two to one, at the cestus/' said do- 
dins; ''shall it be» Lapidusf ^ CTenhattfaig^ wMiawonis.'' 

'*If yoogl?anielhfee to ooe» I ^ill not take the odds/* said 
Lepidus; ''Lydon will never come to the swords. Yoaarendgh^ 
aoonaouafc" 

^'Whatsayyon, GlaucusT" saidClodios. 

'* I wiH take iba odds three to ona«" 

'*Ten sestertia to thirtyT** 

"Yea*"* 

Caodios wioto liie hot hi his hoalu 

''Pardon me noble sponsor, mine,^ said Lydon^ in a low 
voice to Ghneoa t "but how much think yon the vielor will glln?" 

"Howmttcht 1^, petfhaps seven seatavtia/' 

"Ton are aura it will be as moch?" 

"At least. Bat avion y«ml ^ a GMckwooldlivratfitraght 

* Th« reader will Mt oonfenad tkt AMlerlti ^th ikm ititereM. A 
■Mtertnem, which wa* a fiem, not a com, wai a thontand thaea the 
vidtte af a veitetHttt; the firit wife Equivalent to SH it. i^d, , tha lait to 
lA a| fttClriasi of ottr BMaf. 
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ofthe honour and DOt tbe monty. Oh! Eomaos, every ^ere ye 
are Romans ! ** 

A bfaish mantled over the bfonied eheefc of the f^dialor* 

<«Do not wrong me, noble Glaoeas; I think of both, Iwt I 
shonld never have been a gladiator bnt for the money/' 

**Ba8e! mayest thon fail ! A miser never was a hero." 

"I am not a miser/' saldLydon, hanghtOy, and he withdrew 
to the other end of the room. 

**Bnt I don't seeBnrbo; where It BnrboT I mvst tallc with 
Borbo," cried Clodins. 

<'He is within," said Niger, pointing to the door at the ex- 
tremity of the room. 

**And Stratonice, the brave old lass, where is she?" qnott 
Lepidus. 

** Why, she was here just before you entered; bnt she heard 
something that displeased her yonder, and vanished. PoIInx! 
old Borbo had perhaps eanght hold of some girl in the back room. 
I heard a female's volee crying out; the old dame is as jealous as 
Juno." 

*'HoI excellent !" cried Lepidas, langfaing. <'Come, Clo- 
dins, let as go shares with Inpiter; perhaps he has caught a 
Leda. " 

At this moment a load cry of pain and terror startled the 
gronp. 

*' Oh , spare me ! spare me ! I am but a child , I am blind , — 
Is not that punishment enough?" 

** O Pallas ! I know that voice , it is my poor flower-girl ! " ex- 
claimed Glaucus , and he darted at once into the quarter whence 
the cry rose. 

He burst the door; he beheld Nydia writhing in the grasp of the 
infuriate hag; the cord, already dabbled with blood, was raised 
in the air, — it was suddenly arrested. 

'*Fury I " said Glaucus, and with his left hand he caught Nydia 
firom her grasp ; '' how dare ye use thus a girl , — one of your own 
sex, — a child? My Nydia, mypoorinlhnt!" 

*'OhI is that you —- is that Glaucus?" exclaimed the flower-* 
girl, in a tone almost of transport; the tears^atood amsted on her 
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cbeek; she smiled, she dang Co his breut, she Idssed bis robe 
as she ehnig. 

*'And bow dare yon, pert stranger ^ interfere between a free 
woman and her sIsts? By the gods ! despite year fine tnnie and 
yonr filthy perftmies I donbt whether yon are even a Roman ci- 
tizen, mymannitin." 

*' Fair words, mistress, — fair words!" saidGlodins, now 
entering with Lepidas. '*This is my friend and sworn brother: 
lie must be pat under shelter of yoor tongue , sweet one; It rains 
stones !** 

'^ Give me my shiTe ! " shrieked the virago , placing her mighty 
grasp on the breast of the Greek. 

''Not if all yonr sister Paries coald help yon," answered 
Glaaeas. *'Fear not, sweel Nydia; an Athenian never forsook 
distress ! " 

''HoOa!" said Borbo, rising relactantly, ''what tarmofl is 
all this about a slave? Let go the yoong gendeman, wife, — let 
him go : for his sake the pert thing shall be spared this once." 
So saying, he drew, or rather dragged off, his ferocious helpmate. 

"Methought when we entered," said Oodius, "there was 
another man present? " 

"He is gone.'' 

For the priest of Isis had indeed thought it high time to vanish. 

"Oh, a friend of mine! a brother cupman , aq[nietdog, who 
does not love these snarlings," said Burbo, carelessly. "But 
go, child, you will tear the gentleman's tunic ifyondingtohim 
80 tight; go, yon are pardoned." 

"Oh, do not — do not forsake me!" cried Nydia, dinging 
yet closer to the Athenian. 

Moved by her forlorn situation, her appeal to him, her own 
innumerable and touching graces , the Gteek seated himself on 
one of the rude chairs. He hdd her on his knees , — he wiped the 
blood from her shoulders with his long bair , — he kissed the tears 
from her cheeks, — he whispered to her a thousand of those 
soothlog words with which we calm the grief of a child; — and so 
beautifbi did he seem in his gentle and consoling task , that even 
the fierce heart of Stratonfee was touehed. His presence seemed 
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to thti ll|^ over that iMfl««idob9Mn«lMiint,--^l«iiiig, boa«< 
tiftil, glorioiu, he was the emblem of all that earth ■ade aioit 
^FP7' eoBifortiiigOM that earth had abandoned I 

**Well, who could bKve ti<Nie^t oitf bll«dl^diahadbeeB80 
hooowredf" said the virago, a4piae^herhQitedhrow* 

Glaucus looked up at Boibo. 

''Iff iood asan," said ha, ''this is |iwr slafoi she sings 
well , she is aecustonied la the care of flowers ^ *^^ ^nah io nuke a 
present of snch a slave to a lady. Witt yoaseH her lo me?^ As 
he spoke he felt the whole frame of the poor giri tremble with do* 
tight; she started up^ she put her dishevelled hair fison her eyes, 
she looked aroond, as if, alas! she had tha power la aee! 

"SeUonrNydial no, indeed/' said Snralanice, gniffly. 

Nydia Buak baek with a tongalgh^ and i^ieinalsspedihaffaba 
of her protector. 

''Nonsense!" said Clodins, koftJiamfy^ "yon mnsi nUige 
rae. Wkat, man! what, aid dama! nflbdd nn, andyanrtnde 
is mined. la not Burba my kinsman Pansals clietii? Am I not 
the oraeie of the ampUthaatM and its hatoasT If I say the word* 
break i^ yonr wine ^ jars « yon aeHnn mare. (Ua«««s» tkealave 
is yours/* 

Barbo scratched his huge head , in evident embanaaament* 

" The #ri is worth her wei^llnf old to hk*" 

" Name yonr priee ^ I am rich /' said Gknoos. 

The andeat Italians were like the modem, there wns nothing 
they wottid nai sell , oMich less a poor Mind giii. 

"I paid six sestertia for her, shaia worth twdve now," flHit- 
tered Stratanice. 

' * Ton shall have twenty ; come to the magiatrttes at anea i and 
then to my house for your money*" 

" I would oat have aold the dear gfarl for a hundred bul to obliga 
noble Qodius," said Bnrbo, whfaiingly^ "And yon wiH speak 
to Pansa abouft the place af designator at the anphithaatra, 
nobia Ck>di«sl it would juat anii me^" 

"Thou Shalt have H/' aaidCfedins^ adding^ in a whisper to 
fiurbo, '* yon Greek can inake your fortune ; money runs throngh 
himlikaasievey aiatkto><^y with white -ohalk, my Priam/ 
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ftttdbaif^. 

«*Then, ihm, I huft to g6 it^Ai you, -^ with yoa! hup- 
pinesd!" mtiwntired Njdia. 

'* Pretty ooe, yes; and thy hardest task heacefbrtli shall be to 
slug thy Orecian bynios to the loveliest lady in Pompeii.*' 

The girl spraog from his cUs^p; a chaage camt over her whole 
face, so bright the instant before; she sighed beaYily t and then, 
once mo/e taking his hand, she said^ 

''Iihooghtlwastogoto jomr kousa?" 

"And«oliMMi8Mtf#r4hepreMAt4 ceiii«i wtloiMtfaM/' 



CHAPTER m 

Tfa« rivtl ol fflaneiM pxeuM onv^td in tV« nf* 

toNfc waK dne af those brfiHanttbaraclerawliielt, Imt oiMe«r 
twice , 'ft«Bli acrois oor career. iSbe tanlttfd Iti the Mghe^l |>erfe6- 
tfen the rarest of eaMhly gifia, -^ Oeniaa Md Beiraty. No eue 
«f«r )ioseeaaed siKi^^tfor Itttiileeicial ^«MMea withmii ktioiilbg 
them , *^ tHe alliteration of tte4eMy add ttiedt la pi«tty eflo«gli, 
but where merit ia grMit, tbe veil of tbat mo^scy you adiuft^ ue* 
ver disgdlaea tta eneiart Aroea ita peeaeaai^r. It is tiie )^tid eon- 
acioiisnesa of oenaiu qnaltif eo tbat it eannot veveal to itt cTeryday 
world, that gives to genius that shy , and reserved, and Ircmllited 
air, which poariea and fiatiem yon irtieo yeti etieomiter il. Do 
not lAeeeive yourself, vain HMddHfig, by Una t&ettgtft ciiat the 
embarmaaed manier e€ yon great nan ia a sign ftat be does not 
knowWs stiperlorili ioyoitr«-^fhat%MehyottMkefortfiodeatyis 
bai tbe aituggle of aelT'^eBieeiii. He knotm bttt tee «^resaiyely 
bow fMimeaatirably greater be is tban yoai, and H oaly disoen- 
certed, because, in the placea you eneoooler bitti, be ilMs bitnaelf 
aaddenly deaeended lo your level. He baa bM eouveHmtfoo -^ he 
baa not ibongbto-^bebaa net IMereoiirae with adebaayonf ^tt is 
year littleness that diseoneerta bim , not his own I 

lofle, then^ knew ber genioa; bttt, with that cbaMitfiig nvr- 
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Mtllltj flMt belongs of right to womooy tho had the fiiCQltj, m 
few of a kf ndred genius in the less malleable sex can claim — the 
ftcolty to bend and model her graeeftil intellect to all whom It 
eneonntered. The spaiidttng foantain threw its waters alike npoo 
the strand, the caTom, and the flowers; it refreshed » itsmiledy 
it dazzled every where. That pride , which is the necessary resntt 
of snperiority, she wore easily -— in her breast It concentered 
itself in independence. She pnrsaed thus her own bright asad so- 
litary path. She asked no aged matron to direct and guide her , — 
she walked alone by the torch of her own unfllckering purity. She 
obeyed no tyrannical and absolute custom. She moulded custom 
to her own will, but this so delicately and with so feminine a grace, 
so perfect an exemption from error, that yoa eoold not say she 
outraged custom, but commanded it. It was possible not 
to love lone; perhaps she seemed too high for the loye of vulgar 
natures; but if you did once love her it was to adoration. The 
wealth of her graces was inexhaustible — she beautified the eoos- 
monest action; a word, a look from her, seemed magic. Loye 
her, and you entered hito e new worid , you passed frwn this trite 
and coDunonplace earth. Tou were in a land in which your ey«s 
saw erery thing through an enchanted medium. In her presence 
you felt as if listening to exquisite music ; you were steeped in that 
sentiment which has so little of earth in it, and which musle so 
well inspires, — that intoxication which refines and exalts, which 
seises, it is true, the senses, but giyes them the charecter of 
thesouL 

She was peeuUariy formed, then, to conunand and foscinate 
the less ordinary and the bolder natures of men ; to love her was to 
unite two passions, that of love and of ambition, — you aspired 
when you adored her. It was no wonder that she had completely 
chained and subdued the mysterious but burning soul of the Egyp- 
tian, a man in whom dwelt the fiercest passions. Her beauty and 
her soul alike enthraOed him. 

Set apart himself fiY>m the conunon worid, he loved that daring- 
ness of diaracter which also made itself, among common things, 
aloof and alone. He did not, or he would not see, that that very iso- 
lation put her yet more from him than from the vulgar. Far as the 
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poles •*- hr as the night from day, his soHtade was dtflded frwn 
hen. He was solitary from his dark and solemn Tiees — she from 
her beantifril fancies afad her parity of viitae. 

If it was not strange that lone thos enthralled the Egyptian, far 
less strange was it that she had captured, as suddenly as irrcTo- 
cably, the bright and snnny heart of the Athenian. The gladness of a 
temperament which seemed woven from the beams of light had led 
Glaucns into pleasure. He obeyed no more yicious dictates when 
he wandered into the dissipations of his time, than the exhilarating 
Toices of youth and health. He threw the brightness of his nature 
OTor every abyss and cavern through which he strayed. His ima* 
gfnation daziled him, but his heart never was corrupted. Of far 
more penetration than his companions deemed, he saw that they 
sought to prey upon his riches and his youth; but he despised 
wealth save as the means of enjoyment, and youth was the great 
sympathy that united him to them. He felt, it is true, the im- 
pulse of nobler thoughts and higher aims than in pleasure could be 
indulged : but the world was one vast prison , to which the So- 
vereign of Borne was the Imperial gaoler; and the very virtues, 
which in the free days of Athens would have made him ambitious, 
in the slavery of earih made him inactive and supine. For in that 
unnatural and bloated civilisation , all that was noble in emulation 
was forbidden. Ambition in the regions of a despotic and luxurious 
court was but the contest of flattery and craft. Avarice had become 
the sole ambition , •— men desired prstorsfaips and provinces only 
as the license to pillage, and government was but the excuse of 
rapine. It is in small states that glory is most active and pure , — 
the more confined the limits of the circle; the more ardent the pa- 
triotism. Opinion is concentrated and strong , — every eye reads 
your actions , — your public motives are blended with your private 
ties , — every spot in your narrow sphere is crowded with forms 
familiar sinee your childhood , — the applause of your citiiens is 
like the caresses of your firiends. But in large states, the city is 
but the court: the provinces — unknown to you, unfamiliar in 
customs, perhaps In language, — have no claim on yourpatrio- 
tism, the ancestry of their inhabitants If not yours. In the cooft 
|oa deshre favour instead of glory; at a distance horn the court. 
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p«Ufo ifintrwi hts TMJihtil from yooi mA Mll-ialawt lu» no 
coaiiteitpoi8e« 

luly, Italy, wfailelirHtef :fMlf)ikMlu«o^»«r«i6-*>- jiMif teas 
flow beneath my foM , UMfi HM to the bliiid pelf ey nMeh weald 
ottite all }oiir efested eitiea , ttewuint fbf tMf repiibliei, hit» one 
empire; ftlte, petttiddtt^ dehidiefi! yiDfrf mdy bope of regeaera^ 
tion in tn divteioo. floitiiee, Wlaii, Teniee, GeiMt, majr be 
free onee men , If eaeb Is free. Bm ditam net of freedea for ilie 
wlioleiHiSeyMiettiiaTeifte parte; M heart nrtiat be tjie eentitof 
the aysteM , die bleed HMMtefi^tilate freely etery where; and In 
vast totttamnltles yon beheld but e bleated and freble gfant, trhMe 
brain !siaibed9e» whoaeHmbsAredeftd, and nhopejft In disease 
and weaikneas die penalty laf tr tt ie ee iadii^ the ftttwalp r e poitfon s 
<tf health and tlgonf . 

Thos thrown baek apon Ihemsdrea, tlie more ardent qaalities 
of Criaacos fonnd no vent, save In that overflowing imagination 
which gave sraee to pleasure and poetry to (honght. Ease was less 
despicable than contention with parasites and slaves, andlnxnrj 
coold yet be refined though ambidon eonld not be ennobled. Bot 
all that was best and brightest in his soul woke at once when he 
knew lone. Here was an empire , worthy of demi-'gods to attain ; 
here was a gloi;^, which the reeking smoke of a foal society conld 
not soil or dim. Love, In eveiy time, tn every state, can thus 
6nd space for Its golden altars. And tell me if there ever , even in 
the ages most favourable to g)oi]f, could be a triumph more exalted 
and elaUng than the conquest of one noble heart? 

And whether U was thiai this aeatimeDt inspifed hln» Us 
ideas glowed more brin^y, Ue seol seeaMd mora awake aad iMie 
visible , in lone'a pMaesRe* If natural tn love her , it was natural 
that she ahoold tetara the ^^assSon* Toang» bailUaniy eloquent, 
enamowed^ andAjdieoian* bawastoherasthelneanatloooftbe 
poetry ef her fiAer^alandi They weie net like oreatnaae of a wedd 
In whiih alrife aad sorrow aae the etemanH; thay wen like Ihiaga 
tobeseenonlyia thftholyd^of natautt so glodesa and •» fresh 
w«8 their youth, their hea«^« aod their love^ They aeemed out 
of pkce in the harsh and every-^y earthi thay bekHiged of right 
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totheSatuniianage, asdthtclrMmsofdeBiHpQdaBdBjmph. It 
was as if the pstitrf ol lifc gatbcMd and fed itself Id tktin, and io 
their hearts vers osBcentrated the last njs of the s«d of Mas a«d 
ofCtreses. 

Bat if lone was independent in her choice of life » so was her 
modesl piid^ pr^portionahij Yi^««t mi easibf lilarioed* The 
falsehood of th« C|;^ptiAO was in^ente^ hj a deep knowledge of her 
nature. Hie story of coar^eoe^a , pf iadelkijiic; la GUucq^, stimg 
her to the ipiick. She felt it a reproach upon her character and her 
eareer, a punishment above all to her loTe; she felt, for the first 
time , how suddenly she had yielded to that lore; she hhished with 
shame at a weakness , the extent of which she was startled to per- 
ceive; she Imagined it was that weakness which had Incurred the 
contempt of Glaucus ; she endured the bitterest curse of noble na- 
tures — humiliation! Tether love, perhaps, was no less 
ahtfOMjl Him i»9 pridft, If one Moment she nurmsrad repHwaches 
upon ijjiauciift *^ tf sae sacawt the ren e wi a oed » shadaiost hated, 
him <m at the «at alia buist taito pasrionaf taara^ her heait ykdded 
to its •Qftii«sa» and alia aaid is Iha biltenieM of SMgniAy ^^He 
despises me *^ he doss not love bis." 

Fiom tiio hour (ih^ Ggyptian had left her, shu had rebred to her 
oiesil seoludod chamber, she had shut out hev handmaids, she 
hild denied herself to the crowds that besieged her deor. CUauqus 
was «Kcl«ded with the rest; h* we«dwed, bni hci guessed not 
why ( Be never attributed H his iane -^ hit queen ^ his goddess 
-^ that wef«a«like capriee eC whkh the kive^poels of Italy so un- 
cesil«9ly ceniplai». He imaflned her, in the majesty of her 
eandouf , above all the arts that tQitsrei. He was troubled, but 
his hopes wtre net dimmed, for he knew already that he loved 
a«d was b«l<»vf dt wbst mote eould he desire an an am«let against 
iSiiir? 

M desfest night, thssi, when the streets were hnshsd, and 
theUghmocmsAly beheld 1^ devotions , he stole to that temple 
o(hi$ hesft ^ hcff boms ) ^ and weotd bar afler the beautifttll^shion 



* Atli0iw«« ~ •• Vh« true tenple «f Ctapid ii t&0 honM of the beloved 
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of his coQotiy. He covered her threshold with the rieheet garlands, 
fai which CTerj flower was a Tolnnie of sweet passion; and he 
charmed the kmg summer night with the sound of the Ljdan 
late ; and verses . which the inspiration of tlie moment sufficed to 

weave. 

"But the window ahove opened not; no smile made yet more 
holT the shining air of night. AH was still and dark. He knew 
not if his verse was welcome and his salt was heard. 

Yet lone slept not , nor disdained to hear. Those soft strains 
ascended to het chamber; they soothed, they subdued her. While 
she listened, she believed nothing against her lover; but when 
they were stilled at last , and his step departed , the spell ceased ; 
and , in the bitterness of her soul, she almost conceived in that de- 
licate flattery a new afiont* 

I said she was denied to all; but there was one exeeptloi^ there 
was one person who would not be denied, assuming over her ac- 
tions and her house something like the authority of a parent: 
Arbaces , for himself, claimed an eiemption from aU the cere- 
monies observed by others. He entered the threshold with the 
license of one who feels that he is privileged and at home. He 
made his way to her solitude, and with that sort of quiet and un- 
apologetic air, which seemed to consider the right as a thfatig of 
course. With all the independence of Ione*s diaracter, his art 
had enabled him to obtain a secret and powerfhl control over her 
mind. She could not shake it off; JBometimes she desired to do so; 
but she never actively stmgglbd agahist it. She was fascinated by 
his serpent eye. He arrested, he commanded her, by the magic 
of a mind long accustomed to awe and to subdue. Utterly unavrare 
of his real diaraeter or his hidden love, she felt for him the re- 
verence which genius feels for wisdom, and virtue for sanctity. 
She regarded him as one of those mighty sages of old, who at- 
tained to the mysteries of knowledge by an exemption from the 
passions of their kind. She scarcely considered him as a being, 
like herself, of the earth , but as an orade at once dark and sacred. 
She did not love him, but she feared. His presence was unwel- 
come to her; it dimmed her spirit even in its brightest mood; he 
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se^mad, with his diiUing and lofty aspeet, Uke some emineiiee 
which easts a shadow OTer the siu. Bat she noTer thought of for- 
bidding his Tisits. She was passfye under the inflaenee wUeh 
created in her breast » not the repugnance, bat something of the 
stillness, of terror. 

Arbaces himself now resolTod to eiert all his arts to possess 
Idmself of tliat treasure he so bomfaigiy eoyeted. He was cheered 
and elated by Ids conquest over her brother. Vtom the hour in 
which Apscides fell beneath the ▼oiuptnons sorcery of that ffete 
which we tiaye described, he felt his empire oyer the young priest 
triumphant and ensured. He knew that there is no yictim so 
thoroughly subdued as a young and fenrent man, for the first 
time deliyered to the tiuraldom of the senses. 

WlienApseides recovered, with the morning light, from the 
profound sleep which succeeded to tlie delirium of wonder and of 
pleasure, he was, it is true, ashamed — terrified — appalled. 
His yows of austerity and celibacy echoed in his ear; his thirst 
after holiness *- had it been quenched at so unhallowed a stream 7 
Bat Arbaces knew well the means by which to confirm his con- 
qaesC From the arts of pleasure he led the young priest at once 
to those of his mysterious wisdom. He bared to his amazed eyes 
the initiatory secrets of the sombre philosophy of the Nile — those 
seerets plucked from the stars, and the wild chemistry, widch, 
in those days, when Reason herself was but the creature of Ima- 
gfaiation, might well pass for the lore of a diyiner magic. He 
seemed to the young eyes of the priest as a being aboye mortality, 
and endowed with supernatural gifts. That yearning and intense 
desire for the knowledge which is not of earth — which had burnt 
from his boyhood in the heart of the priest — was dazzled , until 
it conAised and mastered his clearer sense. He gaye himself to 
the art which thus addressed al once the two strongest of human 
passions , that of pleasure and that of knowledge. He was loath 
to belieye that one so wise could err, that one so lofty could stoop 
to deeeiye. Entangled in the dark web of metaphysical morall- 
ties, he caught at the eicuse by which the Egyptian conyerted yice 
into a yirtue. Hid pride was insensibly flattered thai ArlMees had 
deigned to rank him withiumself, to set him apart from the laws 
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which homd the vidgar, to make Urn an angiut paftie^Mtor, 
boUiinthftvijBtio aladies and the magie fudMtioiis of hte soli<* 
tii4«k The pare and sleiii leseeoi of thai creed U> iHikh Olinlhiis 
had 8QO(|^ le make him eoaveit, w«re awept tmmf from his me- 
mory by the deluge of new passions. And the Egy^an, vito 
wa& veraed in the artielea U that true Mh , and who sooa- leened 
fioQi his pvfiU the eOafl whioh hod bean prodvced upon him hy 
lt» hetieRr<Hr»/ acwght, nol onakilfsUy, to «iido that cffhea^ hy a 
toseoffeoionhig^ hatfaaraaatioaadhaifearaeflt. 

«'11ua lakh/' eaiid ho, ^*iA bnta borrowed plagiarise from 
one ofthe iMny allaeorias invealcd hy ow priests of old. Oh-* 
serve/' ho ad<M» pofaHiag to o hierogiyphieal son^ -r*^ ^o^ 
serve, in these ancient ^jorea, tho or^^ of the Christian's 
Trhiity, Her« arai atott three Gods _ the Peity , the Spirii^ and 
the Son^ Qh«erve» th«l tho epithet of the Son is ^Saiioiir/^ 
oheerv<lik that the s^Pi ^7 which his hiinan qnaMties aae d en tlod 
is the crofts. ^ Nile hevo, toe , the mystic history of Oeirio, how 
he put on dcAUk; how h*Uiyia^^ grave; andhuw, thna Mfi^ 
lingasolemA wMmemcwi, he ioi«t agntn firom the dandl in theao 
stories wo h«i( dfl««gn to pahit on oUegory kma the oficratioiis oi 
nature and Ibe ewlQtio^a of the eternal heavens* Bai» tho olle^ 
g^ry nnknovHUf the typo4 ihemselveahAve foinished to ciodideiis 
nations tho matarialf^ q^ many oreeda. They have traveiM tAtho 
vast plains ^India ; they have mbed 4heKiaelv«a iipin the visianory 
q^nlatiQ»9 of tho Greek: heeoming moae and nMte gr(M» Md 
emhodMt «3 they emei^iMher firom the shadows of thew «n-<- 
tiqQAQngm> tbeyhAveaMfvmedehqmaiiandpalpohie£saihithia 
nov^l fa»th; a^d the havers of GaAilee aro ba4 tho nneoa oel o oo 
re^«ter9 of 9Sic of tfie sqpeFStiUens^ of ihe Nite ! " 

'Ms^. yfM the hist argument whi^h completely onbdned the 
priest 11 iraa neoasMry to him, as to «U, la bdleve Ia some- 
thing; oqd wdivMiftd an4» at lftat« imrehwtant, ho aorrendered 
hun$4lf to that beUef whMk Arhaoea incakaiod» and whlah aH 
thttwa« hitm«« in passion ^ aU thai w«s flotlwrins in vanl^*-*- 

* Th» M1«T«» win diow froB Ml vegva c<rfMMaBe« a "nay Mftretit 
coMImt fr^m tM ^ ti>e SgTVtMn. 
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all that wasalliiriog tat ^eanur** Mnmdta iovlte to, and coiilri- 
biitad lo confirm. 

This conquest Urns easily made, the Egyptian eonld now fjtf9 
himaelf wholly up to the pavsmit of a fhr deitfar and mightier ob- 
|eet; and be hailed, in hia flnooeoa with the brother, an omen of 
bis triumph over the sieter. 

He had seen lone on tlie day IbOowing the revel wo have wit- 
iieased; and which was ah» the day after he had poisoned her 
mind against bis rivaL Theneitday, and the neit, he saw her 
alao; and eaoh time bo laid himself out with conanmmate art, 
partly to confirm her impression against Glaucus, and prinefpally 
to prepare her for the impressions be desired her to reeeivo. The 
proud lone toolt care to ooneoal the anguish she endured t and the 
pride of woman has an bypooisy wfaieh ean deeeivo the most 
penetrating, and shame the most astute. But Arbaece was no 
less eantioua not to recur to a sul)}eet which be lilt it was most 
polHio to treat as of the lightest importance* He knew that by 
dwelling much upon the fault of a rival, yon only give him dignity 
in the eyes of your mistress t the wisest plan is, neither loudly to 
bate, nor biUerly to contemn; Ibe wisest plan la, to lower bim 
by an indifierence of tone, as if you could not dream that h e eould 
be loved* Tour safoty is in concealing the wound to your ovrn 
piide, and imperceptibly alarming that ^ the umpire, whose 
voice is fate! 6aeh, ^ all «Unes» will be the policy of one who 
knows the science of the aei -^ it wm now the Egyptian's* 

Be recBiped no more, Ibm, to the presomption of CHaueus; 
be mentioned bis name^ but not more often than that of dodius 
orofLepidus. He afi'ected to dase them together, as things of a 
low and ephemaral species; as things wantbig nothing of the 
butterfly, save its ianooence and its grace. Somoiimes he slightly 
allnded to some invented debauch, in which be declared them 
companions; sometimes be reverted to them as the antipodes of 
those lofty and sphritual natures* to whose order that of lone be-* 
longed. Blinded alike by the pride of lone, and, perhaps, by 
his own* he dreamed not that she already loved; but be dreaded 
lest she might have formed Ant Glaneaa the first fluttering prepoo* 
sessions that lead to love. And, secretly, be geoottd hU leetb 

PompeiL $ 
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fnneeaiidjMloiity, irfam he reflected en the yeuth, the hsd- 
nations , and the brflliancy of thai formidable riyal he pretended to 
nnderfaliie. 

It was on the fourth day from the date of the eloee of the pre- 
tiovabook, that Arhacesuid lone sal together. 

**Toa wear yoor yell at home," aaid the Egyptian; '*that h 
not flifar to thoee whom yon honour with your friendship.^* 

*'BQt to Arbaces," ttiswered lone, who, indeed, had cast 
the veil o?er her features to conceal eyes red with weeping, — **to 
▲rbaces, who looks only to the ndnd, wliat matters it that the 
dee Is concealed ?** 

''I do look only to the ndnd,** replied the Egyptian; ''shew 
me then yonr foce — for there I shall see it ! " 

**Toa grow gallant in the air of FompeU," said lone, with a 
forced tone of gaiety. 

«<Do yon tidnk, ftir lone, that it is only at Pompeii that I 
have learned to valne yon?*" The Egyptian's Tolee trembled •*- 
he paused for a moment, and then resumed. 

''There is a lore, beantiftil Ctreek, which Is not the lore 
only of the thoughtless and the young — there is a love which sees 
not with the eyes, which hears not with the ears; bat in which 
soul is enamoured of soul. Ihe countryman of thy ancestors, 
the caTC-nnrsed Plato, dreamed of such a love — his followers 
lia?e sought to imitate it; butitisaloTethatisnotfor the herd to 
echo — it is a lore that only high and noble natures can conceire^ 
it hath nothing in common with the sympathies and ties of coerse 
affection ; — wrinkles do not reroll it — the homeliness of feature 
doesnotdeter; Itasks youth, Itistme, but it asks it only in the 
freshness of the emotions; itasksbeau^, itistme, but it Is the 
beauty of the thought and of the spirit. Such Is the loye, O lone, 
which is a worthy offering to thee from the cold and the austere. 
Austere and cold thou deemest me — such is the Ioto that I ven- 
ture to lay upon thy shrine — thou canst receire it without a 
blush." 

*' And its name Is Friendship ! " replied lone : her answer was 
innocent, yet it sounded like the reproof of one conscious of the 
design of the speafcar. 
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*«FriMidsldp!** said Ailkaces, TeheiiMndy. *^No; that is a 
word too often proiuied to applj to a sentiment so sacred. 
Friendsliip ! it is a tie tliat binds fools and profligates ! Friend- 
sliip I it is the bond that unites the friTolous hearts of a Glaaens 
and a Clodios ! Friendship ! no , th a t is an affeetion of earth , of 
vulgar habits and sordid sympathies ; the feeling of which I speak 
is borrowed from the stars* — it partakes of that mystic and in« 
effable yearning, which we feel when we gaze on them — it burns, 
yet it purifies, — it is the lamp of naphtha in the alabaster yase, 
glowing with fragrant odours , but shining only through the purest 
yessels. No ; it is not love , and it is not friendship , that Arbaces 
feels for lone. Giye it no name — earth has no name for it — it is 
not of earth — why debase it with eartlily epithets and earthly asso-> 
dationsT" 

Nerer before had Arbaces yentnred so far, yet he felt his 
ground step by step; he knew that he uttered a language which, if 
at this day of affected piatonisms, would speak unequiyocally to 
the ears cf beauty, was at that time strange and unfamiliar, to 
which no predse idea could be attached , from which he could im- 
perceptibly adyance or recede, as occasion suited, as hope en- 
couraged, or fear deterred. lone trembled , though she knew not 
why ; her yeil hid her features , and masked an expression , which, 
if seen by the Egyptian , would haye at once damped and enraged 
him; in fict, he neyer was more displeasing to her — the har- 
monious modulation of the most suasiye voice that ever disguised 
unhallowed thought fell discordantly on her ear. Her whole soul 
was still filled with the image of Giaucus ; and the accent of tender- 
ness from another only revolted and dismayed ; yet she did not 
conceive that any passion more ardent than that platonism which 
Arbaces expressed lurked beneath his words. She thought that 
he , in truth , spoke only of the affection and sympathy of the soul ; 
but was it not precisely that affeetion and that sympathy which had 
made a part of those emotions she felt for Giaucus ; and could any 
•dier footstep than his approach the haunted adytum of her 
keiitt 

Amdoas at once to change the convenation, she replied, 

• PUtfo. 
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therefim, with a eold and Indflfcfftat foioi, **Whi wq f ci Ar- 
iMLCct hoaomni with the acatjintate of ealetia » itisBStaralthalhis 
elcntad wisdrai ihoiild eaiovr that stBdniliitwith it9#«ithMa; 
it is natural that his friattdtUpahovld be purer thin thai of othafB^ 
whose potaoita and errori ha does not diig* to sharet BnltellBM, 
A^bacesy hast thaw seen mj brather of late? Ha haa not Tiailad 
me fMT aararal daya; atid when I last saw him, hia manner 
distaihad and alarmed me mnah« I ftar lest ha waa loo piee^iicate 
In the aarera ehdlca thst ha hSa adapted, and that ha repents an 
irrevoeahie step." 

''Beahaerad, Iona»" replisd the Egjptian. ''It ia trae* that 
some little time sinee he waa troabM and aad of apirit; thaoe 
donbta beaet him which wen lihely to hanni one of that Ihnrent 
temperament, which ever ebbs and flows, and vibrates hatwaen 
eieitement and eihanation« Bnt he, lana, ha eaaia to nw in hia 
aoiietiea and hia distraaa; ha aottght one who pitied and laiad 
him; I have calmed Ua nrind*^I have reoMfed hia donbia**- 
I have tahen Um from the threshold of Wisdom into its tSBiple; 
and before the mijaatl of the goddess his sonl b hushed and 
aoothed. Fear not » he will repent no more; thej who traat thaaih- 
selres to Arbaoea never repent bat for a Bumient/' 

'^Tonrejoioeme," answered lone* ^<Mf dear brother I In his 
contentment I am happy." 

The conversation then tamed npon lighter svlq'eats; the 
EgyptiSh exerted himself to pleaaa, he caBdaSeended even to 
entertain; ths vast variety of hia knoaiedge enabled him ts adorn 
and light up every snbject on whicfa he tonehed( and kmet for 
getting the displeasing effect of his former words » waa tarried 
away, dtepit* hersadnesa^ by the magio of his InMlleet* Her 
manner became unrestrained and her langnage fluent; and Ar- 
baces » who had waited his opportunity, naW hasten^ la seiia it* 

''Ton have never setn ,** said he , "the interiorpf my home ; 
it may amuae yon to do so : it contains soma roamrUiat may en- 
plain to yod what yon have often aaked ma to deaerihe ^ the 
fashion of an Egyptian house; not, indeed, that you will ^ttttaive 
in the poor and mtente proportions of Roman architecture the 
massive strength, the vast space, the gigantic magnificence, or 
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even the domestic constractloii of the palaces of Thebes and Mem- 
phis; but something tberw Is, here and there, that may serreto 
express to yon some noti^Hi of that antique civUisatioo which has 
humanized the world* Devote • then , to the austere IHeod of yonr 
youth , one of these bright summer evenings , and let me boast that 
my gloomy mansion has been hooonmd with the presence of the 
admired Ione«'' 

Uoeenseious of the pollntions of the mansion, of the danger 
that awaited her, lone readily assented t^ the {M'oposal. The next 
evening was fixed for the visit; and the JSgyptian , with a serene 
counteoanoe* and a heart beatjU;^ with fierce and nnholy |oy, de- 
parted* Scanee had he gone, when another visitor elai^ied ad- 
mission^ -- Bnt oow we return to Glancns* 

GHAPTBR V. 

Th« poor tortoiie — N«v changei for Nydla. 

Tflji morning sun shoQe over th« swsll and odorptis garden 
enclosed within the peristyle of the house of the Athenian. He |ay« 
reclined , sad and Ustl«i5sly, on the smooth grass which intersected 
the viridarinmj and a slight canopy stretched alhoye broke the 
fieroe rays of the snmmer san# 

When that fMry mansion was lurst disinterrtad {rem the earth, 
tbey found in the garden the shell pf a tortoise jihat had been its 
faimate, * That animal , so strange e linh in the creation • to whom 
Nature seems to have denied all the pleasures of \\U, save life's 
passive and dreamlil^e perception , had been the gnest of the place 
for years befpre Criancns purchasedM; for years, todeed, which 
went beyond the memory of man , and to which tradition assigned 
an almost incredible date. The house had been boilt Aod rebuilt— 
its possessors had changed and fluctuated ^ i^qerations had 
Ooorished and decayed -^ and still the tortoise dragged OQ its slow 
and unsympathij(iog existence. In the earthqnafce, whieh sixteen 
years before had overthrown many of the public buildings of the 

* I do not know wliether It be itill pfetenrod (I bope so), \nt the 
■hen of etorteiee wm feenS in the hoQM appnipriatea, ia tkie work, te 
Obnsevi. 
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clljy and scared away the amfted iohabltants , die house now in-. 
liabited by Glancns had been terribly shattered. The possessors 
deserted it for many days ; on their retam they eleared away the 
rains whieh encumbered the viridarinm , and found still the 
tortoise, unharmed and unconscious of the surrounding destruc- 
tion. It seemed to bear a charmed life in its languid blood and 
imperceptible motions ; yet was it not so inactire as It seemed : it 
held a regular and monotonous course; inch by inch it traversed 
the littie orbit of its doinain , taking months to accomplish tiie 
whole gyration. It was a restless voyager, that tortoise! — pa- 
tiently, and with pain , did It perform its self-appointed journeys, 
eTincittg no interest In die things around It — a philosopher con- 
centered in Itself! There was something grand In its solitary 
selfishness! — the sun In which it basked — the waters poured 
daily over it — the air, iHiich It Insensibly inhaled, were Its sole 
and unfailing luxuries. The mild changes of the season. In that 
lovely clime, affected it not. It covered Itself with its sheD — as 
the sldnt In his piety — as the sage In his wisdom — as the lover In 
bis hope. 

It was impervious to the shocks and mutations of time — It 
was an emblem of time Itself: slow, regular, perpetual: un- 
witthdg of the passions that fret themselves around — of the wear 
and tear of mortality. The poor tortoise ! nothing less than the 
bursting of volcanoes , the convulsions of the riven worid , could 
have quenched its sluggish spark! The inexorable Death , that 
spared not pomp or beauty, passed unheedingly by a thing to 
which death could bring so insignificant a change. 

For this animal, the mercurial and virid Greek felt all the 
wonder and affection of contrast. He could spend hours in sut" 
veying Its creeping progress, in moralizing over its mechanism. 
He despised it in joy — he envied it in sorrow. 

Regardhig It now as he lay along the sward, its dull mass 
moving while It seemed motionless , the Athenian murmured to 
himself: — 

''The eac^e dropped a stone from his talons , thinking to break 
thy shell : the stone crushed the head of a poet. This is the alle- 
gory of Fate! Dull thing! Thou hadst a fauer and a mother; 
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haps, ages ago, thoatbjBelfhadsta^ate. Did th7 parents love, 
or didsl thoaT Did thy slow blood cireolate more gladly wfaeo thoa . 
didst creep to the side of thy wedded one? Wert thoa capable of 
affection? Coald it distress thee if she were away from thy side? 
Gonldst thoa fed when she was presentT What woald I not give to 
know the history of thy mailed breast — to gase npon the mechanism 
oCthy fjiint desires — to marie what hair-breadth difference sepa- 
rates thy sorrow from thy joy ! Tet, methlnks, thoa wouldst know 
if lone were present! Ihoa woaldst feel he^ coming like a happier 
air — like a gladder son. I envy thee now, for thoa knowest not 
that she is absent; and I — woald I coold be like thee — between 
the intervals of seeing her ! What doabt, what presentiment, hannta 
me! why will she not admit meT Days have passed since I heard 
her voice. For the first time , life grows fiat to me. I am as one 
who is left alone at a banqaet, the lights dead, and the flowers 
faded. Ah! lone, coaldst thoa dream how I adore thee!" 

From these enamoared reveries , Glaacas was Interrupted by 
the entrance of l^ydia. She came with her light , thoagh caatioas 
step, along the marble tabllnam. She passed the portico, and 
paased at the flowers which bordered Uie garden. She had her 
water vase in her hand , and she sprinkled the thirsting plants, 
which seemed to' brighten at her approach. She bent |o inhale 
their odonr. She toached them timidly and caressingly. She 
felt, along their stems. If any withered leaf, or creeping insect, 
marred their beanty. And as she hovered from flower to flower, 
with her earnest and yoathftd countenance and graeeltal motions, 
yoa coald not have imagined a fitter handmaid for the goddess of 
the garden. 

" Nydia, my chUd ! " said Glaacas. 

At the soand of his voice she paased at once — listening, 
bloshing, breathless; with her lips parted, her face aptamed to 
catch the direction of the soand , she laid down the vase — she 
hastened to him ; and wonderfal it was to see how onerriogly she 
threaded her dark way throngh the flowers, and came by the 
shortest path to the side of her new lord. 

«• Nydia," saldGlaacos, tenderly stroUng back her long and 
beaatifnl hair, 'Mt is now three days shice thoa hast beenonder. 
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the pralflctloB of my houMiiold godi. HtvetteyioiilediintiiM? 
Alt thou happy?" 

**Akl 80 happy!"* iighed Hm tltve. 

**Aiid now," coDtinoed GUooot, **thBl thoa hati looof M O ii 
somewhtt fkom the hateful reeoHeetf one oCihy former aaite» -^ and 
n^r that they have fitted thee (tooehiiig her hrof dered tuM) irfith 
(lafttWDts more meet for thy deieate shape, — a»d mam^ e nee l 
child, that thou hast oaeaaiomed thyself le a bappteeae, whidi 
may the goda grant thee ever! I an aho«t to pray ai thy hands a 

•*0h! what cull do for HmsT" said llydSa» daspiag her 
handSk 

^Llatett," stfd atanec»» '*aiid, jimag as thoa art, thou 
Shalt be my confidant. Bast theti eyer heard the name of leneT** 

The Mad girl gasped for broath, and taming pale as one of 
the sutnes trUeh shone npen them from tfM pefMyle» she an- 
swered with an eflbrt, sttdafteraiiomenfspsnse,-^ 

'«Tesl IhavefaeaidthatshelBorfieepolis, and beanHfoi.'' 

«*Beaatifol! herheantylsathinglodazrieAedBy! NeapoBa! 
nay, 8heis€reehbyeiigin; <^roeoe only csnld fomish forth sach 
shapes* Mydia, Ifovnherr* 

«« I thought so »"* replied Nydia, cafanly. 

**lhn%f and than Shalt tall her so. I «m about to send thee 
to her. Bappy Nydia, thou wfll be ki her chamber — then wilt 
drlnfc the nraslo of bar wfoe^ then will bask fn thesnnnyairof 
her preaenoal 

««What! what! wUttheaiihanaendmefirom Iheef 

''Thou wilt go to lone," answered Gkueua, hi atone that 
said, *' What more canst then deah^r' 

Nydia burst telo tears. 

Glauona, nising hteself, drew her towwis Mm with the 
soothing earesses of « brother* 

^^Mychlid^ my Nydia, then weepesc in ignoranee of (he hap- 
piness I bestow on thee» She Is g e n tl e , and kind, and aoft aa 
the breeze of spring. She wfH he n sister lo^yoifth-^ aim wID 
appreoiate thy wfamhig talents ^ die wiH loie thy simple graces as 
none other conid , for they are like her own. If eepesi thou eCiO? 



fond fool ! I will aot force thee » sweeU Wilt thoa not do for me 
this kindnesst'* 

**Well, If I eia tent tiiee, eemiMBd. 9ee, I weep ne 
longer — I am calm." 

*' That is mfcmn Nydia/' eontimied Gla«eu8« UBsfog her 
band. ** Go » then , to her : if then art disappointed in her kind- 
ness — if I hove deceived diee , retuin wlien then wilt. I do not 
gtre tbee to another; I bat lend. Mf home mtt be diyrefoge» 
sweel one* Ah! would it could shelter all the friendless and dis* 
tressed ! Bot if my heart whispers truly, I ^baii elaioi thee again 
soon, nrrefattd. My home and lone's will beeomsAe same, and 
i^oa Shalt dweH with both.*' 

A shiver passed dtrongh the slight frame of the blind girl , but 
she wopt ne more -- she was resigned. 

«*<GotiMHi» vylfydia, foIoiie*s1i«Nise— they sball shew ttee 
the way. Take her the fairest flowecsliMNiiMaistphid;:; thetase 
which cetttattts them I will give thee; then vrast eicase Its an- 
wottMness. Ihey sbaH taiie, loo, wMi <b«e the late Hiat I gave 
thee yesterday, and from which tiboa knowest so well to awaken 
the charming spfrit. Thou shait give her alss this letter, in which, 
after a hundred efforts, I have embodied something ef my tbenghts. 
Let thy ear cateh ^tery acoent -^ ev«ry moMaiien of her voice, 
and tell me, when we meet again, if its nnisic shcmld tetlerme 
or dlseeurage. His «ow, Hydfa, soow days siuee I %ftve been 
adnMed to fooe; there is something myiflerioas in thfe eiKolnslon. 
i am 4lst?aoted with devbts «nd fhars; learn ^^ for thso art quick, 
and thy case fsr mt will siHirpen tenfold thy acnteness •«- learn the 
csoseof tfais ankindtMS|. s^^kof me as eften as diou^Mmst; let 
my name come ever to thy lips; fnsinaate how I love rather than 
proclaim it; walch lif she sighs while thou t^^kest, tf she 
answer tbee^ or« if she reproves, in what aeeent she teprotes. 
He my friend, plead for met and oh! hew vastly wilt ibon over- 
pay the little I ha?e dene for 4hee I Thou eomprehendest, n^la; 
thou art yet a child — have I said more than thoa canst ander- 
stand?" 
"No." 
"And thou wilt serve me?" 
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"Come tome when theo hast gathered the flewen, and I wifl 
gi?e diee the vase 1 spake of; seek me in the chamber of Leda. 
Pretty one , thoo dost not grieve now T " 

*' GlaueuSy I am a slave; what boshMss have I with grief or 
joy?" 

**Saye8t thou soT No, Nydia, he free. I give thee freedom; 
eiqoy it as thoa wttt , and pardon me that I reckoned on thy desire 
to serve me." 

' ' Ton are olBfended. Oh 1 1 would not for that which no freedom 
can give, offend yon, Glancns. My guardian, my savioor, my 
protector, forgive the poor blind giri ! She does not grieve even in 
leaving thee « if she can contribute to thy happiness." 

''May the god^ bless this grateful heartl" said Glances, 
greatly moved; and. uneonsdous of the fires he eidted* he re- 
peatedly kissed her forehead. 

* ' Thou forgivest me ,*' said she « '* and thou wilt talk no more 
of freedom; my happiness Is to be thy slave: thonhastpromlsad 
thou wilt not give me to another — " 

*' I have promised." 

'* And now, then, I will gather the flowers." 

Silently, Nydia took from the hand of Glaucus the costly and 
jewelled vase, in which the flowers vied with each other in hue 
and fragrance; tearlessly she received his parting admonition. 
She paused for a moment when his voice ceased — she did not 
trust herself to reply — she sought his hand — she raised it to her 
lips, dropped her veO over her face, and passed at once from his 
presence. She paused again as she reached the threshold; she 
stretched her hands towards it, and murmured » — 

^* Three happy days — days of unspeakable delight have I 
known since I passed thee — blessed threshold! may peace dweD 
ever with thee when I am gone! And now, my heart tears itself 
from thee, and the only sound it utters bids me — die I" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The bappjr beaut/ and the blind tliTe. 

A sIjAve eotered the ehamber of lone* A messenger from 
Glancns desired to be admitted, 
lone hesitated an instant. 

**She is blind, that messenger/' said the slave; ''she will 
do her commission to none bat thee." 

Base is that heart which does not respect affliction ! The mo^ 
ment she heard the messenger was blind , lone felt the impossibi- 
litj of returning a chilling reply. Glancns had chosen a herald 
that was indeed sacred — a herald that could not be denied. 

''What can he want with me? what message can he send?" 
and the heart of lone beat quick. The curtain across the door was 
withdrawn; a soft and echoless step fell upon the marble; and 
Nydia, led by one of the attendants, entered with her predous 
gift. 

She stood stiD a moment, as If listening for some sound that 
might direct her. 

"Will the noble lone," said she, in a soft and low TOiee, 
'< ^eign to speak, that I may know whither to steer these benighted 
steps , and that I may lay my oflferings at her feet? " 

"Fair child," said lone, touched and soothingly, "giye not 
thyself the pain to cross these slippery floors , my attendant will 
bring to me what thou hast to present; " and she motioned to the 
handmaid to take the vase. 

"1 maygire them to none but thee," answered Nydia; and, 
guided by her ear, she walked slowly to the place where lone sat, 
and kneeling when she came before her, protTered the yase. 

lone took it from her hand , and placed it on the table at her 
side. She then raised her gently, and would have seated her on 
the conch , but the girl modestly resisted. 

"I have not yet discharged my office," said she; and she 
drew the letter of Glancns from her vest. "This will, perhaps, 
explain why he who sent me chose so unworthy a messenger to 
lone." 
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The NeapoKtui took the letter with a hand, the trembling of 
which Njdia at once felt and sighed to feel. With folded arms, 
and downcast lo€ks , she stood before the proud and stately form 
of lone; — no less prond, perhaps, in her attitude of submission, 
lone waved her hand and the aOcodants ^thdrew; she gazed 
again upon the form of the young slate in surprise and beantifnl 
compassion; then, retiring a little finmi hsft she optoed and 
read the following letter; •** 

** Glaucus to lone sends more thaa he daies to «tler« H Imm 
ill? thy slaves teM me 'No,' and that assurance comforts ttie. 
Has GAauBOs offended lone? «** oh! VM qncfltioii I oaay soft ask 
itam ihcsi. For life days 1 have been banished ftoin tbf yro* 
sence. Haslhesmakottot^lkiiowitnot. BosthoakyBsiiied? 
— - ft bos bad no anilo for me. My son and Buy sky avo lone. 
Do I offoBd thee? An I too bold? Bo 1 say thai on the tdbkt 
which my loag«e bos beduted to breaihe? Aksl it Is Id ffabM 
abseoee Ihat I feel moat the speilo by which tfaon bast onbdaed me. 
And absence, that deprives me of joy, brings me courage. Tho« 
will not see me; thou bast banished also the commoB iatierers 
that flock around thee. Canst thou confound*me wilbtbeMa? It 
is not pofsible! Xhon knowest loo weii Ifaat I am nol of tbam — 
that tbotr chiy ii oot mine. For even vers I of the hiimhleat BMMdd, 
the fragrance of the rose has penefrated oae, and tbespiiit of Iby 
nature bath poosed within me , to ambalm, to sanctify, to iospire. 
Have 4hey slandered me to tbee. Done? Xhov witt not brittevo 
them. Bid the IMpbic oracle itself tdl mo thou wert unworthy, 
I would not believe it : and am I less ineredolovs than thou? Ithh^ 
of Uie last time we met — of the song which I saoigtothee — of 
the look that thou pvest me in iretunu Bisguise it as thou wflt, 
lone, there is sometblBg kindred between vs^ oad oiv cyeo bo* 
knowledged it, though our lips wero dtent. Beign to seo om, to 
Usten to me, and ofterthot ^etodemo tf thou wilt. Imeoat not so 
soon to say 1 loved. But tliioa wofds rash to my heart — tbey will 
have way. Aceept, then, nsy bemoge and my vows^ Wo mot first 
at the obrine of Mlas; obali we aot raoet befoto a softer and a 
more ancient altar? 

*' Beautiful! adored lone! If my hot youth and my 
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blood hafo mlsgiiidid and allwod am, tlwy haro but taught my 
waaderinga to ^^raeiato the vest -^ the hayen they hate attained. 
I hang up my drqiping lobea oa the fiea-f^d'a ahriae. I have 
eacaped eUpivrealb I hate fiMBd tiie!b. lone, deign to aee me ; 
then ait gentle to atran^era^ wit thonbelesamereiMtothoseof 
thine own land? I await thy reply. Accept the flowera which I 
eend •^ their aweet breath has a langna^a more doqnent than 
words. They take from the awi the odours they return •*• they are 
the emblam of the Ioto that reeeiyes and repays tenfold ^ the em- 
blem of the heart that drunk thy rays, and owes to thee the germ 
of the treasures that it proffers to thy smile* I send these by one 
that thou wilt receiye for her own sake, if not for mine. She, Uke 
«8, is a stranger ; her fhther's ashes lie under brighter skies : but, 
less happy than we, she is blind and a sUye. Poor Nydia ! I seek 
as much as possible to repair to her the emelties of Nature and of 
Fate, in asking permission to place her with thee* She is gentle, 
quick, and docile. She is skilled in musk and the song; and she 
is a yery Chloris^ to the flowers. She thinks , lone, that thou wilt 
loye her : if thou dost not, send her back to me. 

*' One word more, — » let me be bold, lone. Why thinkest thou 
so highly of yon dark Egyptian? he hath not about him the air of 
honest men. We Gredi» kam maddnd from our cradle ; we are 
not the less profound, in that we affect no sombn mien; our lips 
snule , but our eyes are graye — they ohserye ^ they note *~ they 
study. Arbaees is not one to be credukmsly trusted : can it be 
thai he hath wronged me to thee? i think U^ for I left him with 
thee; thou sawest how my presenee stung Uin; aiace then thou 
hast not admitted me. Belieye nothing that he can say to my dis- 
fayour : if thou dost, tell me ao at once; for this Jkne owes to 
Glaneus. Farewell I this letter touches tldne hand; these charac- 
ters meet thme eyes-- shall th^y be more bkssed tiUa he who is 
their author? Once more, fiirewell! '^ 

It seemed to lone, as she read tills letter, as if a mist had fallen 
from her eyes. What had been the supposed offence of Glaucus? 
— that he had not really loyed I And now, pkinly » and in no du- 

* The QfA Flonu 
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Uoaft tenns, he confessed that love. Flrom thai moment hto poiner 
was lolly restored. At eyery tender word in that lettw^ so loll of 
romantie and tnistfol passion, her heart smote her. And had she 
doubled his fiiJth, and had she behered anolherT and had she not, 
at least, allowed to him the eolpril's right to hnow his crime, to 
plead in his defence? — the tears rolled down her che^s — she 
kissed the letter — she placed it in her bosom ; and, taming to Nj- 
dia, who stood in the same place and in the same posture : — 

'' WUt thou sit, my chUd," said she, '«while I write an answer 
to this letter?" 

<«Toa wiU answer it, then?" said Nydia, coldly. ''Wdl, Uie 
slave that accompanied me will take back yoor answer.** 

'*For yon," said lone, ''stay with me — tmsl n^ your serriei 
Shan be Ught." 

Nydia bowed her head. 

*' What is yonr name, Cedr ghl? 

*<They call me Nydia." 

"Your country?" 

"The land of Olympns — Thessaly." 

''Thou shall be to me a friend," said lone, caressingly, ''as 
thon art already half a country -woman. Meanwhfle, I beseech 
thee, stand not on these cold and glassy marbles. — There ! now 
that thou art seated, I can leave for an instant." 

"lone to Glaucus greeting. — Come to me, Glaueus," wrote 
lone, — "come to me to-morrow. I may have been nnjusi to thee ; 
but 1 will tell thee, at least, the fault that has been imputed to thy 
charge. Fear not, henceforth, the Egyptian — fear none. Thoa 
sayest thou hasi expressed too much — alas ! in these hasty words 
I have ahready done so. Farewell ! " 

As lone reappeared with the letter, which she did not dare to 
read after she had written — (Ah! common rashness, common limi- 
dity of love ! ) — Nydia started from her seat. 

"Ton have written to Glaucus?" 

"I have.- 

"And will he thank the messenger who gives to him thy letter?" 

lone forgot that her companion was blind; she blushed from 
the brow to the neck, and remained silent. 
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''I mMii thfs,*^ added Nrdia, In a calmer tone; 'the lightest 
word of coldness from thee will sadden him — the lightest kindness 
will rejoice. If it be the first, let the slave take back thine answer ; 
If it be the last, let me — I will retnm this eyenhig.*' 

''And why, Nydia," asked lone, eyasively, "wonldstthonbe 
the bearer of my letter? " 

"It is so, then ! " said Nydia. " Ah ! how conld It be other- 
wise ; who could be unkind to Glaucus ? " 

"My child, ^' said lone, a little more reservedly than before, 
"thou speakest warmly— Glaucus, then. Is amiable in thine eyes?" 

"Noble lone! Glaucus has been that to me which neither for- 
tune nor the gods have been — a friend ! " 

The sadness mingied with dignity with which Nydia uttered 
these simple words, affected the beautiful lone : she bent down and 
kissed her. "Thou art grateful, and deservedly so; why should 
I blush to say that Glaucus is worthy of thy gratitude? Go, my Ny- 
dia — take to him thyself this letter — but return again. If I am 
from home when thou retumest — as this evening, perhaps, I shall 
be — thy chamber shall be prepared next my own. Nydia, I have 
no sister — wilt thou be one to me?" 

The Thessalian kissed the hand of lone, and then said, with 
some embarrassment, — 

"One (avour, fair lone — may I dare to ask it?" 

"Tbon canst not ask what I will not grant," replied tiie Nea- 
politan. 

"They tell me," said Nydia, "that you are beantiftil beyond the 
loveliness of earth. Alas ! I cannot see that which §^ddens the 
world ! Wilt thou suffer me, then, to pass my hand over thy face? 
— that is my sole criterion of beauty, and I usually guess aright." 

She did not wait for the answer of lone, but, as she spoke, 
gently and slowly passed her hand over the bending and half-avert- 
ed features of the Greek — features which but one image in the 
world can yet depicture and recall — that image is the mutilated, 
but all-wondrous, statue in her native city — her own Neapolis ; — 
that Parian face, before which all the beauty of the Florentine Venus 
is poor and earthly — that aspect so ftdl of harmony — of youth — 
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of genius — of the soal---wliidiiBo4«rnipocB]iloif hiTOMqnpoflod 
the ffcpresentalioii of Ps jcheu * 

Her loach tio^end o?«r the hnidod air and poiishod biov ^ 
oyer the downy and damaek eheek*-*over tbo dfcnplod Kp-^the 
swan-like and whitest neclc. "I Imow, now* that thoa art 
beaatifal," she said; '*and I can pietura thee to py darkness 
henceforth, and for ever!'* 

When Nydia left her, lone sank into a deep but deUcioos 
reyery. Glancns then loyed her; he owned it — yes, he loTed 
her. She drew ibrth again that dear confession; she paosed 
oyer eyery word, she Idssed eyery line; she did not ask irhj he 
had been maligned , she only felt assnred that he bad been so. 
She wondered how she liad eyer l>dieyed a syUahle against lifan; 
she wondered how the Egyptian had been enabled to exertlse a 
power against Giaaens : she felt a chill creep oyer ber as she again 
turned to his warning against Arbaces , and her secret fear of that 
gloomy being darkened Into awe. She was awakened from these 
thoogfats by her maidens, who came to announce to her that the 
how appointed to tislt Atbaces was artiyed ; she started , she bad 
fbrgotten the promise. Her first Impression was to renonnce It; 
her second, was to laugh at her own fears of ber eldest sunrlying 
friend. She hastened to add the usual omamenls to her dress, 
and doubtflil whether she should yet question the Egyptian more 
closely with respect to his aceusatioo of Glancns, or whether she 
shonldwaitfatti without citing the authoiity, she should insbinate 
to Glaucus the accusation itself, she took her way to the gloomj 
mansion of Aibaces. 

CHAPTER yil. 

lone eaiMpped. ^ The moase triei to gnaw ike net. 

** O DKAAEST Nydia ! " exclaimed Glancus as he read the letter 
of lone, " whitest-robed messenger that ever passed betweea earth 
and heaven -^ how, how shall I thank thee?" 

* The vonaerfnl remains of the itetne lo called In tlie Mnieo Boiho- 
kIco. The faee , for untlnient and for loatete , ie ikm aoat fceautlfni •! 
all ^hich aaetont icalptva t»n fcefBoatho^ to w. 
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'* I aM rewarded ," sM the poor ThessaKm. 

"To-nxorrow — to-morrow! how shall I while the hours tlU 
then?'* 

The eaamoured Greek wobM not lei Ny^a escape him , thosgh 
she sought several time» to leave the obamber ; b» made her recite 
to him over and over agam every syUable el the brief eonversation 
that had taken place between her and lone; a thousand times, 
forgetting her miflfortane, he qaestiesed her of the looks , of the 
coantenanee of his beloved; and Aeo quickly again excusing his 
fault, he bade her recommence the whole recital which he had 
thus interrupted* The hours thus painful to Nydia passed rapidly 
and delig^tfhUy to him, and the twilight had akeady darkened 
ere he once more dismissed her to lone with a fresh letter and with 
new flowers, 8€areely had she gone, ^lao Clodius and several of 
his gay companions broke in upon him ; they rallied him on his 
seclusion during the whole day, and his absence firom his eusto- 
mary haunts; tfaey invited him to accompany them to the various 
resorts in that lively city, which night and day proffered diversity 
to pleasure. Then, as now, in the south (for no land, perhaps, 
losing more of greatness has retained more of custom) , it was the 
delight of the Italians to assemble at the evening; and , under the 
porticoes of temples or the shade of the groves that interspersed 
the streets , listening to music or the recitals of some inventive 
ti^e^teller , they hailed the rising moon with libations of wine and 
the melodies of song. Olaucus was too happy to be unsocial; 
he longed to east off the exuberauce of joy that oppressed him. 
He willingly accepted the proposal of his comrades, and laugh- 
in^y they sallied out together down the populous and glittering 
streets. 

In the meantime Nydia once more gained the house of lone, 
who had long left it; she inquired indifferently whither she had 
gone. 

The answer arrested and appalled her. 
** To the house of Arbaces — of the Egyptian? Impossible ! *' 
'*It is true* my little one ," said the slave , who had replied to 
her question. " She has known the Egyptian long." 

'*Long! ye gods, yet Glaucus loves her!" murmured Nydia 
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to herself. ''And hn^" asked she aloud , — *'has ihe oftea 
Tisited him before?" 

*' Never till now/' answered the slave. ** If all the mmoiued 
scandal of Pompeii be true, it would be better, perhaps, if she 
had not ventured there at present. But she , poor mistress mine, 
hears nothing of that which reaches us ; the talk of the Testibulum 
reaches not to the peristyle."* 

*«Never till now ! " repeated Nydia. <' Art thou sure? '* 

'*Sure» pretty one: but what is that to thee or Co us?" 

Nydia hesitated a moment, and then, putting down the 
flowers with which she had been charged, she caUed to the slave 
who had accompanied her, and left the house without saying 
another word. 

Not till she had got half way back to the house of Giaucus did 
she break silence , and even then she only murmured inly : — 

'* She does not dream — she cannot — of the dangers into which 
she has plunged. Fool that I am , — shall I save her? — yes, for 
I love Giaucus better than myself." 

When she arrived at the house of the Athenian , she learnt that 
he had gone out with a party of his friends, and none knew whither. 
He probably would not be home before midnight. 

The Thessaiian groaned ; she sank upon a seat in the hall, 
and covered her face with her hands as if to collect her thoughts. 
*' There is no time to be lost," thought she, starting up. She 
turned to the slave who had accompanied her. 

*'Knowest thou," said she, '*if lone has any relative, any 
intimate friend at Pompeii ? " 

'*Why, by Jupiter!" answered the slave, "art thou siUy 
enough to ask the question? Every one in Pompeii knows- that 
lone has a brother who, young and rich, has been — under the 
rose I speak — so foolish as to become a priest of Isis." 

* ^ A priest of Isis I O gods ! his name ? " 

"Apscides." 

**I know it all ," muttered Nydia : '* brother and sister , then, 
are to be both victhns! Apncides! yes, that was the name I 
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beard in — Ha! he well, then, knows Che peril that somrands 
his sister. I will to him/' 

She sprang up at that thought, and taking the staff which 
always guided her steps, she hastened to the neighbouring shrine 
of Isis. Till she had been under the guardianship of the kindly 
Greek , that staff had sufiBced to conduct the poor blkid girl from 
porner to comer of Pompeii. Every street, every taming in the 
more frequented parts, was familiar to her; and as the inhabitants 
entertained a tender and half-superstitious veneration for those 
Bubject to her infirmity, the passengers had always given way to 
her timid steps. Poor girl, she little dreamed that she should, 
ere very many days were passed, find her blindness her protection, 
and a guide far safer than the keenest eyeSk 

But shuce she had been under the roof of Glaucus, he had 
ordered a slave to accompany her always ; and the poor devil thus 
appointed, who was somewhat of the fattest, and who, after having 
twice performed the journey to lone's house, now saw himself 
condemned to a third excursion (whither the gods only knew), 
hastened after her, deploring his fate, and solemnly assuring 
Castor and Pollux that he believed the blind girl had the talaria of 
Mercury as well as the infirmity of Cupid. 

Nydia, however, required but little of his assistance to find 
her way to the popubir temple of Isis : the space before it was now 
deserted , and she won without obstacle to the sacred rails. 

** There is no one here ," said the fat slave. *' What dost thou 
want , or whom ? Knowest thou not that the priests do not live in 
the temple?" 

'*€all out!" said she. Impatiently; "night and day there Is 
always one flamen , at least, watching in the shrines of Isis." 

The slave called , — no one appeared. 

*' Seest thou no one? " 

••No one.- 

••Thoumistakest; I hear a sigh: look again." 

The slave, wondering and grumbling, cast round his heavj 
eyes , and before one of the altars , whose remains still crowd the 
parrow space, he beheld a form bending as in meditation. 
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*'I see a figure," said he, "and by flie white garments it Is 
a priest." 

<*0 flameo of Mai" eried Nydia, '^aerrant ^ die Most 
AAdent, hearikie!*' 

** Who ealls? " aaid a low and melaDcholf Yoioe. 

**Oiie who has no eommoii tidings to impart to a memhur of 
yoarbody; f come to declare and not to ask oracles/' • 

**With whom wonidst thoti eonfer? Tfafd fs no hour for thy 
conference; depart, dfstorb me not: the night la saered to the 
gods, the day to men/* 

*' Methinks I Imow thy Toice ! thon art he whom I seek ; yet I 
have heard tliee speak bal onee before. Art ttrow niftl the priest 
Apecides?" 

'* I am that man,** replied the priest^ emeigfaiigffoiiithedtar, 
and approaching the rail. 

''Then art! the gods be praised!" Waving her hand to the 
slave, she bade him withdraw to a distaaca ; and he« iriie natnvUy 
imagnied somte snperstitiDn eonneeted, perhaps^ with the sefbty 
of lone cenid done lead her to the teeqile, obeyed, and seated 
himself on the ground at a little diilanee. '•Hnsh!" said she, 
speaking qaick and low; ** art thou indeed Apsddesf " 

« If then knowest me , canst thon not recall my featoresT* 

'^lambUnd," answered Nydia; ''nayeyesareinmyear, and 
that recognises thee : yet swear that thon art he/' 

** By the gods I swear it, by my right hand, and by the moon ! " 

**Hush! speak low — bend near — give me thy hand: 
knowest thou ArbacesT Hast thou laid flowers at die feet of the 
dead? Ah! thy hand is cold — hark yet! — hast thou taken the 
awful vow t" 

**Who art thou, whence comest thou, pale maiden?'* said 
Apecides, fearfully: ''I know thee not; thine is not the breast 
on which this head hath lain ; I have never seen thee before/' 

" But thou hast heard my voice : no matter, those recollections 
It should shame us both to recall. Listen, thou hast a sister." 

'< Speak I speak! what of her?" 

<<Thou knowest die banquets of the dead, stranger, — It 
pleases thee, perhaps, to share them — would it please thee to 
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have thy fister a partaker? Woald U please thee that Arbacet 
was her host?*' 

'«(! gods, bedarenot! Girl, If thoamoekeatme^ tremhlel 
I vill tear thee limb from limb !" 

*'I spealK the truth; and while I speak lone is in the balls of 
Arbaces — for the first time his guest. Thau knowest if there be 
peril in that first time ! Farewell ! I have fulfilled my charge.*' 

**$tayl stay!" eried the priest, passing bis wan hand over 
his brow* ^'If this be Ame, what ^-*- what can be done to save 
her? They may not admit me. I know not all the maxes of that 
Intricate mansion* Nemesis! jusUyamlpunishedl" 

**I will dismiss yon slave, be thon my guide and comrade; 
I will lead thee to the private door of the house: I will whisper 
Co thee the word which admits. Take some weapon; it may be 
Deedftd!" 

'*Wait an instant," said Apexes » retiring into one of the 
cells that flank the temple , and reappearing In a few moments 
wrapped in a large cloak, which was then much worn by all classes, 
and which concealed his sacred dress, ** Now I " he said , grind- 
ing his teeth, *' if Arbaces hath dared to — but he dare not! he 
dare not! Why should I suspect him? Is he so base a vUlain? 
I will not think it -^ yet , sophist I dark bewilderer that he is ! O 
gods protect! — hush! are there gods? Yes, there Is one 
goddess, at least, whose voice I can command; and that Is — 
Vengeance!" 

Huttering these disconnected thoughts, Ap«eides, followed 
by his silent and sightless companion , hastened through the most 
solitary paths to the house of the Egyptian. 

The slave , . abruptly dismissed by Nydia , shrugged his shoul- 
ders, muttered an ac^urattou, and, nothiug loath, rc^ed off to 
his cubiculum* 

GHAPIVR VIIL 

The tolituda and toliloquy of the Egyptian. » Hit character anftlyted. 

We must go back a few hours in the progress of our story. At 
the first grey dawn of the day , which Glaucus had ahready marked 
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wfth white, the Egyptian was seated, sleepless and alone , on the 
sammit of the loflj and pyramidal tower which flanked his house. 
A. tall parapet around it senred as a wall, and conspired, with the 
height of the edifice and the gloomy trees that girded the mansion, 
to defy the prying eyes of curiosity or observation. A. table, on 
which lay a scroll, filled with mystic figures, was before him. On 
high, Che stars waxed dim and faint, and the shades of night 
melted from the sterile mountain tops; only above Vesuvius there 
rested a deep and massy cloud , which for several days past had 
gathered darker and more solid over its summit. The struggle of 
night and day was more visible over the broad ocean, which 
stretched calm, like a gigantic lake; and bounded by the circling 
shores that, covered with vines and foliage, and gleaming here 
and there with the white walls of sleeping dties, sloped to the 
scarce rippling waves. 

It was the hour, above all others, most sacred to the daring 
and antique art of the Egyptian; *- the art which would read our 
changeful destinies In the stars. 

He had filled his scroll, he had noted the moment and the sign ; 
and, leaning upon his hand, he had surrendered himself to the 
thoughts which bis calculation excited. 

<* A gain do the stars forewarn me I Some danger, then, as- 
suredly awaits me!" said he, slowly; **some danger, violent 
and sudden in its nature. The stars wear for me the same mocking 
menace which, if our chronicles do not err, they once wore for 
Pyrrhus, — for him, doomed to strive for all things ~ to enjoy 
none; — restless, agitated, fated — all attacking, nothing gain- 
ing — battles without fruit, laurels without triumph, fame without 
success; at last made craven by his own superstitions, and slain 
like a dog by a tile from the hand of an old woman ! Verily, the 
stars flatter when they give me a type in this fool of war, — when 
they promise to the ardour of my wisdom the same results as to the 
madness of his ambition — perpetual exercise — no certain goal 
— the Sisyphus task, the mountain and the stone ! — the stone, 
a gloomy image I — it reminds me that I am threatened with some- 
what of the same death as the Epirote. Let me look again. ' Be- 
ware ! ' say the shining prophets, * how thou passest under ancient 
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roofs » or besieged walls, or OYerhanging cliffs — a stone, hurled 
from above, is charged by the curses of Destioy against thee!* 
And, at no distant date from this , comes the peril : bnt I cannot, 
of a certainty, read the day and hour. Well! if my glass runt 
lov, Uie sands shall sparltle to the last. Tet, if I 'scape this 
peril , — ay , if I 'scape — bright and clear as the moonlight track 
along the waters glows the rest of my existence. I see honours, 
happiness, success, shining upon every billow of the dark gulf 
beneath which I must sink at last. What, then, with such desti- 
nies beyond the peril, shall I snccumb to the peril? My soul 
whispers hope^ it sweeps exultingly beyond the boding hour, it 
revels in the future, — its own courage is its fittest omen. If I 
were to perish so suddenly and so soon, the shadow of death would 
darken over me, and I should feel the icy presentiment of my 
doom. My soul, that so smiles within me, would express, in 
sadness and in gloom, its forecast of the dreary Orcus. It smiles 
— it assures me of deliverance.'' 

As he thus eonelnded his soliloquy , the Egyptian involuntarily 
rose. He paced rapidly the narrow space of that star-roofed floor ; 
and , pausing at the parapet, looked again upon the grey and me- 
lancholy heavens. The chilis of the faint dawn came refreshingly 
upon his brow , and gradually his mind resumed its natural and 
collected calm. He vdthdrew his gaze from the stars, as, one 
after one , they receded into the depths of heaven ; and his eyes 
fell over the broad expanse below. Dim in the silenced port of the 
city rose the masts of the galleys : along that mart of luxury and of 
labour was stilled the mighty hum. No lights, save here and there 
from before the columns of a temple , or in the porticoes of the 
voiceless forum , broke the wan and fluctuating light of the Strugs 
gling mom. From the heart of the torpid city — so soon to vibrate 
with a thousand passions — there came no sound; the streams of 
life circulated not; Uiey lay locked and torpid under the ice of 
sleep. From the huge space of the amphitheatre, with its stony 
seats rising one above the other — coiled and round as some 
slumbering monster — rose a thin and ghastly mist, which gathered 
darker, and more dark, over the scattered foliage that gloomed 
in its vicinity. The city seemed as, after the awful change of 
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seventeen a^ee, it eeems now to the tnTeDer, *- a Otj .of Ike 
Dead.* 

The ocean itself — that serene aad ideiess sea — lay searee 
iess bushed » save that from its de«p bosom cane » softened hj the 
distance, a faint and regular murmur, like ithe hreathhig of its 
sleep: andeurvinglar, as with onlstretcbed amis, into the green 
and beantiAil land » it seemed unconscionsif to dasp to its baeath 
the cities sloping to its margin — fitahis,** -andHersnli— nm, 
and Pompeii — those children and darlings of the deep. *'Te 
slumber/' s^ the Egyptian , as lie seowled over the cities, the 
boast and itover of Campania : ^* ye skuriber ! — wonid it were Uie 
eternal repose of death ! As ye now — jewels in the icrown of em- 
pire — so onoe were tiie cities of the Nile! Their gnatness hadi 
perished from them — - they sleep amidst mins — their palaces and 
4heir shrines are tombs — the aei^nt coils in the -gnss of their 
streets ^ the Unsrd ba^s in thehr solitary balls. By that inyale- 
rious law of Nature, which bumbles one :to eialt the other, ye have 
thrinen upon their Aiins; then, hangfatf'Roaw» haalnsoiped the 
glories of Sesoslris and Semiramis -^ then art a robber » clotliing 
thyself with their spoils ! And these — slaves in thy triomph — 
that.1 (the last son <of forgotten monarchs) survey helow, reservoirs 
oftfaioeaU-pervading^weraodluiury, I curse as I behold ! The 
time shall eome when Egypt shall be avenged! when the Barba- 
rian's steed shall duafce his manger in the Golden House #f Nero ! 
and thou that hast sewn the wind with conquest shalt reap the 
harvest in the whirlwind of desolation ! " 

As the Egyptian ottered a prediction which Fate so feariully 
fulfilled , a soore solemn and boding image of ill omen never oc- 
curred to the dreams of painter or of poet. The morning light, 
which can pale so wanly even the young cheek of beauty , gave his 
m^estic and stately features almost the colours of the ^ave , with 
the dark hair falling massively aroond them, and the dark robes 

* Whea Sir Walter Scott Tislted PompeU with Sir Willium 6el], 
almost hii only remark wai the exclamation, "The City of the Dead — 
the City of the Dead!** 

** Stebiae wm§ indeed nn longer a eltji Imt it vaa itUl a faTovrite 
sita lor the villas of tlie riab. 
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floiriiig long and loMe, and Ihe ami olitstretclied from tliat loltf 
eminenca , and tka glittarlng eyaa , fieree witii a savaga gladMas, 
— half prophet and half fland ! 

He lamed his gace from the city and the ocean , Jbeforeihim lay 
the vineyards and meadova of the rich Campania. The gate and 
wails — ancient, half JPelaagic -*- of the dty, seemed not to bound 
its eatent. Villas and villages stretched on every aide -np the asesHt 
of Teanvina, not nearly then so steep or so loAy as iit present. 
¥oe as Rome itaelf Is bnilt on an exhausted voleana , so in similar 
secnritf the Inhabitants of the South tenanted the green and vine* 
clad places around a volcano whose fires they believed at rest fw 
evier. jProm the gate stretched the long Street of Toml»s, anions 
:in site and «rcbitectnre, by which, on that side, She dty is yet 
^ppreached. Above all, rose the dond-^aptanmmft of the Dread 
Mountain, with the shadows, now dark, now lighaf betraying tiie 
mosaycaiiems and ashy rocks, which testified Hie past conflagra- 
tions , and might have prophesied — but Man Is blind — that 
which was Ao come! 

Diftcult was it then and tiere to guess the causes why the tra- 
dition of the place wore so gloomy and stem a hue ; why , in those 
smiling phdns , for miks around — to Balas and Mteennm — the 
poets hai. Imagined 4he entrance and thresholds of their hell — 
their Acheron, isnd Iheir Cabled St|X: why, in these Phlegrs,* 
aew laughing with the vine, they placed the battles of the gods, 
and awpposed the daring Titms to have songbt the victory of 
heaven -^^«e, indeed, that yet, ki yon seared and Masted sum- 
mit, luiey imif^ think to read the charaetess of the Olynqpian 
thundecbott. 

But it was neither the nigged he^;ht of the sfiU volcano, nor 
the fertility of (the sl<q»ing fields , nor the melancholy avenue of 
tombs* nor the gUttering villas of a polished and IwKurious people, 
that now Airested the eye of the Egyptian. On 4>ne part of the 
landscape, the monntain of Vesuvius dencended to the plain In a 
narrow and tunonltwated ridge, broken here and there by jagged 
crags and aopaes of wild foliage. At the -base^tlris lay a marshy 

* Or. FJilegraei eampi} vis« scorched or burned fields. 
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and unwholesome pool , abd the intent gaxe of AiiMces caafjht the 
outline of some living form moving by the marshes , and stooping 
eyer and anon as if to plack its rank prodnce. 

*^Ho!" said be, aload, ''I have then another companion in 
these nnwoiidly night-watches. The Witdi of VesoYiiu is abroad. 
What, doth she too — as the credolons Imaghie — doth she, loo, 
learn the lore of the great stars? Hath she been nttering fool magie 
to the moon , or calling (as her pauses betoken) fool heiiis from 
the tenomons marsh? Well, I must see this fellow-laboiircr. 
Whoeyer striyes to know learns that no human lore Is despicable. 
Despicable only you —-ye fat and bloated things — slayes of hixnry 
— sluggards in thou^t — who, cultivating nothing but the barren 
sense, dream that its poor soil can produce alike the myrfle and 
the laurel. No, the wise only can enjoy ! — to us only true lux- 
ury is given, Vhen mind, brain, inventton, experience, thought, 
learning, imagination , all contribute like rivers to sweD the seas 
of SENSE I — lone!" 

As Arbaces uttered that last and charmed word, histhoni^ts 
sunk at once into a more deep and profound channel. His steps 
paused ; he took not his eyes from the ground ; once or twice he 
smiled joyously, and then, as he turned from his place of yigil, 
and sought his couch, he muttered, ** If death frowns so near, 1 
will say at least that I have lived — lone shall be mine I ** 

The character of Arbaces was one of those intricate and varied 
webs, in which even the mind that sat within it was sometimes 
confosed and perplexed. In him, the son ofa fallen dynasty, the 
outcast of a simken people, was that spirit of discontented pride, 
which ever rankles in one of a sterner mould, who feels himself 
inexorably shut from the sphere in which his &thers shone, and to 
which Nature as well as birth no less entitled himselt This senti- 
ment hath no benevolence; it wars with society, It sees enemies 
i n mankind. But with this sentiment did not go its common com- 
panion, poverty. Arbaces possessed wealth which equalled tha« 
of most of the Roman nobles. And this enabled him to gratij^ to 
the utmost the passions which had no outlet in business or ambi- 
tion. Travelling from clime to dime, and beholding still Rome 
every where, he increased both his hatred of societjf auU bis 
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passion for pleasure. He was in a Tast prison , which , however,' 
he could fill with the ministers of luxury. He could not escape 
from the prison , and his only object, therefore, was to gire it the 
character of the palace. The Egyptians , Arom the eariiest time, 
were deyoted to the joys of sense ; Arbaces inherited both their 
appetite for sensuality and the glow of imagination which struck 
light from its rottenness. But still , unsocial In his pleasures as 
in his graver pursuits, and brooking neither superior nor equal, 
he admitted few to his companionship, save the willing slaves ojf 
his profligacy. He was the solitary lord of a crowded harem. 
But with all, he felt condemned to that satiety which is the constant 
curse of men whose intellect is above their pursuits, and that which 
once had been the Impulse of passion Aroze down to the ordinance 
of custom. From the disappointments of sense he sought to raise 
himself by the cultivation of knowledge ; but as it was not his ob- 
ject to serve mankind , so he despised that knowledge which is 
practical and useful. His dark imagination loved to exercise itself 
in those more visionary and obscure researches which are ever the 
most delightful to a wayward and solitary mind , and to which he 
himself was invited by the daring pride of his disposition and the 
mysterious traditions of his clime. Dismissing faith In the con- 
ftised creeds of the Heathen worid, he reposed the greatest faith in 
the power of human wisdom. He did not know , perhaps no one 
in that age distinctly did, the limits which Nature imposes upon 
our discoveries. Seeing that the higher we mount in knowledge 
the more wonders we behold, he imagined that Nature not only 
worked miracles in her ordinary course, but that she might, by 
the cabala of some master soul, be diverted from that course itself. 
Thus he pursued Science, across her appointed boundaries, into 
the land of perplexity and shadow. From the truths of astronomy 
he wandered into astrologic fallacy. From the secrets of chemistry 
he passed into the spectral labyrinth of magic; and he who could 
be sceptical as to the power of the gods, was credulously super- 
stitious as to the power of man. 

TUe cultivation of magic, carried at that day to a singular 
height among the would -be- wise, was especially Eastern in its 
origin ; it was alien to the early philosophy of the Greeks , nor had 
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It beeo raeef?«d by theiw with fiiToar until Ostanes, i4ki aceom- 
panied the armyof Xenas, iotrodnced, amoogsl Ihenimple ere- 
dulitiea «f Hellas , the solemn snpentitiooa of Zoroaster* Under 
the Roman emperorB it had hecowe, howeyer, natnsalized at Rome 
(a meet aabject for Jnvenal's fiery vit). Intimately connected 
with magic was the worship of Isis» and the Egyptian religioa 
was the means by which was extended the devotion to Egyptian 
sorcery. The thearglc, or benevolent magic, — (he goetie, or 
darliL and evil* necromancy « were alike io pre-eminent rq»nte 
during the first century of the Christian era ; and the marvels of 
Faustus are not comparable to those of AppoUonlns («). Kincs, 
courtiers, and sages, all trembled before the professors of the 
dread science. And not the least remarkable of his tribe was the 
formidable and profound Arbaees. His fame and his diseoveiics 
were known to all the cultivators of magic , they even sarvived 
himself; but it was not by bis real and worldly name that he was 
honoured by the sorcerer and the sage, fie received froitt- their 
homage a more mystic appellation, and was long remembered in 
Magna Gr«cia and the Eastern plains, by the name of *' Hermes, 
the Lord of the Flaming Belt." His subtfe specniations and 
boasted attributes of wisdom , recorded In various volumes , were 
among those tokens ''of the cnrions arts" which the Christian 
converts most joyfully, yet most fearfully, burned at Ephesns, 
depriving posterity of the proofs of the cunning of the fiend. 

The conscience of Arbaees was soMy of the intellecl — il was 
awed by no moral laws. If man imposed these checks upon the 
herd, so he believed that man , by superior wisdom, could raise 
himself above them. *' If (he reasoned) I have the genius to im- 
pose laws, have I not the right to command my own creations? 
Still more , have 1 not the right to control — to evade -— to seom — 
the fabrications ofyet meaner intellects than my ownt" Thus, if 
he were a viUain, he justified his villany by what ought to have 
made him virtuous , — • namely , the elevation of his capacities. 

As all men have more or less the passion of power, in Ariiaees 
that passion corresponded exactly to his character. It was not the 
pas^on of an external and brute auihority. He desired «H the 
purple and the fiisces, the in^gnla of vulgar command. His pride, 
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his <$(mt6mpt ftfr Rome, Whteb made the world (and wbose haughty 
uftme be regarded irith the same disdain as tbal which Rome 
herself latfshed nptm the barbarian) , woBid never have permitted 
him to as|dre to sway over others , for thai woeid have rendered 
hhto at onee the tool or ci-ealnre of the emperor. He, (he Son of 
the Great Rtlee of Rameses — he execnte (he orders of, and receive 
his power from , another! — the mere notion filled him with rage. 
But in rejecting an ambition that coveted nominal distlnelions , be 
but indulged th^ more in the ambition to rule the heart. Ho^ 
nonring mental poWer as the greatest of earthly gifts, beloved to 
tM that power palpably in himself, by eitending it over all whom 
he encountered. Thus had he ever sought thta young — tiras 
had he ever fasdnated and controlled them. He loved to find 
subjects in men's souls — to rule over an invisible and immaterial 
empire! — had he been less sensual and less wealthy^ be might 
have sought to become the founder of a new religion. As it was. 
hfs energies wiire checked by his pleasures. Besides , however, 
the vague love of this moral sway (Vanity So deat to sages!), he 
was iuQuenced by a singular and dreamlike devotion to all that be- 
longed to the mystic Land his ancestors bad swayed. Although he 
disbelieved in her deities, he believed in Ae allegories (hey repre- 
sented (or rather he interpreted those allegories anew). He loved 
to keep alive the worship of Egypt, because he thus nvahatained 
the shadow and the recollection of her power. He loaded , there- 
fore , the altars of Osiris and of Isis with regal dOnaHons , and was 
ever antious to digniff their priesthood by new and wealthy eon- 
verts. The Vow taken — the priesthood embraced «-'he Usually 
chose the comrades of his pleasures from those whom he had made 
his victims , partly because he thus secured to himself their se- 
crecy — partly because be thus yet more eoUfimied td himself his 
peculiar power. Hence the motives of Ms (Conduct to kptttidefs, 
strengthened as tht»e ware, fa that Instance, by his passion fbr 
lone. 

He had seldom lived long iii dtte place; hot «s be grew older, 
h e grew mor* wearlSd of tbe excitement of new scenes , and he had 
sojourned among the dellghtAd cities Of Campairia lor a period 
whkh surprised ev^n hfanself. In fact, his pride scnnewhat crippled 
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kfs ehoiM of mIdtDee. He eoold nol Ihe in those bumiiig cUmcft; 
which he deemed of right his own liercditaiy possession , «nd 
which now cowered, supine and sunken, under the wings of the 
Roman eagle. Rome herself was hateful to his indignant soul ; 
nor did he loye to find his riches rivalled by the minions of the 
court, and cast into comparatiTe poverty by the mighty magnifi- 
cence of the court itself. The Campanian cities proffered to him 
all that his nature craved — the luxuries of an unequalled dime — 
the imaginative refinements of a voluptuous civilisation. He was 
removed from the sight of a superior wealth ; he was without rivals 
to his riches; he was free from the spies of a jealous court. As 
long as he was rich , none pried into his conduct. He pursued 
the dark tenour of his way undisturbed and secure. 

It is the curse of sensualists never to love till the pleasures 
of sense begin to pall; their ardent youth is frittered away in 
countless desires — their hearts are exhausted. So, ever chasing 
love , and tauf^t by a restless imagination to exaggerate , perhaps, 
its charms, the Egyptian had spent all the glory of his years 
without attaining the object of ids desires. The beauty of to- 
morrow succeeded the beauty of to-day, and the shadows be- 
wildered him in his pursuit of the substance. When, two years 
before the present date, he beheld lone, he saw, for the first 
time, one whom he imagined he could love. He stood, then, 
upon that bridge of life, from which man sees before him distinctly 
a wasted youth on the one side , and the darkness of approaching 
age upon the other; a time in which we are more than ever 
anxious, perhaps, to secure to ourselves, ere it be yet too late, 
whatever we have been taught to consider necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of a life of which the brighter half is gone. 

With an earnestness and a patience which he had never before 
commanded for his pleasures , Arbaces had devoted himself to win 
the heart of lone* It did not content him to love , he desired to be 
luved. In Uiis hope he had watched the expanding youth of the 
beautifrd Neapolitan; and, knowing the influence that the mhud 
possesses over those who are taught to cultivate the mind , he had 
contributed wiilingly to form the genius and enlighten the intellect 
of lone , in the hope that she would be thus able to appreciate what 
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he felt would be his best claim to her affection; vix. a character 
which, boweier 'criminal and per?erted, was rich in its original 
elements of strength and grandeor. When he felt that character 
tobeaclKnowledged, he wUlingly allowed, nay, encouraged her, 
to mix among the idle ? otaries of pleasure , in the belief that her 
soul, fitted for higher commune, would miss the companionship 
of his own , and that, in comparison with others , she would learn 
to love himself. He had forgot , that as the sunflower to the sun, 
so youth turns to youth , until his jealousy of Glaucus suddenly ap- 
prized him of his error. From that moment, though, as we have 
seen, he knew not the extent of his danger, a fiercer and more 
tumultuous direction was'given to a passion long controlled. No- 
thing kindles the fire of love like a sprinkling of the anxieties of 
jealousy; It takes then a wilder, a more resistless, flame; it 
forgets its softness ; it ceases to be tender; it assumes something 
of the intensity — of the ferocity — of hate. 

Arbaces resolved to lose upon cautious and perilous prepara- 
tions no longer time ; he resolved to place an irrevocable barrier 
between himself and his rivals : he resolved to possess himself of 
the peraon of lone: not that in his present love , so long nursed 
and fed by hopes purer than those of passion alone , he would have 
been contented with that mere possession. He desired the heart, 
the soul, no less than the beauty, of lone; but he imagined that 
once separated by a daring crime from the rest of mankind — once 
bound to lone by a tie that memory could not break , she would be 
driven to concentrate her thoughts in him — that his arts would 
complete his conquest, and that, according to the true moral of 
Che Roman and the Sabine , the empire obtained by force would be 
cemented by gentler means. This resolution was yet more con- 
firmed in him by his belief in the prophecies of the stara ; they had 
long foretold to him this year, and even the present month , as the 
epoch of some dread disaster , menacing life itself. He was driven 
to a certain and limited date. He resolved to crowd, monarch- 
like , on his Aineral pyra all that his soul held most dear. In his 
own words, if he were to die , he rasolved to feel that he had lived, 
and that lone should be his own I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WLat becomci of lone in the home of Arhacet. — The fint signal of the 

wi^th of the flM«d fo«. 

When lone entered the spacious hall of the Egyptian, the 

same awe which had crept over her brother impressed itself also 

upoDher: there seemed to her as to him somethiog ominous and 

waroing in the still and mournful faces of those dread Theban 

monsters, whose majestic and passionless features the marble se 

well portrayed : — 

** Their look ^ with the reach of pait agei , -iras wUe, 
And (he aonl of eternity thonght in their eyoK. ** 

Hie tan Ethiopian slave grinned as he admitted her, and mo- 
tioned to her to proceed. Half-way up the hall she was met by 
Arbaces himself, in festive robes, which glittered with jewels. 
Although it was broad day without, the mansion , according to the 
practice of the luturious , was artificially darkened , and the Tamps 
cast theiif still and odour-giving light over the rich floors and Ivorj 
roofs. 

** Beautiful lone ,*' said Arbaces, as he bent to touch her band, 
'* it is you that have eclipsed the day — it is your eyes that light up 
the halld — it is your breath which fills them with perftimes.** 

**Yoamust not talk to me thus,** said lone, smiling: **you 
forget that your lore has sufficiently instructed my mind to render 
these grac^fbl flatteries to my pereon unwelcome. It was yon who 
taught me td disdain adulation ; will you uoteach your pupil?" 

there was something so think and charming In the manner of 
lone, as sha thus spoke, that the Egyptian was more than ever 
enamoured, and more than ever disposed to renetr (he oltence he 
had committed ; he, however, answered quickly and gaily, and 
hastened to renew the conversation. 

He led her through the various chambers of a house, which 
seemed to contain to her eyes, inexperienced to other splendour 
than the minute elegance of Campanian cities , the treasures of the 
world. 

In the walls were set pictures of inestimable art ; the lights 
shone over statues of the noblest age of Greece. Cabinets of gems, 
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each eabinet itself a gem^ fiUed up the intefstiees of the colamns; 
the most precious woods lioed the thresholds and composed the 
doors; gold and jewels seemed prodigalized all arouod* Some- 
times they were alone in these roooM — sometimes they passed 
through silent rows of slaves , who , kneeling as she passed , prof- 
fered to her offerings of bracelets^ of chains » of gems, which the 
Egyptian vainly entreated her to receive. 

** I have often beard, ** sakishe, wonderingly, '* that you were 
rich; but I never dreamed of the amount of your wealth." 

'* Would I could coin it all /' replied the Egyptian, '*into one 
crown , which I might place upon that snowy brow ! " 

*'4Jas! the weight would crush me; I should be a second 
Tarpeia," answered lone , laughingly. 

*' But thou dost not disdain riches , O lone I they know not 
what life is capable of who are not wealthy. Gold is the great ma- 
gician of earth — it realizes our dreams — it gives them the power 
of a god — there is a grandeur, a sublimity in its possession: it 
Is the mightiest, yet the most obedient of our slaves.*' 

The artful Arbaces sought to dazzle the young Neapolitan by 
bis treasures and his eloquence; he sought to awaken in her the 
desire to be mistress of what she surveyed : he hoped that she 
would confound the owner with the possessions , and that the 
charms of his wealth would be reflected on himself. Meanwhile, 
lone was secretly somewhat uneasy at the gallantries which escaped 
from those lips , which, till lately, had seemed to disdain the com- 
mon homage we pay to beauty: and with that delicate subtlety, 
which woman alone possesses , she sought to ward off shafts de- 
liberately aimed , and to laugh or to talk away the meaning f)rom 
his warming language. Nothing in the world is more pretty than 
that same spedes of defence ; it is the charm of the African necro- 
mancer who professed with a feather to tnm aside the winds. 

The Egyptian was intoxicated and subdued by her grace even 
more than by her beauty ; it was with difficulty that he suppressed 
liis emoti<ms; alas! the feather was only powecfhl against the 
summer breetes , it would he the sport of the storm. 

Suddenly as they stood In one hall, which was summiided by 
draperies of allTer and white , the Egyptian clapped his hands, and 
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as if by enehantmeot , a banquet rose from the floor — a concfa or 
throne » with a crimson eanopy, ascended simnitaneonslj at the 
feet of lone — and at the same instant firom behind the cortains 
swelled the invisible and softest music. 

Arbaces placed himself at the feet of lone , and diildren , yoong 
andbeautifiilasLoTes, ministered to the feast. 

The feast was done, the music sank into a low and subdued 
strain , and Arbaces thus addressed his beautiflil guest : — 

'* Hast thou never In this dark and uncertain world — hast thou 
never aspired, my pupil, to look beyond — hast thou never 
wished to put aside the vefl of futurity, and to behold on the shores 
of Fate the shadowy images of things to be? For it is not the past 
alone that has its ghosts : each event to come has also its spee- 
trum — its shade; when the hour arrives, life enters it, the 
shadow becomes corporeal, and walks the worid. Thus, fn the 
land beyond the grave , are ever two impalpable and spiritual hosts 
— the things to be , the things that have been ! If by our wisdom 
we can penetrate that land , we see the one as the other, and learn, 
as /have learned, not alone the mysteries of the dead, but also 
the destiny of the living." 

** As thou hast learned ! — * Can wisdom attain so far?** 

*' Wilt thou prove my knowledge , lone , and behold the repre- 
sentation of thine own fate? It is a drama more striking than those 
of Escbylns: it is one I have prepared for thee, if thou wilt see 
the shadows perform their part." 

The Neapolitan trembled ; she thought of Glaucus , and sighed 
as well as trembled; — were their destinies to be united? Half 
incredulous, half believing , half awed, halfalarmed by the words 
of her strange host, she remained for some moments sileot, and 
then answered, — . 

''It may revolt — it may terrify: the knowledge of the future 
will , perhaps , only embitter the present I " 

" If ot so , lone. I have myself looked upon thy foture lot , and 
the ghosts of thy Future bask in the gardens of Elysium; amidst 
the asphodel and the rose they prepare the garlands of thy sweet 
destiny, and the Fates , so har$b to others , weave only for thee the 
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web of happiness and love. Wilt thoo then come and h%hM Iby 
doom , so that thou mayest enjoy it beforehand ? " 

Again the heart of lone murmnred *'Glaacas;" she uttered 
a baifHiudible assent; the Egyptian rose, and taking her by the 
band, he led her across the banqaet-room — the curtains with- 
drew, as by magic hands , and the music broke forth in a louder 
and gladder strain; they passed a row of columns , on either side 
of which fountains cast aloft their fragrant waters; they descended 
by broad and easy steps into a garden. The eve had commenced ; 
the moon was already high in heaven , and those sweet jQiowers that 
sleep by day, and fill , with ineffable odours , the airs of night, 
were thickly scattered amidst alleys cut through the staMit foliage ; 
— or, gathered in baskets , lay like offerings at the feet of the fre- 
quent statues that gleamed along their path. 

*** Whither wouldst thou lead me, ArbacesT" said lone, 
wonderingly. 

*'But yonder,'* said he, pointing to a small building which 
stood at the end of the vista., ''It is a temple consecrated to the 
Fates — our rites require such holy ground.'* 

They passed into a narrow hall , at the end of which hung a 
sable curtain. Arbaces lifted it; lone entered, and found herself 
In total darkness. 

'' Be not alarmed ," said the Egyptian , '* the light will rise in- 
stantly*" While he so spoke a soft , and warm , and gradual light 
diffused itself around; as it spread over each object, lone per- 
ceived that ahe was in an apartment of moderate size , hung every 
where with black; a conch with draperies of the same hue was 
beside her. In the centre of the room was a small altar, on which 
stood a tripod of bronze. At one side , upon a lofty column of 
granite » was a colossal head of the blackest marble , which she 
perceived , by the crown of wheatears that encircled the brow, 
represented the great Egyptian goddess. Arbaces stood before 
the altar; he had laid his garland on the shrine , and seemed oo* 
cnpied with pouring into the tripod the contents of a brazen vase; 
suddenly from that tripod leaped into life a blue , quick, darting, 
irregular flame; the Egyptian drew back to the side of lone , and 
muttered some words in a language unfamiliar to her ear; the 
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carUiii at the back of the altar waved tremnkii^ to %nd bo — il 
parted slowly, and in the aperture which was Unis made, lone 
beheld an indistinct and pale landscape , which graddaily grew 
brighter and clearer as she gazed ; at length , she discovertd plainly 
trees , and rivers , and meadows , and all the beantifiii diversity of 
the richest earth. At length , before the landscape, a dim shadow 
glided ; it rested opposite to lone ; slowly the same diarm seemed 
to operate upon it as over the rest of the scene ; it took form and 
shape , and lo ! — in its feature and in its form lone beheld herself! 

Then the scene behind the spectre faded away, and was 
succeeded by the representation of a gorgeous palace; a throne 
was raised In the centre of its hall — the dim forms of slaves and 
guards were ranged around it, and a pale hand held over the 
throne the likeness of a diadem. 

A new actor now appeared; he was clothed from head to foot 
in a dark robe — you saw neither his face nor the outline of his 
figure — he knelt at the feet of the shadowy lone — he dasped her 
hand — he pointed to the throne , as if to invite her to asoend it. 

The Neapolitan's heart beat violently. ** Shall the shadow dis- 
close itself?" whispered a voice beside her— te voice of Ar- 
baces. 

**Ah, yes!" answered lone, softly. 

Arbaces raised his hand — the spectre seemed to drop the 
mantle that concealed its form — and lone shrieked -^ it was Ar- 
baces himself that thus knelt before her. 

**This is, indeed, thy fate!** whispered again the Egyptian's 
voice in her ear. '* And thou art destined to be the bride of Ar- 
baces." 

lone started '— the black curtain closed over the phantasma- 
goria ; and Arbaces hhnself — the real , the ll^ng Aiiiaces •— was 
at her feet. 

" Oh , lone I " said he , passionately gaxing upon her ; ** listen 
to one who has long struggled vainly with his love. I adore thee! 
The Fates do not lie — thou art destined to be mine -^ I have 
sought (he worid around , and found none like thee. From my 
youth upward, I have sighed for such as thou art. I have dreamed 
lilllsawthee — I wake, and I behold thee* Turn not away from 
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me, lone; ihink not of me as thou hast thought; I am not that 
being — coM, insensate, and morose , which I have seemed to 
thee. Never woman had loiner so devoted -^ so passionate as I will 
be to lone* Do not struggle in my clasp; see-* I release thy 
hand. Take it from me if thou wilt — weU , be it so ! But do not 
reject me , lone — do not rashly reject — jadge of thy power over 
me when thou canst thus transform. I who never knelt to mortal 
being, kneel to thee. I who have commanded fate* receive from 
thee my own. lone, tremble not, thou art my queen «— my 
goddess ; — be my bride ! All the wishes thou canst form shall be 
j^ulGUed. The ends of the earth shall minister to thee — pomp, 
power, luxury, shall be thy slaves* Arhaces shall have no ambi- 
tion, save the pride of obeying thee. lone, turn upon me those 
eyes — shed upon me thy sinile. Dark is my soul when thy face is 
bid from it; — shine over me , my sun ** my heaven '^ my day- 
light ! — lone , lone — do not reject my lov« ! " 

Alone . and in the power of this singular and fearfbl man , lone 
was not yet terrified ; the respect of bis lani^nage^ the sofltness oi 
his voice, reassured her; and, in her OWQ purity, she felt pro- 
tection. But she was confused — astonished ; it was some moments 
before she could recover the power of reply* 

*' Rise , Arhaces ! " said she at length ; an4 f he resigned to him 
once more her hand , which she as quickly withdrew again , when 
she felt upon it the burning pressure of his lips. ''Rise! and if 
thou art serious , if thy language be in earnest ^'* 

«'If!" said he, tenderly. 

" Well, then, listen to me ; you have been my guardian, my friend, 
my monitor ; for this new character I was not prepared ; — think not," 
she added quickly, as she saw his dark eyes glitter with the fierce- 
ness of his passion — *' think not, that I scorn ^ that I am not 
touched — that 1 am not honoured by this homage; but, say — 
canst thou hear me calmly?" 

*' Ay, though thy words were lightning , and could blast mel " 

"I love another!" said lone, blushingly, hut In a firm 
voice. 

*'By the gods —by hell!" shouted Arhaces, rising to his 
fUlest height ; ** dare not tell me that <- dare not mock me : — it 
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Is impossible! — Whom hast thoq. seen — whom known t Oh, 
lone ! it is thy woman's invention ; thy woman's art that speaks -« 
thoa wonldst gain time : I have surprised — I have terrified thee. 
Do with me as thon wilt — say that thou lovest not me; bat say 
not that thon lovest another ! " 

** Alas!" began lone; and then, appalled before his sadden 
and nnlooked-for violence , she burst into tears. 

Arbaces came nearer to her — his breath glowed fiercely on 
her cheek ; he wound his arms round her — she sprang from his 
embrace. In the struggle a tablet fell from her bosom on the 
ground : Arbaces perceived, and seized it — it was the letter that 
morning received from Glaucus. lone sank upon the couch, half 
dead with terror. 

Rapidly the eyes of Arbaces ran over the writing ; the Neapoli- 
tan did not dare to gaze upon him ; she did not see the deadly 
paleness that came over his countenance — she marked not his 
withering frown , nor the quivering of his lip , nor the convulsions 
that heaved his breast. He read it to the end» and then, as the 
letter fell from his hand, he said, in a voice of deceitful calm- 
ness, — 

'* Is the writer of this the man thoa lovestt" 
lone sobbed, but answered not. 
*' Speak ! " he rather shrieked than said. 
"His — it is!" 

"And his name — it is written here — his name is Glaucus ! "* 
lone, clasping her hands, looked round as for succour or 
escape. 

" Then hear me," said Arbaces, sinking his voice into a whis- 
per; "thou shalt go to thy tomb rather than to his arms ! What! 
thinkest thou Arbaces will brook a rival such as this puny Greek? 
What! thinkest thou that he has watched the fruit -ripen, to yield 
it to another? Pretty fool — no! Thou art mine — all — only 
mine: and thus — thus I seize and claim thee!" As he spoke, 
he caught lone in his arms ; and, in that ferocious grasp, was all 
the energy — less of love than of revenge. 

But to lone despair gave supernatural strength ; she again tore 
herself from him — she rushed to that part of the room by which 
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she had entered — she half withdrew the curtain — he seized 
her — again she brolie away from liim — and fell, exhausted, 
and with a loud shriek, at the base of the column which supported 
the head of the Egyptian goddess. Arbaces paused for a moment, 
as to regain his breath ; and then once more darted upon his prey. 

At that instant the curtain was rudely torn aside, the Egyptian 
felt a fierce and strong grasp upon his shoulder. He turned — 
he beheld before him the flashing eyes of Glaucus , and the pale, 
wonxy but menacing, countenance of Apccides. '^Ah!" he 
muttered, as he glared from one to the other, *^what Fury hath 
sent ye hither?" 

*'Ate," answered Glaucus; and he closed at once with the 
Egyptian. Meanwhile, Apascides raised his sister, now lifeless, 
from the ground; his strength, exhausted by his long OTer- 
wroughtmind, did not suffice to bear her away , light and delicate 
though her shape: he placed her, therefore, on the couch, and 
stood over her with a brandished knife, watching the contest be- 
tween Glaucus and the Egyptian, and ready to plunge his weapon 
in the bosom of Arbaces should he be victorious in the struggle. 
There is, perhaps, nothing on earth so terrible as the naked and 
unarmed contest of animal strength, no weapon but those which 
Nature supplies to rage. Both the antagonists were now locked in 
each other's grasp — the hand of each seeking the throat of the 
other — the face drawn back — the fierce eyes flashing — the 
muscles strained — the veins swelled — the lips apart — the teeth 
set; — both were strong beyond the ordinary power of men, both 
animated by relentless wrath; they coiled, they wound, around 
each other ; they rocked to and fro — they swayed from end to end 
of their confined arena: — they uttered cries of ire and revenge; — 
they were now before the -altar — now at the base of the column 
where the struggle had commenced : they drew back for breath — 
Arbaces leaning against the column — Glaucus a few paces apart. 

*'0 ancient goddess!" exclaimed Arbaces, clasping the co- 
lumn, and raising his eyes towards the sacred Image it supported, 
** protect thy chosen, — proclaim thy vengeance against this thing 
of an upstart creed , who with sacrilegious violence profanes thy 
resting-place and assails thy servant.' 
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As h« spoke, the stfll and Ttsl featnres of (he goddess seemed 
suddenly to glow with life; through the blacli marble, as through 
a transparent veil, flushed luminously a crimson axkl burniag 
hue; around the head played and darted coruscations of livid 
lightning; the eyes became like bails of lurid fire, and seemed 
fixed in withering and intolerable wrath upon the countcDance of 
the Greek. Awed and appalled by this sudden and mystic answer 
to the prayer of his foe, and not free from the hereditary super- 
stitions of his race, the cheeks of (Hauous paled before that strange 
and ghastly animation of the marble, — his knees knocked to* 
gether, — he stood seized with a divine panic, dismayed, aghast, 
half unmanned before his foe! Arbaoes gave him not breathing 
time to recover his stupor: ''Die, wretch!" he shouted, ia a 
voice of thunder, as he sprang upon the Greek; ''the Migh^ 
Mother claims thee as a living sacriiice ! " Taken thus by surprise 
in the first consternation of his superstitious fears, the Greek lost 
his footing — the marble floor was as smooth as glass — he slid — 
he fell. Aibaces planted his foot on the breast of his fallen fee. 
Apscides, taught by his sacred profession, as wdl as by his 
knowledge of Arbaoes, to distrust all miraculous interpositions, 
had not shared tiie dismay of his companion; he rushed for- 
ward, — his knife Reamed in the air, — the watchful Egyptian 
caught his arm as it descended, — one wrench of his powerful hand 
tore the weapon firom the weak grasp of the priest, — one sweep- 
ing blow stretched him to the earth, — with a loud and eiulthig 
yell Arbaces brandished the knife on high. Glaucus gaxed upon 
his impending fate with unwinking eyes, and in the stem and 
scomfiil resignation of a ledlen gladiator, when, at that awftii in- 
stant, the floor shook under them with a rapid and eonvulriro 
throe, — a mightier spirit than that of the Egyptian was abroad ! — 
a ^ant and crushing power before which sunk into sadden impo- 
tence his passion and his arts. It woke — it stirred — that Dread 
Demon of the Earthquake — laughing to scorn alike the magic of 
human gufle and the malice of human wrath. As a Titan, on 
whom the mountains mn piled, it roused itself from the sleep of 
years, — it moved on its dedal couch, — > the caverns below 
groaned and trembled beneath the motion of its limbs. In the 



momeot of his vengeance and his power, the self-prized demi-god 
was humbled to his real clay. Far and wide along the soil went a 
hoarse and rumbling sound, — the curtains of the cnamber shook 
as at the blast of a storm, — the altar xoclied, — the tripod 
reeled, — and, high over the place of contest, the column trembled 
and waved from side to side, — the sable head of the goddess 
tottered and fell from its pedestal : — and as the Egyptian stooped 
above his intended victim, right upon his bended form, right 
between the shoulder and the neck, struck the marble mass ! the 
shock stretched him like the blow of death, at once, suddenly, 
without sound or motion, or semblance of life, upon the floor, 
apparently crushed by the very divinity he had impiously animated 
and invoked ! 

*'* The Earth has preserved her children, ** said Glaucus , stag- 
gering to his feet. ''Blessed be the dread convulsion! Let us 
worship the providence of the gods ! " He assisted Apeddes to 
rise, and then turned upward the face of Arbaces; it seemed 
locked as in death; blood gushed from the Eg^tian' s lips over his 
gHltering robes; he fell heavfiy from theisms of Glaucus, and the 
red stream trictded slowly along the marble. Again the earth 
ghook beneath their leet; they were foroed to ding to each other; 
the convulsion ceased as suddenly as it came; Uiey tarried no 
longer ; Grkucas bore lone lightly in his arms , and they fled from 
the unhallowed spot. But scarce had they entered the garden than 
they vrere met on aM sides by flying and disordered groups of 
women and slaves, whose fe^ve and glittering garments con- 
trasted hi mockery the solemn terror of the hour; they did not 
appear to heed the strangers, -> they w«re oecnpied only with their 
own fears. After the toanquillity of aixteen years, that burning 
and treacherous soil again menaced destmction; they uttered but 
one erjj -^ **thk kjlikthquakb! the earthquiIkb!" and, 
passing unmolested from the midst of them, AjUMides and his 
companions, without entering the house, hastened down one of 
the alleys, passed a small open gate, and there, sitting on a 
little mound over which gloomed the dark green aloes, the moon- 
light fen on the bended Ogure of the blind ghrl, — she was weeping 
bitterly. 
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BOOK III. 

. • • • . . *AXXaj JTcXava, 
4^aZvi naXov riv ynq noratUro/MU ei<rv/ai, ^acjuor, 
Tax^oplqt&^'Exdt^, tavMaiiTievXaueqT^Ofiioptty 
'EQxofUpap vinvwv dvd r ^qia wai tUXav alf»a» 
Xcu^\ 'Endta ^otanXijt*, nal iq tiXo^ a/ifitw onadu^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

The fornm of the Pompeiani ; >^ the firit rude machinery bjr which the 

new ere of the world we> wrought. 

It was eariy noon, and the fornm was crowded alike with the 
busy and the idle. As at|^aris at this day, so at that time in the 
cities of Italy, men lived almost wholly out of doors: the public 
building, — the fornm, the porticoes, the baths » the temples 
themselves, might be considered their real homes; it was no 
wonder that they decorated so gorgeously these favourite places of 
resort, — they felt for them a sort of domestic affection as well as 
a public pride. And animated was, indeed, the aspect of the 
forum of Pompeii at that time ! Along its broad pavement , com- 
posed of large flags of marble, were assembled various groups 
conversing in that energetic fashion which appropriates a gesture 
to every word, and which is still the characteristic of the people of 
the south. Here , in seven stalls on one side the colonnade , sat 
the money-changers, with their glittering heaps before them, and 
merchants and seamen in various costumes crowding round their 
stalls. On one side, several men in long togas * were seen bustling 
rapidly up to a stately edifice where the magistrates administered 

# 

* For the lewyert, end the client! when attending on their patrons, 
retained the toga after it had fallen into dituie among the rest of the 
eitisens. 
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justfee; — tbese were the lawyers, active, chattering, jolcing, 
and punning, as yon may find them at this day in Westminster. 
1q the centre of the space, pedestals supported various statues, of 
which the most remariuble was the stately form of Cicero. Around 
the court ran a regular and symmetrical colonnade of Doric archi- 
tecture; and there several , whose business drew them early to 
the place, were taking the slight morning repast which made an 
Italian breakfast, talking vehemently on the earthquake of the 
preceding night as they dipped pieces of bread in their cups of 
diluted wine. In the open space, too, you might perceive various 
petty traders exercising the arts of their calling. Here one man 
was holding out ribands to a fair dame from the country; another 
man was vaunting to a stout farmer the excellence of his shoes ; a 
third, a kind of stall-restaurateur, still so common in the Italian 
cities, was supplying many a hungry mouth with hot messes from 
his small and itinerant stove , while — contrast strongly typical of 
the mingled bustle and intellect of the time — close by , a school- 
master was expounding to his puzzled pupils the elements of 
the Latin grammar. * A. gallery above the portico , which was 
ascended by small wooden staircases, had also its throng; though, 
as here the immediate business of the place Was mainly carried on. 
Its groups wore a more quiet and serious air. 

Every now and then the crowd below respectfully gave way as 
some senator swept along to the temple of Jupiter (which filled up 
one side of the forum, and was the senators' hall of meeting), 
nodding with ostentatious condescension to such of his friends or 
clients as he distinguished amongst the throng. Mingling amidst 
the gay dresses of the better orders you saw the hardy forms of the 
neighbouring farmers , as they made their way to the public gra- 
naries. Hard by the temple you caught a view of the triumphal 
arch, and Ibe long street beyond swarming with inhabitants; in 

* In the Majeam at Naplct it a picture little known, but repre- 
senting one side of the foram at Pompeii at then exiiting, to which I am 
much indebted In the present description. It may afford a learned con- 
solation to my jonoger readers to know that the ceremony ef hoisting 
(more honoured in the breach than the obiervance) is of high antiquity, 
and seems to have been performed with all legitimate and public vigour 
in the forum of Pompeii. 
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ODe of the nielies of the arch a fonntain played , ehcerflj spaiUuig 
in the soobearos ; aod above its ooniiee, strongly cootfastingUie 
gay summer akies, gloomed the bveiaced and equestriaa statue of 
Caligula. Behind the stalls oC the money-ehasgeffs was that 
hnildiDg DOW called the Pantheon; and a crowd of the poorer 
Poropeians passed through the saiall vestHbale which admitted to 
the interior, with panniers under their arms , piesstng on towards 
a platform » placed between two eotumasy where such paonsions 
as the priests had rescned from sacrifice were exposed for sale. 

At one of the public edifices apprc^risted to the business of 
the city, workmen were employed upon the cokimns , and you 
heard the noise of their labour every now and then rising ftbore the 
hum of the multitude: — the eolumas are nnfinisheal Co 
this day! 

▲11, then, united, nothing could exceed in ¥ariety the cos- 
tumes, the ranks, the manners, the occupations, of the crowd; — 
nothing could exceed tlie ibustle, the gaiety, the animatioo, the 
flow and flush of life all around. Yon saw there all the myriad 
signs of a heated and feverish civilisation, — where pleasure and 
commerce, idleness and labour, avarice and ambition, mingled 
in one gulf their motley, rushing , yet harmonious, streams. 

Faciiig the steps of the temple of Jupiter, with folded arms, 
and a knit and contemptuous brow, stood a man of about fifty 
years of age. His dress was remaikably plain, — not so nmch 
from its material, as from the absence of all those ornaments 
which were worn by the Pompeians of every rank, — partly firom 
the love of show, partly, also , because they were chiefly wrought 
into those shapes deemed most efficacious in resisting the assaults 
of magic and tiie influence of the evil eje,Caj Hisfordiead was high 
and bald ; the few locks that remained at the back of the head were 
concealed by a sort of cowl, which made a part oi his cloak, to 
be raised or lowered at pleasure, and was -now drawn half-way 
over the head, as a protection f^om the rays of the sun. The 
colour of his garments was brown , no popular hue with the Pom« 
peians ; aH die nsnd admixtures of seariet or purple seemed eare^ 
fully excluded. His belt, or girdle, contained a small receptacle 
for ink, which hooked on to the girdle, a stilus (or implement of 
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writing), and tablets of no ordinary siie. Wliat was rather re- 
markable , the cincture held no purse, which was the almost in> 
dispensali^e appurtenance of the girdie^ even when that purse had 
the misfortune to be en^ty 1 

It was not often that the gay and egotistical Pompeians busied 
themselves with obsenriag the countenances and actions of their 
neighbours ; but there was that in theiip and eye of this bystander 
so remarkably bitter and disdainful, as be surveyed the religious 
procession sweeping up the stairs of the temple , that it could not 
fail to arrest the notice of many. 

**Tnio is yon cynic?" asked a merchant of bis eempaniony 
a jeweller. 

^^ItisOlinthus,** replied the jeweller; *< a reputed Nasarene." 

The merchant shuddered. **A dread sect!** said he, in a 
whispered and fearful voice. "It is said that when they meet at 
nights they always commence their ceremonies by the murder of a 
new-bora babe ; they proftss a community of goods , too , — the 
wretches t A community of goods ! What would become of mep- 
chants, or jewellers either, if such notions were in fashion?" 

"That is very true," said the jeweller; '* besides, they wear 
DO jewels , — they mutter Imprecations when they see a serpent, 
and at Pompeii all our ornaments are serpentine." 

**Do but observe/' said a third, who was a fabricant of 
bronze, "how yon Nazarene scowls at the piety of the sacrificial 
procession. He is murmuring curses on the temple, be sure. 
Do you know, Celcinus, that this fellow, passing by my shop the 
other day, and seeing me employed on a statue of Minena, told 
me with a frown that had it been marble be would have broken it; 
but the bronze was too strong for him. * Break a goddess!' said 
I. *A goddess!' answered the atheist; Mi is a demon, -^ an 
evil spirit/ Then he passed on his way cursing. Are such things 
to be borne? What marvel that the earth heaved so fearfully last 
night, anxious to reject the atheist from her bosom? — An aUieist 
do I say? worse still, —a scomer of the Fine Artsl Woe to us 
fabricants of bronia, if such fellows as this give the law to 
society!'' 
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''lliase an the ineendUries that burnt Eome under Nero," 
groaned the jeweller. 

Whfle soeh were the friendly remarks provokeil by the nir and 
faith of the Nazarene , Ollnthns himself became sens&ile of the 
effect he was producing; he turned his eyes round , and observed 
the Intent faces of the aeeumulating thron{^» whispering as they 
gazed; and surveying them for a moment with an expre8sioD» first 
of defiance and afterwards of compassion, he gathered bis doak 
round him and passed on* muttering audibly, ** Deluded idola- 
ters ! — did not last nlghf s convulsion warn ye? Alas ! how will 
ye meet the last day?" 

The crowd that heard these boding words gave them different 
interpretations , according to their different shades of ignorance 
and of fear; all, however, concurred in imagining them to con- 
vey some awful imprecation. They regarded the Christian as the 
enemy of mankind ; the epithets they lavished upon him, of which 
*' Atheist" was the most favoured and frequent, may serve, per- 
haps, to warn us, believers of that same creed now triumphant, 
how we indulge the persecution of opinion Olinthus then under- 
went, and how we apply to those whose notions differ from our 
own the terms at that day prodigalized on the fathers of our faith. 

As Olinthus stalked through the crowd, and gained one of the 
more private places of egress from the forum , he perceived gazing 
upon him a pale and earnest countenance, which he was not slow 
to recognise. < 

Wrapped in a pallium that partially concealed his sacred robes, 
the young Apscides surveyed the disciple of that new and myste- 
rious creed, to which at one time he had been half a convert. 

''Is he, too, an impostor? Does this man, so plain and 
simple in Ufe, in garb, in mien -^ does he too, likeAibaces, 
make austerity the robe of the sensualist? Does the veil of Testa 
hide the vices of the prostitute?^' 

Olinthus, accustomed to men of all classes, and combining 
with the enthusiasm of his faith a profound experience of his kind, 
guessed , perhaps by the index of the countenance, somethhig oi 
what poised within the breast of the priest. He met the sui[vey oi 
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Apceides with a steady eye» and a brow of serene and open 
candour* 

^'PeacebeiHtb theel" said be, saluting Apecides. 

**Peace!" ecboed tbe priest, in so bollow a tone tbat it went 
at once to tbe beart of tbe Nasarene. 

**In tbat wisb," aontianed Olintbns , "aD good tbings are 
combined — without virtue tbou canst not bare peace. Like tbe 
rainbow. Peace rests upon tbe eartb, but its arcb is lost in beaven ! 
HeaTen bathes it in hues of light — it springs up amidst tears and 
clouds, — it is a reflection of tbe Eternal Sun, ^ it is an assurance 
of calm, it is the sign of a great covenant between Man and God. 
Such peace, O young man! is the smile of the soul; it is an 
emanation from the distant orb of immortal light. Psace be 
with you!'* 

**Alas!" began Apscides , when be caught the gaze of tbe 
curious loiterers, inquisitive to iinow what could possibly be the 
theme of conversation between a reputed Nazarene and a priest of 
Isis. He stopped short, and then added in a low tone — ** We 
cannot converse here, I will follow thee to the banks of tbe river; 
there is a walk which at this time is usually deserted and solitary." 

Olinthus bowed assent. He passed through, the streets with 
a hasty step , but a quick and observant eye. Every now and then 
he exchanged a significant glance , a slight sign , with some pas- 
senger, whose garb usually betokened the wearer to belong to the 
humbler classes. For Christianity was in this the type of all other 
and less mighty revolutions — the grain of mustard-seed was in 
the hearts of the lowly. Amidst the huts of poverty and labour, 
the vast stream which afterwards poured its broad waters beside 
the cities and palaces of earth , took its neglected source. 

CHAPTER II. 

The noonday excnnion on the CnrapnnUn leu. 

*<BuT tell me, Glaucus,** said lone, as they glided down tbe 
rippling Sarous in tbeir boat of pleasure, " bow camest thou with 
Apccides to my rescue from that bad man?" 

**Ask Nydia yonder/' answered the Athenian, pointing to 
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the blind gfrl, who sat at a little distance from them, ieai^g 
pensively over her lyre — **she must have thy thanks, n<»t we. 
It seems that she came to my house , and finding me from home, 
sought thy brother in his temple ; he aecompaoied her to Arbaces ; 
on their way they encountered me, with a company of friends 
whom thy kind letter gave me a spirit cheerful enough to join. 
Her quick ear detected my voice — a f^w words sufficed to make 
me the companion of Apecides ; Itold not my associates why I left 
them — eottid I trust thy name to their light tongues and gossiping 
opinion? — Nydia led us to the garden gate, by which we after- 
wards bore thee — we entered and were about to plunge into the 
mysteries of that evil house , when we heard thy cry is another 
direction. Thoa knowest the rest/' 

lone blushed deeply. She then raised her eyes to those of 
Glaucus, and he felt all the thanks she could not utter. ''Come 
hither, my Nydia," said she tenderly, to the Thessalian. **Did 
I not tell thee that thou shouldst be my sister and friend? Hast 
thou not already been more? — my guardian , my preserver ! " 

*'It is nothing," answered Nydia coldly, and without stirring. 

*'Ah! I forgot," continued lone, **I should come to thee;*' 
and she moved along the benches till she reached the place where 
Nydia sat, and flinging her arms caressingly round her, covered 
her cheeks with kisses. 

Nydia was that morning paler than her wont, and her counte- 
nance grew even more wan and colourless as she submitted to the 
embrace of the beautiful Neapditan. **But how earnest thou, 
Nydia," whispered lone, '*to surmise so ftithfuUy the danger I 
was exposed to ? Didst thou know aught of the Egyptian ? " 

*' Yes , I knew of his viees«" 

••And how?" 

•• Noble lone , I have been a slave to the vicious — those whom 
I served were his minions." 

••And thou hast entered his house , since thoa knewest so well 
that private entrance?" 

••I have played on my lyre to Ailiaces,*' answered theThes- 
salian, with embarrassment. 

••And thou hast escaped the contagion from which thou hast 
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saved lone?** retarned the Neapolitan i io a voice too low for the. 
ear of GlaQens* 

" Noble lone , I have neither beauty nor station ; I am a child, 
and a slave-, and blind. The despicable are ever safe/' 

It was with a pained, and proud, and indignant tone that 
Nydia made this humble reply; and lone felt that she only wounded 
Nydia by pursuing the subject. She remained silent , and the 
bark now floated into the sea. 

** Confess, that I was right, lone," saidGlaucus, "in pre- 
vailing on thee not to waste this beautiful noon in thy chamber — 
confess that I was right." 

**Thou wert right, Glaucus," said Nydia, abruptly. 

'* The dear child speaks for thee ," returned the Athenian. * 

'*But permit me to move opposite to thee, or our light boat 
will be overbalanced." 

So saying, he took his seat exactly opposite to lone, an^ 
leaning forward , he fancied that it was her breath , and not the 
winds of summer, that flung fragrance over the sea* 

**Thou wert to tell me," said Glaucus, "why for so many 
days thy door was closed to me?" 

"Oh, think of it no more!" answered loncj quickly; "I 
gave my ear to what I now know was the malice of slander." 

"And my slanderer was the Egyptian?" 

Ione*s silence assented to the question. 

* * His motives are su£Qciently obvious." 

" Talk not of him," said lone, covering her face with her handa^ 
as if to shut out his very thought. 

"Perhaps, he may be already by the banks of the slow Styx," 
resumed Glaucus; *^et in that case we should probably have beard 
of his death. Thy brother, methinks, hath felt the dark influence 
of his gloomy soul. When we arrived last night at thy house, he 
left me abruptly. Will he ever vouchsafe to be my friend ? " 

"He is consumed with some secret care," answered lone, teai^ 
folly. " Would that we could lure him from himself I Let us join 
in that tender office." 

"He shall be my brother," returned the Greek. 

"How calmly," said lone, rousing herself from the gloom into 

Pompeii* \\ 
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which her thoni^ts of Apeddes had plunged her — **How cahsdi 
the donds seem to repose in heavoi; and yet you tell me, for I 
hnev it not myself, that the earth shook beneath ns last nighft." 

**It did, and more Tiolently, they say, than it has done since the 
great conTolsion sixteen years ago : the land we lire in yet nurses 
mysterious terror; and the rdgn of Pluto, which spreads beneath 
our burning fidds, seems rent with unseen commotion. Didst thou 
not feel the earth quake, Nydia, where thou wert seated last ni^t? 
and was It not the fear that it occasioned thee that made thee 
weep?" 

**I fdt the soil creep and heave beneath me, like some monstrous 
serpent," answered Nydia ; '*but as I saw nothing, I did not fear: 
1 miagined the convulsion to be a spell of the Egyptian's. They 
say he lias power over the elements." 

'*Thou art a Thessalian, my Nydia," replied Glaucus, "andhast 
a national right to believe in magic." 

**Uagiet — who doubts it?" answered Nydia, simply: ''dost 
thou?" 

"Unto last night (when a necromantic prodigy did indeed appal 
me), methinks I was not credulous in any other magic save that of 
love!" said Glaucus, in a tremulous voice, an8 fixing his eyes on 
lone. 

** Ah ! " said Nydia, with a sort of shiver, and she awoke me- 
chanically a few pleasing notes from her lyre: the sound suited 
well the tranquillity of the waters, and the sunny stiUness of the 
noon. 

"Hay to us, dear Nydia," said Glaucus, — "play, and give us 
one of thine old Thessalian songs; whether it be of magic or not, 
as thou wilt — let it, at least, be of love ! " 

" Of love ! " repeated Nydia, raising her lai^ , wandering eyes, 
'that ever thrilled those who saw them with a mingled fear and pity ; 
you could never familiarize yourself to their aspect : so strange did 
it seem that those dark, wild orbs were ignorant of the day, and 
either so fixed was their deep mysterious gaze, or so restless and 
perturbed their glance, that you felt, when you encountered them, 
that same vague, and chilling, and half-preternatural impression, 
'i^hich comes over ySu in the presence of the insane, — of those 
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who, baTfng a life oatwardly like your own, have a life within Ufa 
•— dissimilar — unsearchable — uognessed! 

''Will yoa that I should sing of love?" said she, fixmg those 
eyes upon Glauens. 

** Yes," replied he, looking down. 

She moved a little way from the arm of lone, still cast round 
her, as if that soft embrace embarrassed; and placing her light and 
gracefal instrument on her knee, after a short prelude, she sang 
the following strain : -» 

NYDIiL'S LOVE* SONG. 

1. 
''Tlic Wind Mil tlie Beam lovtd tk« Rote,. 

Aad the Rote loved oae; 
For who recks the wind where it blows f 

Or loTee not the tunt 

S. 
Xooe knew whence the hnmble Wind stole. 

Poor sport of the skies — 
Koae dreamt that the Wind had a ioal» 

In its mournful sighs! 

a. 

Ok I happy- Beam — bow canst thou prove 

That bright love of thine f 
In thy light is the proof of thy loye, 

Thoa bast but •— to shine I 

4. 

How its loTO can the Wind rerealt 

Unwelcome its sigh ; 
Mute — mute to its Rose let it steal — 

Its proof is — to die 1 ** 

*<Thou singest but sadly, sweet girl," said Glaueus; ''thy 
youth only feels as yet the dark shadow of Love : for other inspi- 
ration doth he wake, when he himself bursts and brightens upon us.'' 
''I sing as I was taught, "replied Nydia,,sighiDg« 
''Thy master was love-crossed then — try thy hand at a gayer 
air. Nay, girl, give the instrument to me." As Ny£a obeyed, her 
hand touched his, and, with that slight touch, her breast heaved — 
her cheek flushed. lone and GUucos, oooqpied with each othei, 
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perceiyed not those signs of strange and premature emotions, which 
preyed upon a iieart tliat, nourished by imagination , dispensed 
with hope. 

And now, broad, bine, bright before them, spread that halcyon 
sea, fair as at this moment, seventeen centuries from that date, I 
behold it rippling on the same dirinest shores. Clime, that yet 
enervates with a soft and Circean spell — that moulds us insensibly, 
mysteriously into harmony with thyself, banishing the thought of 
austerer labour, the yoices of wild ambition, the contests and the 
roar of life; — filling us with gentle and subduing dreams, makiI^( 
necessary to our nature that which is its least earthly portion, so 
that the very air inspires us with the yearning and thirst of lore ! 
Whoever visits thee, seems to leave earUi and its harsh cares behind 
— to enter by the Ivory Gate into the Land of Dreams. The young 
and laughing Hours of the present — the Hours, those children 
of Saturn, which he hungers ever to devour, seem snatched from 
his grasp. The past — the future — are forgotten : we enjoy but 
the breathing time. Flower of the world's gardm — Fountain of 
Delight — Italy of Italy — beautiful, benign Campania! — vain 
were, indeed, the Titans, if on this spot they yet struggled for 
another heaven! Here, if God meant this working-day life fo^ a 
perpetual holyday, who would not sigh to dwell for ever — asking 
nothing, hoping nothing, fearing nothing, whQe thy skies shone 
over him — while thy seas sparkled at his feet — while thine air 
brought him sweet messages from the violet and the orange — and 
while the heart, resigned to — beating with — but one emotion, 
could find the lips and the eyes, that flatter it (vanity of vanities ! ) 
that love can defjf custom, and be eternal? 

It was then in this cUme — on those seas, that the Athenian 
gated upon a face that might have suited the nymph, the spirit of 
the place; feeding his eyes on the changeful roses of that softest 
cheek, happy beyond the happiness of common life, loving, and 
knowing himself beloved. 

In the tale of human passion, in past ages, there is something 
of interest even in the remoteness of the time. We love to fed 
within us the bond which unites the most distant eras -^ men, 
,natioDS, customs, perish; the affections are immortaU — 
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thej are the sympathies which unite the ceaseless generations. The 
past lives again, when we look upon its emotions — it lives in our 
own! That which was, ever is! The magician's gill, that revives 
the dead — that animates the dust of forgotten graves, is not in the 
author's skill — it is in the heart of the reader ! 

Still vainly seeking the eyesof lone, as half downcast, half avert* 
ed, they shunned his own, the Athenian, in a low and soft voice, 
thus expressed the feelings inspired by happier thoughts than those 
which had coloored the song of Nydia. 

THE SONO OF GLAUCUS. 

1. 

*' At the bark floateth on o'er the inmmer-lit tea. 
Floats my heart o*er the deeps of its passion for thee; 
All lost in the space, irithout terror it glides. 
For, bright with thy sonl is the face of the tides. 
Now hearing, now hnsh'd, is that passionate ocean 

As it catches thy smile, or thy sighs; 
And the twin-stars* that shine on the wanderer*i derotion, 

Its gnide and its god ~~ are thJae eyes I 

2. 
The bark may go down, should the clond sweep aboTO, 
For its being is bound to the light of thy love. 
As thy faith and thy smile are its life and its joy. 
So thy frown or thy change are the storms that destroy. 
Ah! sweeter to sink while the sky is serene. 

If time hath a change for thy heart! 
If to lire be to weep orer what thon hast been , 

Let me die while I know what thon artl" 

As the last words of the song trembled over the sea, lone raised 
ber looks, — they met those of her lover. Happy NydIa ! — happy 
in thy affliction, that thou couldst not see that fascinated and 
charmed gaze, that said so much — that made the eye , the voice 
of the soul — that promised the impossibility of change ! 

But, though the Tbessalian could not detect that gaze, she 
divined its meaning by their silence — by their sighs. She pressed 
her hands tightly across her breast, as if to keep down its bitter 

* In allusion to the Dioscuri, or twin-stars, the guardian deity of 
the seamen* 
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md jealoas thoughts ; aod then she hastened to speak — fof that 
silence was intolerable to her. 

"After all, O Gianeos!" said she, '* there is nothing yerj 
mirtbfol in yonr strain?" 

'^ Tet I meant it to be so , when I took np thy lyre , pretty one. 
Perhaps happiness will not permit ns to be mirtfafbl/' 

"How strange is it ,** said lone, changing a conrersation that 
oppressed her while it charmed, — "that for the last seyeral days 
yonder cloud has hung motionless over YesnTius ! Tet not indeed 
motionless, for sometimes it changes its form ; and now methinks 
it looks like some vast giant, with an arm ontstretched over the 
city. Dost thoa see the likeness — or is it only to my foncy ? "* 

"Fair lone! I see it also. It is astonishingly distinct* The 
giant seems seated on the brow of the monntaui, the different 
shades of the cloud body forth a white and sweeping robe over its 
yast breast and limbs ; it seems to gaze with a steady face upon the 
city below, to point with one hand, as thon sayest, orer its jitter- 
ing streets , and to raise the other (dost thon note it?) towards the 
higher heaven. It is like the ghost of some huge Titan brooding 
over the beautiful world he lost ; sorrowful for the past — yet with 
something of menace for the future." 

" Could that mountain have any connexion with the last night's 
earthquake? They say that^ ages ago, almost in the earliest era 
of tradition , it gave forth Gres as Mtaa. still. Perhaps the flames 
yet lurk and dart beneath." 

" It is possible ," saidGlaucus, musingly. 

"Thou sayest thou art slow to believe in msglc?" said Nydia, 
suddenly. "I have heard that a potent witch dwells amongst the 
scorched caverns of the mountain, and yon cloud may be the dim 
shadow of the demon she confers with." 

"Thou art full of the romance of thy native ThessaTy,'^ said 
Glaucus , " and a strange mixture of sense and all conflicting su- 
perstitions." 

' < We are ever superstitious in the dark," replied Ny dia. ' ' Tell 
me ," she added , after a slight pause , " tell me , Glances ! do 
all that are beautiful resemble each other? They say you are beau- 



tifol, tad lone also. Are your faces then the same? Ifsttcynott 
yet it on^ to be sot" 

" Fancy no such grievous wrong to lone /' answered ^laucus, 
laughing. *'But we do not, alas! resemble each other ^ is the 
homely and the beautifiil sometimes do. loae's hair is dark, mine 
light; tone's ejres are ^ what colour, lone? I cannot see, turn 
thera to me. Oh, are they black? no, they are too sofU An 
they blue? no, they are too deep; they change with every ray of 
the sun -r- 1 know not their colour : but mine , sweet Nydia , are 
grey, and bright only when lone shines on them! lone's cheek 
is—" 

'« I do not undendtatod one word of thy description," interrupted 
Nydia , peevishly. ' ' I comprehend only that yon do not resemble 
each other, and I am glad of it." 

••Why, Nydia?" sAld lone. 

Nydia coloured slightly. ••Because," she replied coldly , "1 
have always imagined you under different forms, and one likes to 
know one is right." 

••And what hast thou imagined Glaucus to resemble?" asked 
lone, softly. 

••Music!" replied Nydia, looking down. 

•♦Thou art right," thought lone. 

••And what likeness hast thou ascribed to lone?" 

••I cannot teli yet," answered the blind girl; •• I have not yet 
known her long enough to find a shape and sign for my guesses." 

••I will tell thee, then," said Glaucus, passionately; ••she is 
like the sun that warms — like the wave that refreshes." 

••The sun sometimes scorches, and the wave sometimes 
drowns," answered Nydia. 

••Take then these roses," said Glaucus; ••let their fragrance 
suggest to thee lone/' 

•' Alas , the roses will fade ! " said the Neapolitan , archly. 

Thus conversing, they wore away the hours; the lovers con- 
scious only of the brightness and smiles of love; the blind girl 
feeling only its darkness — its tortures; — the fierceness of jea- 
lousy and its woe ! 

And now, as they drifted on, Giau^is once more resumed the 
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t|re» and woke Its strings with a careless hand to a strain^ so 
wildly and gladly beantUhl , that e?eD Nydia was aroused from her 
revery, and ottered a cry of admiration. 

*'Thon seest, my child/' cried Glaocus, ''that I can yet 
redeem the character of lo?e*s mnsic , and that I was wrong in say- 
ing happiness conld not be gay* Listen, Nydia 1 listen , de» 
lone I and hear 

THE BIRTH OF LOVB.« 

I. 

•"Like • Star Ib the mm ahor*, 

Uks ft OMftm to tht wftTM of tlft«f — 
Uf — ap— tk« incftriifttt love — 

She rat* from the cbamid deep I 
Aad ttrew the Cjrprifta Iile 
The tkiM f bed tfaeir silent f mile i 
Aftd the Foreet'e grMu heftrt wai rife 
With the Btir of the ffushing life — 
The life that bad leap'd to birth, 
la the ▼eine of the happy earth I 

Haill oh, haUl 
The dimmest aea-eare below thee. 

The farthest sky-arch aboTO, 
la their inaermMt stillness know tiheet 

Uorrah! for the Birth of Lore J 
Gale! soft Gale! 
Thou com*st OB thy silTerwinglets, 

From thy home in the tender west; ** 
Noiw fanning her golden ringlets. 

Now hash*d on her hearing broMt. 
And afar on the murmuring sand. 
The Seasons wait hand in hand 
To welcome thee , Birth Dirine, 
To the earth wldch is henceforth thine. 

2. 

Behold I how she kneels in the shellt 
Bright pearl in its floating cell I 

* Suggested by a picture of Venus rising firom the sea, taken Arom 
Pompeii, and now in the Museum at Naples. 

** According to the ancient my thologists , Venus rose from the sea 
near Cyprus, to which island she was waftf^d by the Zephyrs. The 
'fieaaooa waited to wtleome iter on the sea-shore. 
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BchoU! liow the iheiri rose-baei 

The cheek aad the breast of saowy 
And the delicate limbs suffase 

Like a blnsh, with a bashfol glow. 
Sailing on t slowly tailing 

O'er the wild water; 
AUhaill as the fond Light is bailing 

Her daughter. 

All haill 
We are thine , all thine eTermore t 
Not a leaf on the laughing shore » 
Not a ware on the heaving sea. 

Nor a single sigh 

In the bonndlese sky. 
But ii vow*d evermore to thee! 

8. 

And thou a mjr belored one — tho«y 
As I gase on thy soft eyes now, 
Metbinks from their depths I view , 
The Holy Birth bom anew} 
Thy lids are the gentle cell 

Where the yonng Loye blnshing lies} 
See! the breaks from the mystie shell , 

She eomea from thy tender eytt! 
Hail! allhaU! 
She comet, at the came from the sea. 
To my sonl as it looks on thee j 

She eomea, the comes! 
She comes , at the came from the teat 
To my soul as it looks on thee! 

HaU! aUhaUI" 



CHAPTER III. 

The congregation. 

FOLI.OWBD by Apscides , the Nazarene gained the side of the 
Sarnns; — that river, which now has shrunk into a petty stream, 
then rushed ^aily into the sea , covered with countless yessels, 
and reflecting on its waves the gardens, the vines, the palapes, 
and the temples of Pompeii. From its more noisy and frequented 
*hanks , Olinthus directed his steps to a path which ran amidst a 
shady vista of trees , at the distance of a few paces from the river. 
This walk was in the evening a favourite report of the Pom« 
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peiaos , but daring the heat and busfaess of the day was seldom 
visited, save by some groups of playful children, some meditatiTe 
poet, or some dispatative philosophers* At the side farthest 
from the river, frequent copses of box interspersed the more de- 
li£ate and evanescent foliage, and these were cut into a thousand 
quaint shapes, sometimes into the forms of fauns and satyrs, 
sometimes into the mimicry of Egyptian pyramids , sometimes 
into the letters that composed the name of a popular or eminent 
citizen. Thus the false taste is equally ancient as the pure; and 
the retired traders of Hackney and Paddington , a century ago, 
were little aware , periiaps , that in th^ tortured yews and sculp- 
tured box, they found their models in the most polished period 
of Roman antiquity, in the gardens of Pompeii, and the villas of 
the fastidious Pliny. 

This walk now, as the noon -day sun shone perpendicularly 
through the chequered leaves, was entirely deserted; at least no 
other forms than those ofOHnthus and the priest infringed upon 
the solitude. They sat themselves on one of the benches , placed 
at intervals between the trees « and facing the faint breeze that 
came languidly from the river, whose waves danced and sparkled 
before them; — a Singular and contittsted pair! — the believer in 
the latest — the priest of the most ancient — worship of the world ! 

''Since thou lefts! me so abruptly," said Olinthns, "hast 
thou been happy? has thy heart found contentment under these 
priestly robes? hast thou, still yearning for the voice of God, 
heard it whisper comfort to thee from the oracles of Isis? That 
sigh, that averted countenance, give me the answer my soul 
predicted." 

''Alas!" answered Apaecides, sadly, " thou seest before thee 
a wretched and distracted man ! From my childhood upward I 
have Idolized the dreams of virtue; I have envied the holiness of 
men who, in caves and londy temples^ hat^been admitted to the 
companionship of beings above the wcrtd ; my days have been cotn 
snmed with feverish and vague desires; my ni^ts withmockiDg^ 
bat solemn visions. Seduced by the mystic precedes of an 
impostor, I have indued these robes; — my nature — (I confess 
it to thee frankly) -* my natue has revolted at what I have seen and 
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been doomed to sbare in ! Searehing after troth , I hate beeomer 
bat the minister of falsehoods. On the evening in which wc last 
met, I was bnoyed by hopes created by thai same impostor^ 
whom I ought already to have better known. I have -~ no mat- 
ter — no matter! — suffice it, I have added perjury and sin to 
rashness and to sorrow. The veil is now rent for ev^ from my 
eyes — I behold a villain where I obeyed a demi-god; the earth 
darlcens in my sight — I am in the deepest abyss of gloom ; I know 
not if there be gods above — If we are the things of chance -^ if 
beyond the bounded and melancholy present, there is annihila«- 
tion or an hereafter — tell me, then, thy faith; solve me these 
doubts , if thou hast indeed the power 7 " 

*'I do not mar\'el," answered theNazarene, "that thou hast 
thus erred, or that thou art thus sceptic. Eighty years ago , there 
was no assurance to man of God, or of a certain and definite 
future beyond the grave. New laws are declared to him who has 
ears — a heaven , a true Olympus , is revealed to him who has 
eyes — heed then , and listen." 

And with all the earnestness of a man believing ardently 
himself, and zealous to convert, Uie Nazarene poured forth to 
Apscides the assurances of Scriptural promise. He spoke first 
of the sufferings and miracles of Qirist — he wept m be spoke; 
he turned next to the glories of the Saviour^s ascension — to the 
clear predictions of Revelation. He described that pure and un- 
sensual Heaven destined to the virtuous — » those fires and tor- 
ments that were the doom of guilt. 

The doubts which spring up to the mind of later reasoners , in 
the immensity of the sacrifice of God to man , were not such as 
would occur to an early heathen. He had been accustomed to 
believe that the gods had lived upon earth, and taken upon 
themselves the forms of men; had shared in human passions, in 
human labours, and in liuman misfortunes. What was the tni* 
yail of his own Alcmsna's son , whose altars now smoked with the 
incense of countless cities, but a toil for the human race? Had 
not the great Dorian Apollo expiated a mystic sin by descending to 
the grave? Those who were the deities of heaven had been the 
lawgivers or benefactors on earth, and gratitude had led to 
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wonbip. II seemed , therefore , to the heathen , a doctrine 
new nor strange , that Christ had been sent from heaven , that 
immortal liad indaed mortality, and tasted the bitterness of death. 
And the end for wliieh he thus toiled , and thus suffered — how 
far more glorious did it seem to Apscides than that for vfaich the 
deities of old had Tisited the nether world , and passed through the 
gates of death ! Was it not worthy of a God , to descend to these 
dim Talleys , in order to clear up the clouds gathered over the dark 
mount beyond — to satisfy the doubts of sages — to eonrert spe- 
culation into certainty — by example to pohit out the rales of life — 
by revelation to solve the enigma of the grave *- and to prove that 
the soul did not yearn in vain when it dreamed of an immortality? 
In this last was the great argument of those lowly men destined to 
convert the earth. As nothing is more flattering to the pride and 
the hopes of man, than the belief in a foture state, so nothing 
could be more vague and confused than the notions of the heathen 
sages upon that mystic subject. Apsddes had already leaned 
that the faith of the philosophers was not that of the herd; that if 
they secretly professed a creed in some diviner power, it was not 
the creed which they thought it wise to impart to the community. 
He had already learned , that even the priest ridiculed what he 
preached to the people *- that the notions of the few and the many 
were never united. But, in this new faith , it seemed to him that 
philosopher, priest, and people, the expounders of the reUgion 
and its followers, were alike accordant: they did not speculate 
and debate upon immortality , they spake of it as a thing certain 
and assured; the magnificence of the promise dazzled him — its 
consolation soothed. For the Christian faith made its early con- 
verts among sinners! many of its fathers and its martyrs were 
those who had felt the bitterness of \1ce , and who were therefore 
no longer tempted by its false aspect from the paths of an austere 
and uncompromising virtue. All the assurances of this healing 
faith invited to repentance — they were peculiarly adapted to the 
bruised and sore of spirit; the very remorse which Apscides fell 
for his late excesses, made him incline to one who found holiness 
in that remorse , and who whispered of the joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth. 
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'^ Come ,** said the Nazarene , as he pereel?ed the effect he had 
produced , ** come to the humble hall in which we meet — a select 
and a chosen few ; listen there to our prayers ; note the sincerity of 
our repentant tears ; mingle in our simple sacrifice — not of Tio* 
tiins, nor of garlands, but offered by white-robed thoughts upon 
the altar of the heart. The flowers that we lay there are imperish- 
able — tbey bloom over us when we are no more ; nay , they ao- 
company us beyond the grave, they spring up beneath our feet in 
heaven , they delight us with an eternal odour , for they are of the 
soul, they partake of its nature; these offerings are temptations 
overcome, and sins repented. Come, oh, come! lose not ano* 
tber moment; prepare already for the great, the awful journey, 
from darkness to light, from sorrow to bliss, from corruption to 
immortality I This is the day of the Lord the Son , a day that we 
have set apart for our devotions. Though we meet usuaUy at night, 
yet some amongst us are gathered together even now. What joy, 
what triumph, will be with us all , if we can bring one stray lamb 
into the sacred fold!" 

There seemed to Apscides , so naturally pure of heart, some- 
thing ineffably generous and benign in that spirit of conversion 
which animated Olinthus — a spirit that found its own bliss in 
the happiness of others — that sought in its wide sociality to make 
companions for eternity. He was touched , softened , and sub- 
dued. He was not in that mood which can bear to be left alone; 
curiosity, too, mingled with his purer stimulants — he was anxious 
to see those rites of which so many dark and contradictory rumours 
were afloat. He paused a moment, looked over his garb, thought 
of Ari>aces, shuddered with horror, lifted his eyes to the broad 
browoftheNazarene, intent, anxious, watchful — but for his 
benefit, for his salvation! He drew his cloak round him, so as 
wholly to conceal his robes, and said, *'Lead on, I follow 
thee." 

Olinthus pressed his hand joyfully, and then descending to the 
river-side, hailed one of the boats that plyed there constantly; 
they entered it, an awning overhead , while it sheltered them fh)m 
the sun, screened also their persons from observation : they rapidly 
^kimmed the wave. From one of the boats that passed them. 
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floated a toft music , and Hs prow was decorated with flowers — il 
was gliding towards the sea. 

** So ," said Olinthns sadly, *' anconsclons and mlrthfbl in 
(heir dehisfons , sail the votaries of loxnry into the great ocean of 
storm and shipwreck ; we pass them , silent and unnoticed , to 
gain the land." 

Apscides , lifting his eyes , caught through the apertnre in the 
awning a glimpse of the face of one of the inmates of that gay bark 
— it was the face of lone. The loYers were embarked on the ex- 
cursion to which we have been made present. The priest sighed, 
and once more sunk back upon his seat. They reached the shore 
where, in the suburbs^ an alley of small and mean houses stretched 
towards the bank; they dismissed the boat, landed, and Olinthas 
preceding the priest, threaded the labyrinth of lanes , and arrived 
at last at the closed door of a habitation somewhat larger than its 
neighbours. He knocked thrice ~ the door was opened and closed 
again , as Apascides followed his guide across the threshold. 

They passed a deserted atriom , and gained an inner chamber 
of moderate size, which, when the door was dosed, received its 
only light from a small window cut over the door itself. But , hal^ 
ing at the threshold of this chamber, and knocking at the door^ 
Olintbus said, *' Peace be with you!'' A voice from within re- 
turned, "Peace with whom?" **The faithful!" answered Oliifr- 
thus, and the door opened ; twelve or fourteen persons were sitting 
in a semicircle, silent, and seemingly absorbed in thought, and 
opposite to a crucifix rudely carved in wood. 

They lifted up. their eyes when Olinthas entered, without speak- 
ing; the Nazarene himself before he accosted them, knelt sud* 
denly down, and by his moving lips, and his eyes fixed steadfastly 
on the crucifix, Apaieides saw that he prayed inly. This rite pei^ 
formed, Olintbus turned to the congregation — "Men and bre- 
thren ," said he , " start not to behold amongst yon a priest of Isis ; 
he hath sojourned with the blind , but the Spirit hath fjaUen oa hfan 
r^ he desires to see, to hear, and to understand." 

"Let htm," said one of the assembly; and Apveides bdield 
in the speaker a man still youoger than himself, of a oountenancf 
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«quaOf worn and pallid , of an eye which equally spoke of the leaf- 
less and fiery operations of a working mind. 

*' Let him," repeated a second voice, and he who thus spoke 
was in the prime, of manhood ; his bronzed skin and Asiatic fea^ 
lures bespoke him a son of Syria ^- Jie had been a robber in his 
youth. 

" Let him," said a third voice ; and the priest, again turning to 
regard the speaker , saw an old man with a long grey beard , whom 
he reeognised as a slave to the wealthy Diomed. 

"Let him,** repeated simultaneously the rest — men, who, 
wi th two exceptions , were evidently of the inferior rank. In these 
exceptions, Apiecides noted an officer of the guard, and an Mex* 
andrian merchant. 

** We do not," recommenced Olinthns — " we do not bind you 
lo secrecy; we impose on you no oaths (as some of our weaker 
brethren would do) not to betray us. It is true, indeed, thai 
there is no absolute law against us ; but the multitude, more sal- 
vage than their rulers , thirst for our lives. So , my friends, when 
l^ilate would have hesitated, St was the people who shouted, 
* Christ to the cross ! ' Bat we bind you not to our safety — no ! 
Betray us to the crowd — io^each , calumniate, malign us if you 
vill : — we ase above death, we should walk cheerfully to the den 
of the lion , or the raek of the torturer — we can trample down the 
darkness of the grave , and what is death to a criminal is eternity 
to the Christian." 

A low and applauding murmur ran throagh the assembly. 
**Thou comest amongst us an examiner, mayest tliou remain 
a eoBvert ! Our rdigion 7 you behold it ! Yon cross our sole image, 
yon scroll the mysteries of our Ciere and Eleusis ! Our morality? 
it is in our lives ! — sinners we all have been ; who now ean accuse 
us of a crime? we have baptized ourselves from the past. Think 
not that this is of us, it is of God. Approach, Medon ," beckoning 
to die old slave who had' spoken third for the admission of ApcB»- 
eides, '*thou art the Me man amongst us who is not free. Bnl 
in heaven , the last shall be first : so with us. Unfold your sorolU 
read, and explain." 

Useless would it be for us to accompany the lecture of Medoo^ 
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or the comments of the congregation. Familiar now are Umm 
doctrines then strange and new. Eighteen centuries have leftns 
little to eiponnd upon the lore of Scripture or the life of Christ. 
To us, too, there would seem little congenial in the donhts that 
occurred to a heathen priest, and little learned in the answers they 
received from men , uneducated, rude, and simple, possessing 
only the knowledge that they were greater than they seemed. 

There was one thing that greatly touched the Neapolitan : when 
the lecture was concluded , they heard a very gentle knodc at the 
door; the password was given, and replied to; the door opened, 
and two young children , the eldest of whom might hare told its 
seventh year, entered timidly; they were the ehildren of the 
master of the house , that dark and hardy Syrian whose youth had 
been spent in pillage and bloodshed. The eldest of the congrega- 
tion (it was that old slave) opened to them his arms; they fled to 
the shelter — they crept to his breast — and his hard features 
smiled as he caressed them. And then these bold and fervent 
men , nursed in vicissitude , beaten by the rough winds of life — 
men of mailed and impervious fortitude , ready to affront a world, 
prepared for torment and armed for death — men , who presented 
all imaginable contrast to the weak nerves, the Ught hearts, the 
tender fragility of childhood ; crowded round the infants, smoothing 
their rugged brows, and composing their bearded lips to kindly 
and fostering smiles : and then the old man opened the scroll, and 
he taught the infants to repeat after him that beautiful prayer which 
we still dedicate to the Lord , and still teach to our children ; and 
then he told them, in shnple phrase, of God's love to the young, 
and how not a sparrow falls but His eye sees it. This lovely custom 
of infant initiation was long cherished by the early Church , In me- 
mory of the words which said, '' Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not;" and was perhaps the origin of the su- 
perstitious calumny which ascribed to the Nazarenes the crime 
which the Nazarene, when rietorious , attributed to the Jew, vii« 
the decoying children to hideous rites , at which they were secretly 
immolated. 

And the stern paternal penitent seemed to feel in the innocence 
of his children a return into early life — life ere yet it sinned: he 
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followed the motion of their yoang lips, with an earnest gaie; he 
smiled as they repeated, with hushed and reverent looks, the holy 
words ; . and when the lesson was done , and they ran , released, 
and gia<Uy to his knee, he dasped them to his breast; kissed them 
again and again , and tears flowed fast down his cheek — tears, of 
which it would hare been impossible to trace the source, so mingled 
they were with joy and sorrow, penitence and hope, rtaiorse for 
himself and love for them ! 

Something , I say , tiiere was in this scene which pecnliarly af- 
fected Apscides ; and , in truth , it is diiBcuIt to conceive a cere- 
mony more appropiate to the Religion of Benevolence , more ap« 
pealing to the household and everyday affections, striking a more 
sensitive chord In the human breast. 

It was M this time that an inner dOor opened gently, and a^very 
old man entered the chamber, leaning on a staff; At his presence, 
the whole congregation rose; there was an eipresslon of deep -, af*^ 
feotionate respect upon every countenance; and Apecid^s, garing 
on his countenance, fblt attracted towards him by an irresistible 
sympathy. No man ever looked upon that face without love; for 
there had dwelt the smile of the Deity, the Ipcarnation of divinesi 
Love; — and the glory of the smile had never passed away! 

** Uly children , God be with yoo I " said the old man , stretch^ 
inghis arms ; and as he spoke the infants ran to his knee, lie sat 
down , and they nestled fondling to his bosom. It was beantifnl 
to see that mingling of the extremes of life — the rivers gushing 
from their early source — the majestic stream gliding to the oCean 
of eternity 1 As the light of declining day seemS' iv mfoigle earth 
and heaven, making the outline of each scarce visible, and blend- 
ing the harsh mountain-tops with the sky; even so did the stiiile 
of that benign old age appear to hallow the aspect of those around, 
to blend together the str<mg distinctions of varying- years, and to 
diffuse over infancy and manhood the light of that heaven into 
which it must so soon vanish and be lost. 

''Father," said Olinihns, '*thon on ^i^hose form the mfracle 
of the Redeemer worked; thou who wert snatched ttom the grave 
to become the living witness of His mercy and His power; behold ! 
a stranger in oar meeting — a new lamb gathered to the fold!' 

Pompeii. j[2 
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*'Let me bless him ," ^aid the old man : the throng gare way. 
Apscides approached him as by an instinct: he fell on his knees 
before him — the old man laid his hand on the priest's head , aod 
blessed him , bat not aloud- As his lips moved , his eyes were 
upturned » and tears — those fears that good men only shed in the 
hope of happiness to another — flowed fast down his cheeks. 

The children were on either side of the convert ; his heart was 
as theirs — he had become as one of them — to enter into the 
Idngdom of heaven! 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tlie itreaai of Iota mm on — wbltiicvt 

Days are like years in the love of the young « when no bar, no 
obstacle, is between their hearts — when the sunshines, and the 
coursel runs smooth -^ when their love is prosperons and con- 
fessed, lone no longer concealed from Glaucus the attachment 
she felt for him , and their talk now was only of their love. Over 
the rapture of the present, the hopes of the future glowed, like the 
heaven above the gardens of spring. They went in their trustful 
thoughts far down the stream of time — they laid out the chart of 
their destiny to come — they suffered the light of to-day to snffnse 
the morrow. In the youth of their hearts it seemed as if care, and 
change, and death , were as things unknown. Perhaps they loved 
each other the more , because the condition of the world left to 
Glaucus no aim and no wish but love; — because the distractions 
common in free states to men's affection existed not for the Athe- 
nian — because his country wooed him not to the bustle of civfl life 
•— becausie ambition furnished no counterpoise to love: and, 
therefore, over their schemes and their projects. Love only 
reigned. In the Iron Age, they imagined themselves of the Goldeo, 
doomed only to live and to love. 

To the superiiciai observer who interests himself only in eha-- 
racters strongly marked and broadly coloured, both the lovers may 
seem of too slight and commonplace a mould i in the delineation 
of characters purposely subdued, the reader sometimes imagiDes 
that there is a want of character; perhaps, indeed, I wrong the 
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real nature of these two lovers , by not painting more impressiyely 
their stronger individualities. But in dwelling so much on their 
bright and bird-liiie existence, I am influenced almost insensibly 
by the forethought of the changes that await them, and for which 
they were so ill prepared. It was this very softness and gaiety of 
life that contrasted most strongly the vicissitudes of their coming 
fate. For the oak without fruit or blossom, whose hard and rugged 
heart is fitted for the storm, there is less fear than for the delicate 
branches of the myrtle , and the laughing clusters of the vine. 

They had now entered far upon August — the neit month their 
marriage was fixed, and the threshold of Glaucus was already 
wreathed with garlands j and nightly, by the door of lone, he 
poured forth the rich libations. He existed no longer for his gay 
companions ; he was ever with lone. In the mornings they be- 
gailed the sun with music; in the evenings they forsook the 
crowded haunts of the gay for excursions on the water , or along 
the fertile and vine-clad plains that lay beneath the fatal mount of 
Vesuvius. The earth shook no more; the lively Pompeians for- 
got even that there had gone forth so terrible a warning of their ap- 
proaching doom. Glaucus imagined that convulsion, in the vanity 
of his heathen religion , an especial interposition of the gods , less 
in behalf of his own safety than that of lone. He offered up the 
sacrifices of gratitude at the temples of his faith ; and even the altar 
of Isis was covered with his votive garlands : — as to the prodigy of 
the animated marbib , he blushed at the effect it had produced on 
him. He believed it, indeed, to have been wrought by the magic 
of man; but the result convinced him that it betokened not the 
anger of a goddess. 

Of Arbaces, they heard only that he still lived; stretched on 
the bed of suffering, he recovered slowly from the effect of thb 
shock he had sustained — he left the lovers unmolested -> but it 
was only to brood over the hour and the method of revenge. 

Alike in their mornings at the house of lone, and in their 
evening excursions , Nydia was usually their constant, and often 
their sole, companion. Thoy did not guess the secret fires which 
consumed her: — the abrupt freedom with which she mingled in 
their conversation — her capricious and often her peevish moods 
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fouod'Fea^J indulgence in the necollection of the service thcy^irod 
her , and their compassion for her affliction* Tb^-' felt , peiliaps, 
the greater and more affectionate intereeCiferher, from > the very 
strangeness 4 and waywardness of her nature, her stiqpdar altera 
nations' of passion sand softnessi — . the miitardof ignoranee^ and 
genius — of delicacy and^rudeness — of- the quick hnmours.of the. 
child t and r the proud- calmness of the woaian. Althou^ sba 
refused' to t accept of freedom, she vas.oonstantiy aufferedtobe 
free; she went where she listed; no curb was pateitheMMiher 
words or aictioas; they felt for one so darkly, fated, and so 
susceptible of every r wound, the same pitying and compliani 
indulgence the mother feels for a spoiled and sickly chiW, — 
dreading to impose authority, wen where they imagined it for 
her beoeGL She availed: herself of thistlicense^ 1^ rcfoaiDg^the 
companionship of the; slave whom they vrished to attend her. 
With the slender staff by wkieh shegnided her steps, she went 
now, as in her former unprotected state » along the populous 
streets: it was almost miriiculous to.pereeive how quicklfand 
how deUfupusly she threaded every crowd, ayoidedf every danger^ 
audi could find her benighted way through the most intricate. 
windings^ of the city. But her chief delight was still ittivisiliiig 
the few feet of ground which made the garden ofGlancus; — ..in 
tending the flowers that at least repaid her love. Sometimes she 
entered the chamber where he sat, and "sought a conyersation, 
which she<neArly always bro]a( off abruptly-^ fof conversation viiih- 
GlattcnStOnly tended to one 'subject — lone; and that name fremt . 
his lips indicted agony upon her. Often she bitteriy 'repented • the 
service she had rendered to lone ; often she said inly , ** If she had 
fallen, Giaucus could have loved her. no longer;" and then dark 
and fearful thoughts crept into her breast. 

She had not experienced fuily;tfaie trials .that were inistorefor 
her, when she. had been thus generons* She had never been 
present when Giaucus and lone were together; she had never 
heard ttutt voice; so kind to her so much softer to another. The 
shock/ that crushed her heart with the. tidings that;Glauctts loved, 
had at Grst only saddened and benumlt>ed; — by degreest jealoi^y 
took a wilder and fiercer shape ; it partook of hatred — it whispered 
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menge. As yoa 8«6 the "winA only Agitate the green leaf open the 
bough, while the leiif Which 'has lain withei^ed and seared on "ihe 
ground, bruised and trampled upon, till the sap and life ai^e gone, 
Is suddenly 'Wbli^ed aloft — now here •^•tiow^lhere -^' WiAiout stay 
and Without irest ; so the love which visits the happy and the'hope- 
fill hath but ft^tmess on its wings; its lielence is irut sportive. 
But the heart that hathfallen from the green things* of life, ^tis 
withoQtUiope, that hath no summer in its fibres, is torn and whMed 
by the same widd that but car0S!tos its brethren; ^ it hath no 
bough to'clingto ->— itis dashed from paUi to -path -^ ^'the windb 
fall , ^and H is crushed-into the mire for ever. 

Ute IWendless ehildhood of Nydia had hardened prenfattireljf 

lier charaele^; perhaps the heated seenes -of profligacy throtigh 

^hkh !5he had 'passed, seemingly uriscatbed, had ripened her 

passions , 'though th&f had not Bullied her purity. The 'orgies of 

•Burbo 'might only have disgnsted, the l>anquets of the Egyptian 

might «nly -have terrified, at ihe moment; but, perha)^, those 

Hinds of ipollntion left seeds in the breast over which they passed 

•0 Hghtly . AsdarlcBess, -too, favours t!he imagination, so , perhafps^ 

ber very blindness conCribuled to leed With wild flind ctelirious 

^sions the love of the uitfortu&ate girl. The voiee «(f <vlaueuiB 

had been the first that had sounded 'mu^icaHy <fo her ealr; fafis 

Ubdness made a Heep impression upon h^n* nrind; yASit he had 

left Pompeii in the former year, she bad trktsured up In her heart 

lefiMy word he bad uttered; and when any one tdld her tbat this 

fHeiAl imd piltron of this poor floWer-^irl waslhe most brilliant 'and 

the mOldt gracc(ful of the young revellfers Of Pompdii , ^he had felt 

41 |>leasing pride in nursingliis itecolleetionb E^nthe task which 

•shelnipcliBediupOti hersdf , of leading his flowei% , seized to Itclep 

him im ber n^d; she associated him with all that %a^ most 

charttiiDgle her impressions ; and wfaea she had refused to express 

what ima^^she fancied lone to -resemble, 'it wals partly, [terhaps, 

that whatever was bright and soft in natune She had already ^om-* 

bined mnA the thought of Glaucns^ If »any of my reader^ ever 

loved aft an age which they would noW saalle tia reme'ndlsrer — an 

age iA wMch fancy forestalted the reason; let tbdm say whether 

that leva, among all its strange and t<miplicated delieacfes. 
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was not, above all other and later passions, susceptible of 
jealousy? I seek not here Ibe cause : I know that it is commonly 
the fact. 

When Glaucus returned to Pompeii , Nydia had told another 
year of life; that year, with its sorrows , its loneliness , itstrials« 
had greatly developed her mind anc 6eart; and when the Athenian 
drew her unconsciously to his breast, deeming her still in soul as 
in years a child — when he kissed her smooth cheek , and wound 
his arm round her trembling frame, Nydia felt suddenly, and 
as by revelation , that those feelings she had long and innocently 
cherished were of love. Doomed to be rescued from tyranny by 
Glaucus — doomed to take shelter under his roof — doomed to 
breathe , but for so brief a time , the same air <^ and doomed , in 
the 6rst rush of a thousand happy, grateful, delicious sentiments 
of an overflowing heart, to hear that he loved another; to be 
commissioned to that other, the messenger, the minister; to 
feel all at once that utter nothingness which she was — which she 
ever must be, but which, till then, her young mind had not taught 
her, — that utter nothingness to him who was all to her; what 
wonder that, in her wild and passionate soul, all the elements 
jarred discordant; that if love reigned over the whole, it was 
not the love which is born of the more sacred and soft emotions? 
Sometimes she dreaded only lest Glaucus should discover her 
secret; sometimes slfe felt indignant that it was not suspected; 
it was a sign of contempt — could he imagine that she presumed 
80 far? Her feelings to lone ebbed and flowed with every hour; 
now she loved her because he did ; now she hated her for the same 
cause. There were moments when she could have murdered her 
unconscious mistress ; moments when she could have laid down 
life for her. These fierce and tremulous alternations of passion 
were too severe to be borne long. Her health gave way, though 
she felt it not — her cheek paled — her step grew feebler -*- tears 
came to her eyes more often , and relieved her less. 

One morning, when she repaired to her usual task In the 
garden of the Athenian , she found Glaucus under the columns 
of the peristyle, with a merchant of the town; he was selecting 
jewels for his destined bride. He had already fitted up her apar^ 
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mtni; the jewds he bought that day were placed also within it — 
they were never fated to grace the fair form of lone; they may be 
seen at this day among the disinterred treasures of Pompeii, in the 
chambers of the studio at Naples.* 

•<Come hither, Nydia; put down thy vase, and come hither. 
Thou must take this chain from me — stay — there I have put it 
on. — There, Servilius, does it not become her?'* 

** Wonderfully 1" answered the jeweller; for jewellers were 
well-bred and flattering men , even at that day. ** But when these 
ear-rings glitter in the ears of the noble lone , then, by Bacchus ! 
you will see whether my art adds any thing to beauty.'* 

**Ione?'* repeated Nydla , who had hitherto acknowledged by 
smiles and blushes the gift of Glaucus. 

*' Yes," replied the Athenian, carelessly toying with the gems ; 
'* I am choosing a present for lone , but there are none worthy 
of her." 

He was startled as he spoke by an abrupt gesture of Nydla ; 
she tore the chain violently from her neck, and dashed it on the 
ground. 

'* How Is this? What, Nydia, dost thou not like the bauble? 
art thou offended?" i 

''You treat me ever as a slave and as a child,** replied the 
Thessalian, with a breast heaving with ill-suppressed sobs, and 
she turned hastily away to the opposite comer of the garden. 

Glaucus did not attempt to follow, or to soothe; he was of- 
fended ; he continued to examine the jewels and to comment on their 
fashion — to object to this and to praise that, and finally to be 
talked by the merchant Into buying all ; the safest plan for a lover, 
and a plan that any one will do right to adopt, — provided always 
that he can obtain an lone ! 

When he had completed his purchase and dismissed the jewel- 
ler, he retired Into his chamber, dressed, mounted his chariot, and 
went to lone. He thought no more of the blind gurl, or her offence ; 
he had forgotten both the one and the other. 

He spent the forenoon with his beautiful Neapolitan, repaired 
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thenoe to fbe iMiths, sopped (if, as we:lMY»6iddbelbM, wean 
justly 80 translate the three o'clock eoeaa of 'the Romans) akne, 
and abroad, for Pompeii had its restaurateurs: — aud retoniiiis 
home to change his dress ere he again repaired to the houseof ione. 
he passed the peristyle, but with the absoii>ed reTery and absent 
eyes of a man in love, and did not note the form of the poor blind 
girl, bending exactly in the same place where he had left her. But 
though he saw her not, her ear recognised at once. the sound of his 
step. > ' fibe had been counting the moments to his return, fie had 
.scarcely entered his favourite chamber which opened on the pen- 
style, and seated lumself nmsingly on his couch, wheo he felt his 
robe timorously touched, and turning, 'he beheld Nydialmeeling 
before him, and holding up to him a bandful of flowers — a gentle 
and an appropriate peaee-offering; — her eyes, darkly upheld to 
his own, streamed^wilih tears. 

^' I hare offended thee," said she, sobbing, "and for the first 
time. I would die ralher than cause thee a moment's pain «— say 
Ihatlhou wilt forgiv» me. See ! I have taken up the diain, I have 
put it on ; I will never part from it, it is thy gift." 

"My dear Nydia," retumedGlaucus, and raismgher, he kissed 
her forehead; "think of it no more! Butwhy, mychiid,wertthoa 
fio anddraly angry. I could not divine the cause! " 

" Do not ask ! " said she, colouring violently. -^^ I am a thhig 
ftill of laolto and hnmonrs ; yon know I am but a child — yon aay 
so often: is it from a diild that you can eipeot a reason for erery 
foHy?" 

"But, pcetdest, yx>u will soon be a child no more; and if you 
would have us tieat you as a woman, yon mnstleamtogovem these 
singular Impulses and gales of passion. Think not Lchide: no»it 
is for your happiness only I speak." 

";It is true/' said Nydia, "I must learn to govern mysetf. I 
must hide, I must suppress, my heart. This is a woman's taak 
imd duty; methinks her virtue is hypocrisy." 

"Self-eontrol is not deceit, my Nydia," returaed the Athenian'; 
Mend that is Ibe iMue necessary alike to man and to wmnan : it is 
the true senatorial toga, the badge of the dignity it covers." 

".^elfwcontrQly self-control ! Well, well, what yon say is xig^ { 



Wben I Hsten^ yon, Glanciis, my-wOdest tiiongfats grow cakn and 
sweet, and a delicioas serenity falls oter me. Adtise, ak! guide 
me ever, my preserver I ** 

'*Thy affectionate heart will be thy best goide, Nydia, when 
ihon hast learned to-regiiiate Us feelings." 

** Ah I that will be never/' sighedMydia, wiping away her tears. 

*'Say not so : the first effort is the only difficult one." 

'* I have made many first effoits,'' <answered Nydia , innocently. 
*'Bat you, my Mentor » do lyon^find it so'easyio control yourself? 
Can you conceal •— can you even regulate — your love forlone?" 

^*Love! dearNydk; ah! that is qidle another mailler," an- 
swered the young pi«eeptor. 

**1 thought sot" Mtamed Nydia, with a melancholy smile. 
** Glaucus, wilt thou take my poor flowers? Do withthem asthou 
fffOi — ihou canst give them to lette, if thou wilt/' added she with 
a little hesitation. 

*'Kay, Nydia^" answered Cilaacus Uodly, dfvkiiDg«ome(hing 
of Jealousy in her language, though be imagined it oidy tliejealousy 
of a vain and susceptible cUld'; **l w£H not give thy pretty flowers 
to any one. Sit here «nd weave them into a garknd; I wfll wear 
It diis night: it is not the first them delicate fingers have woven 
forme.'' 

The poor girl delightedly sat down beside Glaucus. 8he drew 
from her gtrdioa b^ of the many-colonred'threads, orTather slen- 
der ribands, used in (he weaving of garlands, and which (for it was 
her professional occupation) she carried constantly with 'her, and 
began quickly and gracefolly to commence her task. tJpon her 
young cheeks the tears were already dried, a faint but happy smile 
played round her lips; — childlike, indeed, she was sensible only 
of the joy of the present hour : she was reconciled to Glaucus : he 
had forgiven her — she was beside him — he played caressfingly 
with her silken hair — his breath fanned her ehedk, -— lone, the 
cruel lone, was not by — none other -demanded, divided , his care. 
Tes, she was happy and forgetftil ; It wasDoe of llie lew moments 
inher'bilef and troubled liAs that It was sweet to treasure, to recaH. 
4s the tratterfly, allured by tlie wialter sun, basks for a little while 
in the sudden light, ere yet the wind awakes and llieijrost comes 
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Ob, nrhich shall blast it before the ere, — she rested beneath a 
beam , which , by contrast with the wonted skies , was not chilling; 
and the instinct which should have warned her of its briefness, 
bade her only gladden in its smile. 

*< Thou hast beautiAil locks," said Ghmcas. ''They were once, 
I ween well, a mother's delight.*' 

Nydia sighed; It wonld seem that she had not been bom a 
slave; bnt she ever shunned the mention of her parentage, and 
whether obscure or noble, certain it is that her birth was never 
known by her bene&ctors, or by any one in those distant shores, 
even to the lasL The child of sorrow and of mystery, she came 
and went as some bird that enters our chamber for a moment ; ve 
see it flutter for a while before us, we knew not whence it flew or 
to what region it escapes. 

Nydia sighed, and after a short pause, without answering the 
remark, said, — 

''But do I weave too many roses in my wreath, Glaucus? They 
tell me it is thy favourite flower." 

"And ever favoured, my Nydia, be it by those who have the 
soul of poetry: It is the flower of love, of festivals; it is also the 
flower we dedicate to Silence and to Death ; it blooms on our brows 
in life, while life be worth the having; it is scattered above our 
sepulchre when we are no more." 

"Ah! would," said Nydia, "instead of this perishable wreath, 
that I could take thy web from the hand of the Fates, and hisert the 
roses there!" 

"Pretty one ! thy wish is worthy of a voice so attuned to song; 
it is uttered in the spirit of song; and, whatever my doom , I thank 
thee." 

"Whatever thy doom! is it not already destined to all things 
bright and fiodr? My wish was vaki. The Fates will be as tender 
to thee as I should." 

"It might not be so, Nydia, were it not for love I While youth 
lasts, I may forget my country for a while. But what Athenian , In 
his graver manhood, can think of Athens as she was, and be con-« 
tentedthat he ishappy, while she is Men?— Men, andforever! " 
And why for ever?'' 
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'* As ashes cannol be rekindled — as love onee dead nerer can 
reTire, so freedom depalrted from a people is never regained. Bat 
talk ire not of these matters onsolted to thee." 

**To me, oh ! thou enrest. I, too, have my sighs for Greece; 
mj cradle was rocked at the feet of Olympus; the gods have left 
the mountain, bat their traces may be seen — seen in the hearts of 
their worshippers, seen in the beauty of their clime: they tell me 
it i s beautiful, and / have felt its airs, to which cTcn these are harsh 
— its sun, to which these skies are chill. Oh ! talk to me of Greece ! 
Poor fool that I am , I can comprehend thee ! and methinks, had I 
yet lingered on those shores, had I been a Grecian maid, whose 
happy fate it was to loTe and to be loved, I myself could have armed 
my loyer for another Marathon, a new Phitca. Yes, the hand that 
now weaves the roses should have woven thee the olive crown ! " 

*'If such a day could come!" said Glaucus, catching the 
enthusiasm of the blind Thessalian, and half rising. — **Butno! 
the sun has set, and the night only bids us be forgetful, — and in 
forgetfulness be gay ; — Weave still the roses ! " 

But it was with a melancholy tone of forced gaiety that the 
Athenian uttered the last words ; and sinking into a gloomy revery, 
he was only wakened from it, a few minutes afterwards, by the 
voice of Nydia, as she sang in a low tope the foUowing words which 
he had once taught her. 

THE APOLOGY FOR PLEASURB. 

1. 
** Who will aiiiime the bayi 

That the hero vroret 
Wreaths on the Tomb of Dajt 

Gone evermore! 
Who ihall diitarb the brave , 
Or one leaf on their holy gravel 
The laurel ii vow*d to them, 
Le«¥e the bay on its sacred ftemf 

Bnt thU, tbe rose, the fading rose. 
Alike for slave and freeman grovs! 

5. 
If Memory tit beside the dead 

With tombs her only treasure ; 
if Rope is lost and freedoni fled , 
The more excuse for Pleasure. 
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Come, ^«nMiwtheirre«flt, ftli« «Me»^««im., 

Tbe «oM at least U onn^} 
To feeble hearts oar fathers leave, 

la pitying leom, theftowcnn! 

3. 

On' the cimniit, xron and hoctfj-. 
Of FhyleV'iolemtt^hUl, 
The tramp of the brave it atilll 
And itill in the saddening Mart* 
The pnlie of that mighty heart 

Whose very Wood mmt glory I 
GUmcopis Ibriafaefe boroini« 

The angr^ gods foiget as; 
Bat yet a the bine streanu along, 
WKlk the fe«t of the siWer Songs 
And the night-bird wake* the nwtfni 
And the bees in the blushing noon 

Haunt the heart of the old Hymettns! 
We are fallen, but not forloYn, 

If something lsl«ft to tohetishi 
An ttufe vraa tlM envliMt bom. 

So LoTO is the last to perish. 

4. 
Wreath then the loses, trreath! 

The'Beantifnl stiaisoort. 
While the stfvatt iboH flow , and thft Otf Idiatl glbw , 
The Baantif nUtsU is onn! 
Whatever is fair^ or soft or bright. 
In the lap of day or the arms of night. 
Whispers nur aonl «f Oreece »- «f Greene , 
And hashes our care ivith a voice of peace. 
Wreath then the roses, wreath! 

They tell me of earlier hoursi 
And I hear the heart of my Country breathe 
From thn lips of the Stranger's flowers.** 

CHAPTER t. 

Nydia encounters Julia. — Interview of the heathen sister and eon* 
▼erted brother. — An Athenian*B notion of Christianity. 

**What happiness to lone! what bliss to be eyer by the side 
of Glaucns , to hear his voice ! — And sh e to5 e^n see him ! ** 

Sach was the soliloquy of t^ blind girl., as she walked alooe 
and at twilight to the house «f faer newwslressy ^ifhither Glaucos 
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had' alreadf preceded ben Saddeoljr sfae> was idterrapted in her 
f cioditlioaghfs by a femaie voice. 

«'Blii»diflowei^ri, wfaitbep gwst tbou?' Tbfere is no panoter 
under' thine arm ; hast thou sold all thy flowers?^^ 

The person thns^aeeostiiig NjfdiS'was a' lady of a handsome' but 
a bold andnomaiden conntMiance; it wa» Julia, the^ daughter of 
Diomed; Her veil was half raised' as she spoke ; she was^accom* 
panied by J)lomedhiKiseif y and by a* slaviy ciBryiDg a Untem be- 
fore them ^^ the merchant and his* daughter were returning botne 
froi»a«iipper at one of their neighbours. 

**BDSt'tboa notreimember my voice?'' cotrtinued^Juli^. *^' 
am thedai^ter of Diomed the wealthy."* 

'^Ali! forgive me; yes, I recttl^the tones of your voice. 1^, 
noble Julias I^ have no flowers to sell !" ' 

«*I heard thai thba wert purchased bf the beautiful Greek; 
Giavens; is^ that true, pretty slave t'* asked Jniia. 

*a serve the Neapolitan, lone," replied Nydia evasively* 
**Ua! and it is true then---'' 

'^Come, come!" interrupted* Dioored , with his doak np to- 
his mouth, **the night grows cold; I cannot stay here while you* 
pratetto that blind girl; come, lei her follow yon home, if you 
wish to speak to her." 

"Do, child," said Julia, with the air of one not accustomed 
to be refused ; '* I have much to ask of thee : come." 

**I cannot this night, it grows late," answered Nydia. *'I 
must be at home ; I am not free , noble Julia." 

*^What! the meek lone willcMde thee? — Ay, I doubt not 
she is a second Tbalestris. But, come then, t<^-morrow: do-^ 
remember I have been thy friend of Old." 

*^ I will obey thy wishes ," answered Nydia t and Diomed again 
impatiently summoned his daughter : she was obliged to proceed, 
with the main question she had desired to put to Nydia unasked. 

Meanwhile we return to lone. The interval of time that had 
elapsed that day between the first and second visit of Glaucus had' 
not been too gaily spent: she had received a visit from her brother, 
^ttce the night he had assisted in saving her from tiie Egyptian, 
she had not before seen him. 
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Oeaq^ed with his own thoag^ts , — thoughts of so serious and 
intense a nature, — the yonng priest had thought little of his sist« : 
in truth , men perhaps of that fervent order of mind which is ever 
aspiring above earth are but little prone to the earthlier affeetions; 
and it had been long since Apttdde^ had sought those soft and 
friendly interchanges of thought, those sweet confidences, which 
in his earlier youth had bound him to lone, and which are so na- 
tural to that endearing connexion which existed between them. 

lone, however, had not ceased to regret his estrangonent : 
she attributed it, at present, to the engrossing duties of his severe 
fraternity. And often , amidst all her bright hopes , and her new 
attachment to her betrothed — often, when she Uioai^t of her 
brother's brow* prematurely furrowed, his unsmiling Up, and 
bended frame, she sighed to think that the service of the gods could 
throw so deep a shadow over that earth which the gods created. 

Bat this day when he visited her there was a strange calmness 
on his features , a more quiet and self-possessed expression in 
his sunken eyes than she had marked for years. . This apparent 
improvement was but momentary — it was a false calm , which 
the least breeze could ruffle. 

''May the gods bless thee, my brother! " said she, embracing 
him. 

"The gods! Speak not thus vaguely; perchance there is but 
one God!'' 

•'My brother!" 

•* What if the sublime faith of the Nazarene be true? What if 
God be a monarch — One — Indivisible — Alone? What if these 
numerous — countless deities , whose altars fill the earth , be but 
evil demons, seeking to wean us from the true creed? — This 
may be the case, lone!" 

"Alas ! can we believe it? or if we believed , would it not be a 
melancholy faith?" answered the Neapolitan* "What! all this 
beautiful world made only human ! — the mountain disenchanted 
of its Oread — .the waters of their Nymph — that beautiful prodI* 
gality of faith, which makes everything divine, consecrating the 
meanest flowers, bearing celestial whispers in the faintest breeze 
-^ wouldst thou deny this, and makei the earth mere dust and 
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dfay? No, Apscldes; all that Is brightest In onr hearts Is that 
Tery crednllty i^hieh peoples the QQiverse with gods.'' 

lone answered as a believer in the poesy of the old mythology 
woald answer. We may judge by that reply how obstinate and 
bard the contest which Christianity had to endure among the 
heathens. The graceful superstition was nerer silent; every, the 
most household, action of their lives was entwined with it, — it 
was a portion of life itself, as the flowers are a part of the thyrsus. 
At every incident they recurred to a god , every cup of wine was 
prefaced by a libation ; the very garlands on their thresholds were 
dedicated to some divinity; their ancestors themselves, made holy, 
presided as Lares over their hearth and hall. So abundant was 
belief with them, that in their own climes, at this hour, idolatry 
has never thoroughly been outrooted : it changes but its objects of 
worship; it appeals to innumerable sahtts where once it resorted 
to divinities; and it pours its crowds, in listening reverence, to 
oracles at the shrines of St. Januarius or St. Dominie, instead of 
to those of ksis or Apollo. 

But these superstitions were not to the eariy Christians the ob- 
ject of contempt so much as of horror. They did not believe with 
the quiet scepticism of the heathen philosopher, that the gods 
were inventions of the priests; nor even, with die vulgar, that 
according to the dim light of history, they had been mortals like 
themselves. They imagined the heathen divinities to be evil 
spirits — they transplanted to Italy and to Greece, the gloomy 
demons of India and the East; and io Jupiter or in Mars they 
shuddered at the representative of Moloch or of Satan. * 

Apscides had not yet adopted formally the Christian faith, but 
he was already on the brink of it. He already participated the 
doctrines of Olinthus — he already imagined that the lively imagl- 

* In Pompeii, a roQglt tketeh of Pluto flelineatestliatfeariiddeitjr 
in 4he shape we at present aicribe to the DotiI, and decoratei him with 
the paraphernalia of homi and a tail. Bnt, in all probability, it wai 
from the raytterionf Pan, the haunter of lolitary plaeee, the inipirer o 
vagna and lonl-ehaking terrors, that we took the vulgar notion of the 
outward likeness of the fiend} it corresponds exactly to the cloven* 
footed Satan. And in the lewd and profligate rites of Pan, Christians 
might n ell imagine they traced the deceptions of the DeviL 
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natfons ni- the iMathen were the mig^tloDs ef the arebreoeoiyof 
mankind* The innoceiii vid natural answer of lone ande him 
shudder*' lie haatenedto reply Tehemently, and yet s^-eonrosedlj, 
thationeleared for bIS'reasDn more than die dreaded hie violence. 

"▲h^,my brothetl'* said she, "these hardi diHies of thine 
have shattered tl^terif sense^i Gome to* me, AifaBcides, my 
brother i give me thy handf lei me wipe the^dew from thy^brow ; — 
chide me not now, I uideratalid thee not; thfaik only that lone 
eottld noi«offend thee i '^ 

"lone," said Apaddes, drawing her towards him, and re- 
garding her tenderiy, "ean I think that this beantifnl form, this 
kind heart , may be destined to an .etfcnaity of* torment? " 

"Dif raeUoral the gods forbid!" said lone, in the eostosMBry 
fhrm of iwords bji^idiidi her comempomcies thought an omen might 
be>avertedi 

The words, aad- still more> the* svpostition thef irai^ed, 
wounded the ear of *Apeddesu Be rose, motteringte himself,, 
tnmed from the chamber, then, stopping halfi-way, gazed-wist- 
fiaUyonlone, and ektendtd'bis arms. 

lonetQew to iUem in joy ; he kissed her earnestly, and then lie 
said,-. 

"Farewell, myt sister! wlienwe neitmeet, thon mayst be to 
me as nothing; takethon^ then^ this embrace— - foil yet of all .the 
tender reminiscences of oinldhood, when faith and'hope-, creeds, 
customs, interests, > objects, were the same to us-. Mow,- the tie 
is to be broken l" 

With these strange words herJeftthehonse. 

The great and severest itrial or the piriraiiive Christians was* in- 
deed this; their conversien separated Ibem from their dearest 
bonds* They could not associate with beings whose .commonest 
actions , whose commonest forms of speech , were impregnated 
with idolatry. They shuddered at the btessfhg of love , to th'eir 
ears it was uttered io a demon's name. This , their misfortune, 
was their strength; if it divided them fron) ihe rest of tl»e world, 
itwas'to unite them proportionally to each other. They were mea 
of iron who wrought forth the Word of God , and verily the bonds 
thai bound them were of iron also I 
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• Glaneus fonod lone In tears; he had already asanmed the 
vwtel privilegeto console. He drew from her a recital of her inter- 
Yfew with her brother; but In her confiised aceoantof langnage, 
Jtself 80 confused to one not prepared foi* it, he was eqaaOj at a 
loss with lone to conceife the intentions or tiie meaning of Ap»« 
eides« 

**Hast (hoQ eter heard mncb," asked she, **of this new sect 
of the Nttarenes , of which mj brother spolie ? " 

**l have often heard enough of the votaries ,** retamedGIan- 
cus, ^'bnt ot their exact tenets know I nought, save that in their 
docbine there seeffieth something pretematurally chiHing and mo- 
rose. Tley live apart from their kind; they affect to be shocked 
even aft our simple uses of garlands ; they have no sympathies with 
the cheerfhl amusements of life; they utter awftil thredt^ of the 
fomittg destruction of the world; they appear, in one word, to 
have brought their unsmiling and gloomy creed out of the cave of 
I'rophoDios. Yet," continued Glaucns, after a slight pause, 
** they have not wanted men of gr««f power and genius , nor con- 
verts, even among the Areopagit«K of Athens. Well do I re* 
meml^er to have heard my father speak of one strange guest at 
Athens*, many year9 a^; metfaittks Ms name was Paui.. Hy 
fotltef Wffs due amongst a mighty crowd that gathered on one of 
Our itnmemorial hills to hear diis sage of the East expound : 
Arongh the wide throng there ran^ not a single murmur! — the 
jest and the roar, with which our native orators are received , were 
hushed for liim ; — and when on the loftiest summit of that hill, 
i^ised above the breathless crowd below, stood this mysterious 
visitor, ms mien and his countenance awed every heart, even be- 
fore a ^und left his lips. He was a man , I have heard my father 
^y, of no tall stature, but of noble and impressive mien; his 
robes were dark and ample ; the declining sun , for it was evening, 
shone aslant upon his form as it rose aloft, motionless and com- 
manding; his countenance was much worn and marked, as of one 
who had braved alike misfortune and the sternest vicissitude of 
many climes; but his eyes were bright with an almost unearthly 
Hre ; and when he raised his arm to speak , it was with the majesty 
of fli ntan into idiom the Spifit of a God hath rushed ! 
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<*<Mea of Athens!' he is reported to hare said, «I find 
amongst ye an altar with this inscription — To the unknown 
God. Te worship in ignorance the same Deitj I serve. To you 
unknown till now , to you be It now reyealcd.' 

**Then declared that solemn man how this great Maker of all 
things, who had appohited unto man his seyerat tribes and his 
various homes — the Lord of earth and the universal heaven, 
dwelt not in temples made with hands; that His presence. His 
spirit, was in the air we breathed; — our life and our being was 
with Him. <ThiQk you / he cried , < that the Invisible is like yonr 
statues of gold and marble? Think yqji that he needetb sacrifice 
from you: he who made heaven and earth?' Then spake he of 
fearful and coming times, of the end of Uie world, of a second 
rising of the dead, whereof an assurance had been givenio man, 
in the resurrection of the mighty Being whose religion he came to 
preach. 

*' 'When he thus spoke , the long-pent murmur went forth , and 
the philosophers that were mingled with the people muttered their 
sage contempt; there might jou have seen the ctdliing frown of the 
Stoic , and the Cynic's sneer; — and the Epicurean, who belleveth 
not even in our own Elysium , muttered a pleasant jest, and swept 
laughing through the crowd : but the deep heart of the p^ple was 
touched and thrilled; and they trembled^ though they knew not 
why , for verily the stranger had'th^ voice and majesty of a man to 
whom 'The Unknown God' had coiitimitted the preaching of his 
faith." • 

lone listened with rapt attention , and the s^fous and earnest 
manner of the narrator betrayed the iilipression that he himself had 
received from one who had been amongst the audience, that on the 
hiH of the heathen Mars had heard the first tidings of the word of 
Christ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

Til* FMfter •- tbe girl — ftni tli« gUdlatMr. 

The door of Diomed's house stood open , and Medon, the old 
slave^ sat at the bottom of tbe steps by whidi yoa aaeeiided to the 
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mansioD/ Thai loiurlous mansion of the rich nierchant of Pompeii 
is sUll to be seen just without the gates of the city, at the eom«- 
mencement of thd Street of Tombs; it was a gay neighbourhood, 
despite the dead. On the opposite side^ but at some yards nearer 
the gate» was a spacious hosteiry, at which those brought by busi- 
ness or by pleasure to Pompeii often stopped to refresh them- 
selves. In the space before the entrance of the ion now stood 
wAggonSt <^i>4 carts, and cliariots, some just arrived, some just 
quitting, in all tlie bustle of an animated and popular resort of, 
public entertainment. Before the door, some farmers, seated on 
a bench by a small circular table » were talking, over their morniDg 
eups, on the affairs of their calling. On the side of the door itself was 
painted gaily and freshly the eternal sign of the chequers. * By the 
roof of the inn stretched a terrace, on which some females , wives 
of the farmers above mentioned , were , some seated , some leaning 
over the railing , and conversing wldi their friends below. In a 
deep recess, at a little distance, was a covered seat, in which 
some two or three poorer travellers were resting themselves , and 
shaking the dust from their garments. On the other side stretched 
a wide space, originally the burial-ground of a more ancient race 
than the present denizens of Pompeii, and now converted into the 
Ustrinum, or place for the burning of the dead. Above this rose 
the terraces of a gay villa, half hid by trees. The tombs them- 
selves , with their graceful and varied shapes, Ae flowers and the 
foliage that surrounded them, made np raeLu^choly feature in the 
prospect. Hard by the gate of the city, in a small niche , stood the 
still form of the well-disciplined Boman sentry, the sun shining 
brightly on his polished crest, and the lance on which he leaned. 
The gate itself was divided into three arches, the centre one for 
vehicles, the others for the foojt-passengers; and on cither side 
rose the massive walls which girt the city, eomposed , patched , re- 
paired at a thousand different epochs, according as war, time, or 
the earthquake, had shattered that vain protection. At frequent 
intervals rose square towers, whose summits broke in picturesque 
rudeness the'regolar line of the wall, and contrasted well with the 
modem buildings gleaming whitely by, 

* Tfaexe ii anothf r ian vitbia tli* vaUt ilmilarly adonieA. 



Tbd eunriiig road , wfaldi in tt«t dlrfetkm leads from Pompen 
to Herealaneum , wowid oal of olf^i amtdat hangfiiy ?iiMB , above 
which frowoed the suUeo majosty of Teaarifis* 

**Ha8l thou heard the aewa^ old Uedon?** Mid a yoimg 
woman with a pUcher Id her hand, ao she pamtd by DioMd'a 
door to fosaip a moment wiUi the atefo, ere afaoYepdied to the 
neighboaring tan to fiM thoTeeeel, «od coqoet with tetravdhn. 

^'Tfae news! what newtft^ said ifao alave, raialag his egfes 
moodily from the ground* 

*' Why, there passed through (he gate this morning, no doubt 
ere then wert well awake, such a risitor to Pompeii I ** 

*'Ay," said the slave. Indifferently, 

*'Tes, a present from the noble Pomponianns.'' 

"Apresent! I thought Ihoasaidsl a visitor!" 

«*It is both visitor and pnseoU bow, O doB and staipid! 
that tils a most beantifnl yowif tiger for ear appmiehing games te 
the amphitlieatre. Hear yo« thai, Medonl M, what ploasnrel 
Idedarelshalinotrieepawink tiillseefti they say it has aneh a 
roar!" 

'* Poor fool!" saldMedon, sadly and cyniea^y. 

"Fool me no fo<^, old churl! ft is a pretty thhig, a t%cr, 
espeeidly if we eonld bat find someibody for him fo eat. We ^ve 
nowalimiaadatJger; only ooosider that, Hedoal aadlbr want 
oftwogooderitthBato, perittps we shaH be finrced le see them eat 
eaeh other. Bytheby, yoarsonisagMlator, 4 handsome man 
andaslroog^, eanyon not pmsoade him to fi^ the t^fir? Do 
now, yon woold oblige me ndgMOy; nay,* yon iroidd be n bene- 
factor to the whole town/' 

'*y^, vah!" said the slave, with great asperi^; <<fhfaik 
of tiUne own danger ere thoa tfans pretest of my poor boy's deayb" 

*«lfy own dangert** said Oie girl, frigbtened and hiokfng 
hasCSy round -^ **A?eft the omen! let thy werd» fall- on thhie 
own bead!" And Ae gitl as she spoke loaehed a tettnmn sns- 
ponded round her neek* *' *Thine own doigerl'^wbat danger 
threatens me?" 

''Bad the earthquake but a few nights sbiM no wamingt" 
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MidMedoiu ^^HuitaotayolceT DiditnotHy (aiwaDy <Pre* 
pare for deAth, the end of all things iaalliand?"' 

^*Mi, 8l»(r!" Mid jthe yom^ woman, aemfiif ibe folds of 
her U9oi$t **Kow tho« talkest as they say the Nazarenes talk — > 
nurthinl^ Ihoq aH ooe of tham* WeU, I can i^nita with thee, grey 
croaker, no mora: th(Hi growM wiarso and worse «- Vale! O 
Hercoles, send us a man f^ the Hon **•« and another Cur the tiger! 

**UbI hot for Hm siMny, aiorrjrihowt 
, WUh a fojceit of |ftc«» U. evajcjr wftw 1 
Lo tne ivordimen, tiol4 &■ the ton of ^Icmftonat 
Sweep , (ride 1»7 «ide , o'er the hoiii'd «rena ) 
Talk while you ma/ «* f*« will hold 70«r%Mth . 
Wbea thfif meet ip tlie gragp of Ihaal^winf dsftlk 
Tramp, toimp, how gi^y they |roI 
Hoi hot for the menTt merry ihowl** 

^Planting in a vUver and clear voice this liBmlnine ditty, and 
holding np her tunic from the dusty road, the young woman 
Stuped lightly across to the crowded hostdry. 

'^Myi^orson!'' said the /tfare, half aloud, *<is{t for things 
like this thou art to he hutcberedT Oh ! &ith of Christ, I could 
worship thee in afi sinc^ty , were It but for the horror which thou 
iospirest for these bloody Usts*" 

The old man's head sai^ dejectedly onbis breast. He remained 
sUent and abserbed, but ^very now and then with the comer of 
his slpene be wiped his eye^ SKs heart wss with his son; he 
did pot see the figure that pew approaehed from the gate with a 
quick step, and s somewhat fiecpe and recldesp gait and carriage. 
Qe did not lill his eyes till th^^Sg^re paused opposite the place 
where he sat, and with a soft voice addressed him by the name of-^ 

"Father!" 

**Myboy! my Lydo^l is itindeed thou?" said the old man, 
joyfolly* ' * Ab ^ thou wert present lo my thoughts^" 

** I am glad to hear it, my father," said the gladiator, respects- 
folly touching the knees and beard of the slave; '*and soon may 
[ be always present with thee , not in thought oiriy ." 

**Tes, my son — but not in this world," replied the slave, 
moumfiilly. 

** Talk not th^s, my sire! look chewfully, for I fed so — I 
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am sore that I shall win the day, and then, the gold I gafai Imjs 
thy freedom* Oh! my father, it was hut a few days since, that 
I was tannted, by one too whom I would gladly hare tmdeedTed, 
for he is more generons than the rest of his equals. He is not 
Roman —- he is of Athens — by him I was taunted with the Inat 
of gain — when I demanded what sum was the prize of iFictory. 
Alas t hft little knew the soul of Lydon ! " 

*'Myboy! my boy!" said the old slave, ail, slowly aseend- 
ing the steps, he conducted his son to his own little chamber, 
communicating with the entrance hall (which in this Tilla was the 
peristyle, not the atrium) : -— you may see It now; It Is the third 
door to the right on entering. (The first door conducts to the 
staircase; the second is but a false recess^ In which there stood a 
statue of bronze.) "Generous, alfectlonate, pious as are fliy 
motiyes," said M^on, when they were thus secured from obser- 
vation, *'thy deed itself is guilt — thou art to risk thy blood for 
thy father's freedom — that mi^t be forgiven; but Uie prize erf 
victory is the blood of another. Oh, that is a deadly sin; no 
object can purify it* Forbear ! fori^ear ! rather would I be a slave 
for ev^, than purchase liberty on such terms I ** 

*'Hush, my father !**repfied Lydon, somewhat Impatiently; 
** thou hast picked up In this new (Teed of thine, of which I pray 
thee not to speak tq me, for the gods that gave me strength denied 
me wisdom, and I understand not one word of what thon often 
preachest to me, — thou hast picked up, I say, in this neSr creed, 
some singular fantasies of rig^t and wrong. Pardon nie, if I 
offend thee: but reflect! Against whom shall I contend? Oh! 
couldst thon know Chose wretches with whom, for thy sake, I 
assort, thou woul^st tldnk I purified earth by removing one of 
them. Beasts, whose very lips drop blood; tilings, all savage, 
nnprindpled in their very courage; ferocious, heartless, sense- 
less ; no tie of life can bind them : they know not fear, it is true— 
but neither know they gratitude, nor charity, nor love; they are 
made but for their own career, to slaughter without pity, to die 
without dread! Can thy gods, whosoever they be, look with 
wrath on a conflict with such as these , and in such a cause T Oh, 
my father, wherever the powers above gaze down on earth, they 
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behold no duty so sacred, so sanctifying, as the sacrifice offered 
to an aged parent by the piety of a grateful son ! " 

The poor old slave, himself deprived of the lights of knowledge, 
and only late a convert to the Christian faith, knew not with ^hat 
argnments to enlighten an ignorance at once so dark, and yet so 
beautiful in its error. His first impulse was to throw himself on 
his son's breast — his next to i^tart away — to wring his hands; 
and in the attempt to reprove, his broken voice lost itself In 
weeping* 

*vAnd if, "resumed Lydon, *Mf thy Beity (methinks thou 
wilt own but one?) be indeed that benevolent and pitying power 
which thou assertest him to be, he will know also that thy very 
faith In him first confirmed me In that determination thou 
blamest." 

♦'Howl what mean yout*V said the slave, 

** Why, thou knowest that t, sold in my chfidhood as a slave, 
was set free at Bome by the iM df my master, whom I had been 
fortunate enough to please. I hastened to Pompeii to see thee — 
I found thee, already aged and infirm, Under the yoke of a capri- 
cious and pampered lord — thou hadst lately adopted' this new 
faithy and its adoption made thy stavery doubly painful to thee; 
ft took away all the softening charm of custom, which reconciles 
us so often to the worst. Didst thou not complain to toe, that thoo 
wert compelled to offices that were not odious to thee as a slave, 
but guilty as a Nazarenet Didst thou not tell me that thy soul 
shook with remorse, when thou wert compelled to place even a 
crumb of cake before the Lares that watch over yon fmplutium? 
that thy soul was torn by a perpetual struggle? Didst thou not 
tell me, that even by pouring wine before the threshold, and call- 
log on the name of some Grecian deity, thou didst fear thou wert 
Incurring penalties worse than those of Tantalus, an eternity of 
torture more terrible than those of the Tartarian fields? Didst thou 
not tell me this? I wondered, I could not comprehend; nor, by 
Hercules I can I now : but I was thy son , and my sole task was to 
compassionate and relieve. Could I hear thy groans, could I 
witness thy mysterious horrors, thy constant anguish, and re- 
foaln inactive? No! by the immortal gods! the thought struck 
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melikelifl^fhMiiOljinpiis! Ihadiui monef, boll hadtiknagSk 
and youth--- these wen Ibfglfia--- 1 could M& these ki my turn 
for theel I leavtied the enoanl >of thy nmom -- 1 learoed that 
the umk prif e of a vietorioue (Radiator would doubly pay M. I 
became a{;ladiater — I lidied aiyself with ihose aoeimed men, 
BCoralDg, loathingy whfle I joiood "— i aoquired thdr «Iq11 — 
blessed be the lesson ! -r it diatt teach me to free mj lather^" 

^Oh, thatrthoiaeoiddstheari^DthiiB!^ irighedthe M mao, 
mere asd more a£bc^ by the iMm of his son, bol aot less 
strongly eonviaeed of the erlminattts^Df his purpose. 

<*1 wilf hear the whole woild talk, if thou wflt,"" answered 
the gliidiator gafly; **bat not tiO tiiou art a slaYe ho more. Be- 
neath thy own roof, my father, thou !^a3t puzde this dull brain 
ail day long, ay, and idl night too, if it glTO thee pleasure. Oii, 
each a spot as I have dialked out for thee ! — it is one of the nine 
hundred and ninety -nine shops <tf old JuUa FeKx, in the sunny 
part of the city, where thou mayst bask before the door in the 
day — and I wfll sell &e oil and the wine for thee, my father — 
and then, please Yenus (or if it does not please her, sinee thou 
lovestnef homage, ft is all one to Lydon;) — then I say, per- 
haps thi!>u majitt hare a daughter, too, to tend thy grey hairs, end 
hear shrill voices at thy knee, tiial shall call thee * Lydon's father ! ' 
Ah! we shaS be so happy — the prize tan purchase all. Cbeer 
thee ! cheer up, my siret — • And now I must away — day wears 
— ' the lanista waits me. ' Come ! thy blessing.^' 

As Lydon thus spoke, he bad already quitted the darkcham^- 
ber of his father; aud speaking eagerly, though in a whispered 
tone , they now stood at the same place in which we Introduced the 
porter at his pt)st. 

''O bless theel bless thee! my brsYO boy," said Medoo, 
feryently ; ** and may the great Power that reads all hearts see the 
nobleness of thine , and ibrgive its error ! " 

The tall shape of th^ gladiator passed swilUy down the path; 
the eyes of the slave followed its light, Wt stately steps, till the 
last glimpse was gone; and then sinkiug once more on his seat, 
his eyes again fastened themselves on the ground* His form, mute 
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and umnoTing, as « thing of stone* Bis lieart! — vho, in our 
happier age, ean eren imagine its struggles *- its eommotionT 

*'Jtfaj I enter?" said a sweet Toiee. **U tby mistress lolia 
wltbin?" 

Hie slare meelianically motioned to the visitor to «nter, bnt 
she who addressed him eonid not see the gesture — she repeated 
her question timidly » IratinaloaderToice. 

'«Have I not told theet" said the sUve» peevishly: *< enter.** 

** Thanks," said the speaker,, plaintively;, and the slave, 
loosed by the tone, looked up, and recognised the blind flower- 
girl. Sorrow can sympathize with afilietion — he raised himself, 
and guided her steps to the head of the adjacent staircase (by 
which you descended to Julia's apartment) , where, summoning a 
female slave , he consigned to her the charge of the blind girl. 

CHAPTBR VI!. 

The dreulof«t«K»n of a Pompeian beauty. — lapoHaBt convenatiou 

lietween Jnlia and Nydla. 

Thk elegant Jqlia sat in her chamber with her slaves around 
her; *- like the cobieolum which adjoined it, the room was small, 
but much larger than the usual apartmentssppropriated to sleep, 
which were generally $f^ diminutive, that few who have not seen 
the bed- chambers, even in the g^est mansions, can lonu any 
notion of the petty pigeon-hotes in which the citiaens of the Pom- 
peii evidently thought it desirable to pass the night. But , in fact, 
«<bed*' with the ancients, was not that grave, serious, and im- 
portant part of domestic mysteries, which it is with us. The couch 
itself was more like a very narrow and small sofa , light enough to 
be transported easily, and by the occupant himself,* from place 
to place; and it was, no doi^t, copstautly shifted from chamber 
to chamber, according to the caprices of the Inmate, or the 
changes of the season. For that side of the house which was 
crowded in one month, might, perhaps, be carefully avoided in 

* ''Take np thj bed and valk/* wae (at Six W. Oell sovewbere 
obienrei) bo metaphorical expreieioa. 
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tbe next; so susceptible were the inhabltsnts of the most beaatifdJ 
cHuxle in the vorld , of those alternalioas of sun and breeze, 
which, to oar hardier frame, inured to the harsh sides of the 
north , wooid be searcelj perceptible. There was also aoieiig the 
Italians of that period a singalar and fastidious apprehension of too 
much daylight; their darkened chambers, which at first appear to 
us the result of a negligent architecture, were the effect of the 
most elaborate studj* In thefar porticoes and gardens , they 
courted the sun whenever it so pleased their luxurious tastes. In 
the interior of their houses they sought rather the coolness and the 
shade* 

Julia's apartment at that season was in the lower part of the 
house, immediately beneath the state rooms above, and looking 
upon the garden, with which it was on a level* The wide door, 
which was glased, alone admitted the morning rays; yet her eye, 
accustomed to a certain daikness, was sufQcently acute to per- 
ceive exactly what colours were the most becomings what shade of 
the delicate rou^e gave Uie brightest beam to her dark glance , and 
the most yputhfiil freshness to her cheek. / 

On the table, before which sh% sat, wis a smalfand'clTenlar 
mirror of the most polished steel : round which', Ih precise order, 
were ranged the cosmetics and the unguents — the perAimei and 
the paints — (he jewels and the combs — die rftands and the gold 
pins, which were destined to add to the natural attractlbns of 
beauty -^' the a^Sf^nceWctrtaiidth^otfj^^ alliirements of 
fashion. Throiigh^ the tSiftiiess df iHkf io6tEt glowed bHgfa^ (he 
vivid atid vatkfus eoloncings of tbe ^waliv -to al the dazdiag fres- 
coes of Pompeian taste^ Befsre -the "drfeiSiing-iaUe « ' land under 
the feet of Julia v wa»'^|iread a ewpl&t, woven :lram Ihe Ioobm of 
the East; Near at'hand , on another taUe,' was a silver basto and 
ewer -* an extinguished lamp , of most eiqilirits werkmanship , in 
whidi the, arUi^ had .repnesMited a Cupid reposing under the 
spreadfaig hranebes ofaiiiptie**iree$ and *sniaIlroUof pq»yras, 
containing the softest el^es of flbiiUas. • Before the door, whieh 
communicated with the eobkolHm, hung a curtain, richly hroi- 
dered with gold flowers. Suehwas the dresidng^room of a beamy 
eighteen centuries ago* 
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The fair lalia leaned fndoleotlj back on bar ai^at, vblla tb* 
ornatrii (i. e« hair- dresser) slowly piled, ooe above the other, 6 
mass of small curls; dexterously veaving the false with the trae, 
and carrying the whole fabric to a beif^t that seemed to place the 
head rather at the centre tbaii the summit c^ the boman form* 

Her tanic, of a deep amber, which' well set off ber dark hair 
and somewhat embrowned complexion, swept In ample folds to 
ber feet, which were cased In slippers , fastened round the slender 
ankte by white thongs; while a profusion of pearls were em- 
broidered in the slipper itself, whidi was of purple, and turned 
slightly upward, as do the Turkish slippers at this day. An old 
slave, skilled by long experience in all the arcana of the toilette, 
stood beside the hair-dresser, with the broad and studded girdle 
of her mistress elver her arm, and giving, from time to time 
(mingled with Judicious flattery to Uie lady herself), Instructions to 
the mason of the ascending pile. 

**Put that pin rather ipore to the right — lower-* stupid one! 
Bo you not ol)serve how even those beantilul eyebrows are? — One 
would think you ^p^ere dressing Corinna^ whose face is atl of one 
side* Now pt^t in ftiiB flowers — what, fool! — Apt that dull 
pink — you are not suiting colours to (he dim cheek of Chloris : — 
it must be the brightest flowers that can alone suit the cheek of the 
young Julia.'' 

* * Gently I " said die lady , siainplQg. her small foot violently : 
^ youpiilt my hair aa If you were plucking iip a wej^d ! " 

MDidlthlnf!'! oantinttad the direeUttsaof the ceremony. *'Do 
you not know bow driieate is .fout mistiest>f -^ you are not 
dressing Ihe coarse horse^b^of tbawidoiwFuliiaw Now* then, 
the riband — that's right*, fair ioUa, look in the mirror— - saw 
you evw any tMng so fannl J as yaarsellt " 

When, aftertnnumerableoeiinimats, difficslties, and delays, 
the kitrf cate tower waa at length completed , the next fmparation 
was that of giving to> the ey«a the aoft languisb , produced by a 
daik powder applied to te lids and brows — ^ a small patch cut in 
the form of a crescent, skllftilly placed bf the rosy Hps, attracted 
attention to their dimples , and to the teeth , to which abeady every 
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art ha^beeai^lM in ordar Ui beighUn the daula of iMr oibinl 

whiteaes8« 

ToiyM»diertbre» hithoitoidle, was bow ooiw IflMni Ihc cJwfgi 
of amii|;iiig tba jawtla -^ c|ia aar^iiasi of F9vl (two io aaali ear,) 
the maa4v^ hr*Mleta of €»ld-^tha ahaia Sonaid of tki^ of tha 
same metali to which a taliamaa gp^ io crystala was oltaohed— 
the grace£i|I hnclfle oa the left aho^^ri ih which wa9 ael an o- 
quisite (ameo of Pajpha — th^ circle of pwvia iM«iid» lidily 
wrought with threads of gp)(i, aod clasped hj iitfedaffSi^aapents 
- and lastly, the i^riona iJiiga .fitted to etvs il4iit,#f fbp iribite 
and slender fingers^ Xhe toilette was now ananged, aecordMf to 
the last mode of JEtome. The fair JoUa jr«9ard<Hl hamlf with a last 
gaze of complacent vanity, and reclining again npon her jMoi, she 
bade the jonngeatof her alavea^ in aliall^at^a, .ceadio her the 
enamoured couplets of Xihullus. This leetnre was stlU pDo^aeding, 
when a female slsTe admitted Njdia into the preaenoe f^f Ibo iady of 
Uie place. 

*'SaIve, Julia!*' said the flower-girl, arresting her .stepa 
within a few paces from the spot wha^e^i^ sat, ^nd^roa^lngher 
. arms upon her breast. *' I have obeyed your commands." 

'^ Yon^hayo dopewdl, flowe^^^l/' answered Iheiladj* ** Ap- 
proach — you may take a seat. '^ 

One of the staves placed «a ^tooli^y.^nlia, and Kydia seated 
herself. ' 

Julia looked hard at the Xhessa|ian for so9ie.moments in mher 
an embarrassed'Bilcnce*. 8he then motioned hor. attendants to 
withdraw, and to doaaihav.dnoff. When, they werealooe, she 
said^ looking mechanieaUy Urom D^ydia, and foi^tMthat she was 
with one who ^Quid not obserreheir eovnftenance,-'^ 

«< You serve the Neapolitan, lone?'!,. 

* ' I am with her at present,!' aoawarad Kydia* • 

*' Is she as handsome as they sax? " 

* * I know not /' replied Ny dia . < * Ho w ean / judge ? " 

" Ah ! I should have remembered. Unt thoo hast earn if not 
eyes. Do thy fellow-slaves tell thee she is handsome? Sla\'«a 
talking with one auother, forget to flattv even-th^r miatrtaa. 

*< They tell me th;it she is beautiful. 
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«<Bemr — sty they thai ih« Is tall?'' 
••Yes." 

**Why, so am I. — Dark-haired?" 
««Ihflveb9«rd^3d.'" 

•* So am h AacI doft ^aneas lislt her mach?" 

<*DaHy," retumed NycKk, irlth a half-suppressed sigh. 

^*D«ily, indeed 1 Dtf^s he fiddlier handsome?" 

** I shoiild tMtkk so, sloee they are so soon to be iredded^ ' 

** Wedded 1"«riedlolfa, (nnilDgpale eren throagli the false 

roses on her eheek , and sfartlD^ from her totxth, Nydia did not, 

of course, perceive the emotfon she had caused. Julia remained 

a long dnte silent ; hut h^r lieatf nig breast and flashing eyes would 

liaye betrayed to one who eon Id bate seen the wound her vanity 

sustained. 

'* They tclt me thou art a Thessalian f** said she , at last break* 
ing silence. 

*♦ And truly !•• . 

'*ThcssaIy (s the land of magic and of witches^ of talismans 
and of love-philters," ^aldlnHa. 

** It has ever been celebrated for Its sorciSrers,^ returned Nydia 
timidly. 

<'Knowei» ^611/ th<^, blind Tfaessalian , of any love- 
charms?" 

•'I!'* SAid tfce floii^r^irf, edlouring; '**Tf how ihould I? 
No, assuredly not!'* 

*^Tbe i^orse for thee f I cotifd have given (fiiee gold enough to 
hSve purehdsedthy freefdom badst thou been more wise.'' 

<* But what," asked Nydia, *'can induce the beautifot and 
ireflthhy Mia^to aiik that question of her servant? fi(as she not 
money, and youth, 'atid IdvelinessT Are thefnot ibte-charms 
enough to dispense with mag^e ! " 

**Toa11bntonepersonlnthe'Wdrld,'' answei'ed Julia, haugh- 
tily: ''but methinks thy blindnesaf is infectious ^ and — but no 
maifOF. 

<* And ibatotfe person?" said Nydia, e«tgerly. 
**is not Glaneus," replied Jnliaf, with the eostomaiy deceit 
of her set. ''Glaucus — not" 
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Njdia drew her breath more fteetj, and tiler a short pause 
Julia reeommeoced. 

** Bat talking of Glancus , and his atlachmeDl to this NeapoU- 
tan, reminded me oftheloflaence of love-^ells, trhich, foravg^t 
Iknoworeare, she may have emcfsednpoii him. Mod glri» I 
love, and '^ Shall lolia live to sajHt — am lo^ednolfii retaml 
This hambles — > nay, not hnmhles — bnt it stings my pride* 
I would see this ingrate at my feet — not in order that I might 
raise, bnt that I might spurn, him* When ttey told me thou 
wert Thessalian , I imagined thy young mind might have leained 
the dark secrets of thy clfane/* 

**Atas! no,** mitfmuredNydIa; ** would it had!** 

<< Thanks, at least; for tint kindly wish,** said Julia, uncon- 
scions of what was passfaig in the breast of the Hower-gtrl. 

*' But tell me , thou hearest the gossip of slayes , always prone 
to these dim beliefii — always ready to apply to sorcery for their 
own low loves, — hast thou ever heard of any Eastern magician 
in this city, who possesses the art of which thou art ignorant? No 
Tain chiromancer^ no juggler of the market-place , but some more 
potent and mighty magician of India or of Egyptt" 

** Of Egypt? — yes!*" saidNydia^ sh^ddering• **What 
Fompeian has not heard of Arbaces?** 

'^Arbaces! true," replied JuUa, grasping at the recoDection. 
"They say he Is a man above all the petty and false Impostures of 
dull, pretenders, — • that he is versed in the learnlog of the stars, 
and the secret^ of the ancient Mox; why not in the mysteries of 
love?" 

"If there be pne magician. living whose art la abo?e that of 
others, it is that dread man,*' .answered Nydia; and she felt hev 
talisman while she spoke. 

*' He is too wealthy to divine for money!" continued Jnlia, 
sneeringly. ** Can I not visit him?" 

*' It is an evil mansion for the yoong and the beautiftd,** replied 
Nydia. 'ahaToheard, too, thathelaogirishe»bi--*'' 

"An evil mansion!'* said Julia, eatdiing only the first sen- 
tence. "Why so?' 
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''The or£^es of bis midnight leisure aro impure and polluted -^ 
at least, so says Rumour. " 

"By Geres» by Pan, and by Cybele, tboa dost but provoi^e my 
curiosity instead of exulting my fears /' returned the wayward and 
pampered Pompeiao. '* I will sedt and question him of his iove* 
If to these oi^^ies love be admitted -* why the^more likely that he 
knows its secrets r* 

Xfydia did not answer* : - 

'*IwiU seek him thisTery day/' resumed Julia; '^nay^ why 
not this ?erybour?- > ^ 

'*At daylight, and in his present state v tlioujfaaal aasuredly 
the less to fear/' /loswered 9Iydia« yielding ta her own sudden and 
secret wish to )eam if the dark Egyptian w«re kideed possessed of 
those spells to rivet aud attract love, of which the TThessalian had 
so often heard. 

"And who would dare Insult Che rich daughter of Diomed?'* 
said Julia, haughtily. "I will go/' 

"May ) yisit thee afterwards .tp learn the result r* asked Nydia» 
anxiously. 

"Eiss iue for thy interest in Julia's honour," answered the 
lady. " Yes, assuredly. This eve we sup abroad -— come hither 
at the same hour ^o-morrow , and thou shalt Icnow all : I may have 
to employ thee too; but enough for the present. Stay, take this 
bracelet for the new thought thou bast inspired me with; remem-* 
ber, if thou servest Julia, she is 'grateful and she Is generous." 

*' I cannot take thy^ present ,'^ eaidl^fdia, putting aside thei 
bracelet; "but young as I am, I can sympathize unbonght with 
those who love — and love In Tain." . ,. . 

"Safest thou so!" returned Julia. '^ Thou speakestlike a free 
woman — and thou shalt yet be free — farewell I " 



CHAPtEft viir. 

JfllUMekf ArlbacM. -r- The raiult of that isternew. 

Arbaces was seated fn a chamber, which opened on a kind of 
balcony or portico , that fronted his garden. His cheek was pale 
and worn with the sufferings he had endured, but his iron fran\% 
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had alreadj recovered from the severest dffects of that acddenl 
which had frustrated his fell designs in the moment of Tfetorj. 
the air that came fragrantly to his brow revived his languid senses^ 
and the blood drenlated more freely than it had done fiir days 
throngh his shronken veins* 

** So , then /' thought he , ** the storm of Fate has broken and 
blown over^ -^ the evil which my lore predicted ^ threatening life 
itself » has chanced — and yet 1 live I It came as the stars foretold 

— and now the long, bright , and prosperous career which was to 
succeed that evil , If I survived it, smiles beyond: I have passed 

— I have subdued the latest danger of my destiny. Now I have 
but to lay out the gardens of ray ftltare fate — nnterri6ed and se- 
cure. IRrst, then, of all my pleasures — even before that of love 

— shall come revenge! This boy Greek — vrho has crossed my 
passion — thwarted my designs — baJQQed me even when the blade 
was about to drink his accursed blood — shall not a second tfane 
escape me ! But for the method of my vengeance? Of that let me 
ponder well ! Oh ! AX6 , if thoa art Indeed a goddess , fill me with 
thy ftdlest inspiration I " The Egyptian sank into an Intent revery, 
which did not seem to present to him any clear or satisfactory sug- 
gestions. He changed his position restlessly, as he revolved 
scheme after scheme, which no sooner occurred than it was dis^ 
missed; several times he struck his breast and groaned alondy 
with the desire of vengeance, and a sense of his Impotence to ac- 
complish It. While thus absorbed, a boy slave timidly entered 
the chamber. 

A female , evidently of rank , from her dress , and that of the 
single slave who attended her, waited bdow and sought an audience 
irith Arbaces. 

" A female ! " his heart beat quick. '* Is she young? " 

*' Her face is concealed by her veil ; but her form is slight, yet 
round, as that of youth." 

*' Admit her," said the Egyptian; for a moment his vain heart 
dreamed the stranger might be lone. 

The first glance of the visitor now entering the apartment suffi- 
ced to dndecefve so erring a fancy. True , she was about the same 
height as lone, and perhaps the same age — - truoi ihe was fine^ 
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and richij formed -r- bat vliere vas Hiat undniatJng and inaffable 
grace which aecompaiiied every motion of the peerless Neapulitao 
— the ciiaste aod decorous garb, so simple eveo in the care of its 
arrangemeot — the dignified, yet bashful step — the majesty of 
womanhood and its modesty? 

^* Pardon me that I risa with pain/' said Arbaees, gazing on 
th« siranger; *' I am still sufiering from receiil illness." 

^* Do not disturb thyself, O great Egyptian! '' returned Julia, 
seeking to disguise the fear she already eiperieneed beneath the 
ready resort of flattery; **and forgive an unfortunate female who 
Sleeks consolation from thy wisdom." 

* ' Draw near , fair stranger ," said Arbacca ; ** and speak with- 
out apprehension or reserve." 

Julia placed hersalf oa a seat beside the Egyptian, and wonder- 
fngiy gazed around an apartment whose elaborate and eostly 
luxuries shamed even ibe ornate enrichmept of her father's man- 
sion ; CearCully , ieo , she regarded the bieroglyphieal iascriptiona 
on the walls — the faces of the mysteriqus images , which at er^y 
oof oer gaied mpan her -*^ tba tfifMHl at a little diatanca — and, 
above all » the grave and remarkable countenance of Arbaces hfm- 
sjelf; a long white robe rJike a veil, half oeveKd hia raveokeks, 
and flawed to bis feat ; : fait fiMa was made even more faiipreisive by 
ita present paleoesa ; wad bis dark and-penetratiog eyes stemed to 
pierce Ibe liielter of.bei veil , and eiplore the secrete of he# vain 
and unfeminine soul. 

''And what," said his low, deep voise, ^'brings tbee,OiBaiden I 
to ^9 bonae of (be Eastern ^laog erl'^ 
*'ii|afafne«*' leplied Julia* 
'* In what?" said he , with a strange and slight smile. 
** Canst tboi^ ask» viae Arbaeea? la not thy knowksdge the 
very gossip theme of Pompeii?" 

** Some little lore have I , indeed , treasured up ," replied Ar- 
baoea; ''but In wb4t aa» auab aaiieoa and atarlla aecreta benefit 
the ear of beauty 7" 

'<Alas!" said Julia, a litUa ebaered by the accmtomed accents 
ofaduk^tioq^ ^*doAB not sorrow fly to wisdom for relief, aiMl they 
who love unrequitedly, are not they the chosen victims of grief? ' 
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<*Ha!** said Arbaccs, **caii mmqiilted love be the lot of so 
fair a foim , whose modeUed proporcioiis are visible even beneath 
the folds of thy graceful robe? Deign, O maiden ! to lill thy veil, 
that I may see at least if the face correspond in loveliness witli the 
form." 

Not unwilling, peihaps, to eihibit her charms, and thiaUng 
they were llkelf to interest the magician in her fate, Julia, after 
some slight hesitation, raised her veil, and revealed a beauty 
which , but for art , had been indeed attractive to the fiied ^aie of 
the Egyptian* 

**Tiiou comestto me -for advice in unhappy love ,* said he; 
" well, turn that fiee on the ungrateful one : what other love-charm 
can I give thee?** 

'*0h, cease these courtesies!" said Julia; *Mt is « love- 
charm, indeed, that I would ask from thy skill !" 

''Fair stranger," replied Arbaces, somewhat tcomliilly, *'love- 
spells are not among a portion of the secrets I have wasted the mid- 
night oil to attain." 

*'Is it indeed so? Then paideii me, great Aibaees, and 
Cuewelll" 

*'3tay," saidAihaces, who, despite his passion for lone, 
was not unmoved by the beauty of his visitor; and had he been io 
the flush of a more assured health, might have attempted to 
console the fair Jiilia by other means than those of sapematnral 
wisdom, — 

''Stay; although I confess that I have left the witchery of 
philters and potions to those whose trade is in such knowledge, yet 
am I myself not so dull to beauty but that in eariier youth I may 
have employed them in my own behalf. I may give thee advice at 
feast, if thou wilt be candid with me; tell me then, first, artthoa 
enmarried , as thy dress betokens 7 " 

"Yes," said Julia. 

"And, being unblest with fortune, wooldst then allure some 
wealthy suitor T" 

"I am richer than he who disdains me.** 

" Strange and more f trtn|e, And thou loiiH him ir^o hm 
BotUieeT" 
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'*I know noltflloft him,'* aDiWwedlolte, hanglitfly; ''imt 
I koow that I would soe myself triumph oter a rival — I would lea 
him who rejeeted mo my tnitor — I would see her whom he haa 
prefeired In her torn deapiaed." 

**A natural ambition and a womanly/' said the Egyptian, in 
a tone too graTO lor irony : ** yet more » feir maiden ; wilt thou eon~ 
fide tome the name of thy lover? Can he he Pompeian, and 
despise wealthy even if blind to beauty?" 

' He is of Athens ^^ answned Julia » looking down. 
Ha!'' cried the Egyptian tanpetnonsly, as the blood rushed 
tohlseheek; *^ there is but one Athenian, young and noble, in 
Pompeii; Can ft be Glauens of ndiom thou speakeat?" 
"Ah! betraymenot — so indeed they call him." 
The Egyptian sank back , gating vacantly on the averted face of 
the merchant's daughter, and muttering faily to himself: •» this 
conference with vriiich he had hitherto oidy trifled , amusing him- 
self with the credulity and vanity of his viaitor — might it not 
minister to his revenge? 

*'Iseethoucanstaaaistmenot,'' said Julia, offended by his 
continued silenee; "guard at least my secret. Once more, fure- 
well!" 

"Maiden," aald the Egyptian, In an earnest and serious tone, 
" thy suit hath touched me— I will minister to thy vrilL Listen to 
me; I have not myself dabbled in these lesser mysteries, but I 
know one who hath. At the base of Yesuvius , less than a league 
from the city, there dwells a powerful witch; beneath the rank 
dews of the new moon , she has gathered the herbs which possess 
the rirtue to chain Love in eternal fetters. Her an can bring thy 
lover to thy feet. Seek her, and mention to her the name of Ar- 
baces; she foars that name, and will give thee her most potent 
philters." 

**Alas!" answered Julia, "I know not the road to the home 
of her whom thou speakeat of: the way, short though it be, is 
long to traverse for a giri who leaves, unknown, the house of her 
father. The country is entangled with wild vines , and dangerous 
with precipitous caverns. I dare not trust to mere strangers to 
guide me — the reputation of women of my rank is easily tat^ 
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Bished — uid though lean not who koowsthallloveGUvciis, I 
would nol hare it imagiiMd that 1 obtained hia lore hj a spdh'* 

'•Werelbvt thrae daja advanced hi health," aaU the JBgn>- 
tiao, rising and valicing (as to trj hia etrength) acreea ihe cfaaeiH 
ber, hut with iiregalar and feeble sle^, *am|Mlfve«ldaeeora- 
pany thee. — WeU, ihou moat weit«" 

*' But Glaucus is soon to wed that hated MeapoUtM.*' 

"Wed!" 

^Yes; in the early fart of neat weatb*" 

'*Soeoda! Art thou weU advised of ihia?" 

** From the Ups of her own slave." 

*«It shall not he!" said the Egyptian, iapetoeoaly. ^'Fcar 
nothing, Glaucus shall be thine* Yet how, edie« Ihim obtainest 
it, canst thou admioifiier to him this potiov?" 

"My father hm tevited him, and. 1 beliere, the Meapalitan 
also, teahanquet, on the day following t o i ae now ; I«huJlthea 
have the opportonity to administer iL*' 

" So be it ! " said the Egyptian , with eyee Aaablilg fHfb 4eree 
joy, that Julia's |^e eanh trembling beneath thorn* *f To- 
morrow eve» then, order thy litter: — thou hast oat ^4)iyfi«B»- 
mand?" 

"Sorely — yes," returned the purse-proud Julia^ 

"Order thy litter ^ at two miles' disteuee from the 4dty is a 
house of eutertainment, frequented by the wealthier Pompeians, 
from the exeeUence of its baths, aud the beauty of Us gardens. 
There canal theu pretend only to shape tl^ course — there, iU or 
dying, I wil meet thee by thui statue of Silenus, is the eqpse Ihat 
skirts the garden; und I, myself, will guide thee to the witch. 
Letus wait till, with the evening star, the goats of the heiKleaBian 
are gone to rest -<* when the dark twilight coQceala us , and none 
shall cross our steps. Grohome, and fear not. By Hades, uwears 
▲rbaces, the soreerer 4>f Kgypt, that lone shall uerer wed with 
Glaucus ! " 

"AndthaftGlaueaauhallhemiiieT" add(^iuUa,£lliugiipthe 
incompleted sentence. 

"Thou hart said itl" replied Arbaees; and Julia, half 
frightened at this unhallowed appointment, but urged on hj 
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jealoiisj and the pique of rivalship, eren more than love, resolved 
to fuifil it. 

Left alotti , Aibaees buret forth , -^ 

** Bright st«s that never lie, ye already begin th« execotioa of 
your promtsea -— saocess fai love, and vktory over foea, for the 
rest of mj smooth existeoee. In the very hour when my mind oonld 
devise no clue to the goal of vengeanee , have ye sent tida fair fool 
for my guide 1" He paused la deep thought. **Yes," said he 
again, but in a calmer voice; '*I could not myself have given to 
her the poison that shall be indeed a philter! -^ hb death might be 
thus tracked to my door* But the witch «*- ay, there is the fit, 
the natural agent of my designs ! " 

He summoned one of his slaves, bade him hasten to track the 
steps of Julia , and acquit himself with her name and condition. 
This done , he stepped forth into the portico. The skies were se- 
rene and clear; but he, deeply read in the signs of their various 
change , beheld in one masa of cloud , far on the horizon , which 
the vrind began slowly to agitate, that a atorm was brooding 
above. 

*' f t ki like my vengeance ," said ha » as he gaied ; '* the aky is 
clear, but the oSoud moves on.** 

CHAPTER IX. 

A storm in tlie louth. — Tht witdi'i eaveni. 

It was when the heats of noon died gradually away from the 
earth, thatGlaueus and Ibne went forth to enjoy the cooled and 
grateful air. At that time , various carriages were in use among 
the Romana ; the one most used by the richer citiiens , when they 
required no companion in their excursions, was the biga, already 
described in the early portion of ibis work ; that appropriated to 
the mabroas, was termed carpentum,"^ which had commonly 
two wheels; the ancients used also a sort of litter, a vast sedan 
chahr, more commodiously arranged than the modem, inasmuch 
as the occupant thereof could lie down at ease , instead of being 

* For public fettivah and garnet tliej iis«a one sort Ivxvriooi and 
cottl/, called 2'<V«it/tun a irith four wheels* 
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perpendicularly and stiffly josded up and down. * Hiere was an- 
other earriage nsed botli for trarelling and for excursions in dw 
coantry; it was commodious » containing tliree or foor persons 
witii ease, having a eoTering which coold be raised at pleasure; 
and, in short, answering yery much tht purpose of (though ^ery 
different in shape from) the modem britska* It was a Tdiide of 
this description that the loyers , accompanied by one female slave 
of lone, now used in their excnrsion. About ten miles from the 
city, there was at tliat day an old ruin, the remains of a temple, 
evidently Grecian ; and , as for Glancus and lone every thing Gre- 
cian possessed an interest, they had agreed to visit these rodns: It 
was thither they were now bound. 

Their road lay among vines and olive groves; tlH, winding 
more and more towards the higher ground of Yesuvius, the path 
grew rugged — the mules moved slowly, and with labonr — and 
at every opening'in the wood , they beheld those grey and horrent 
caverns indenting the parched rock, which Sbrabo has described; 
but which the various revolutions of time and the volcano have re- 
moved from the present aspect of the mountain. The sun, sloping 
towards his descent, cast long and deep shadows ovw the moun- 
tain ; here and there they still heard the rustic reed of the shepherd 
amongst copses of the beechwood and wild oak. Sometimes they 
marked the form of the silk-haired and graceful capella, with its 
wreathing horn and bright grey eye — which , still beneath Auso- 
nian skies , recalls the eclogues of Maro , browsing half-way up 
the hills; and the grapes, already purple with the smiles of the 
deepening summer, glowed out from the arched festoons , which 
hung pendent from tree to tree. Above them , light clouds floated 
in the serene heavens , sweeping so slowly athwart the firmament, 
that they scarcely seemed to stiir; while, on their right, they 
caught, ever and anon, glimpses of the waveless sea, with some 
Ught bark skimming its surface; and the sunlight breaking over 
the deep in those countless and softest hues so peculiar to that de* 
licious sea. 

''How beautiful,'* said Glaueus, in a half-whtopered tone^ 

* But they tiail alto tli« mIZa, or se^aii, in which tiliey tat ai 

we do. 
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M is fliat epithet by which we call Earth our Kother! With what a 
kindly aad equal lore she pours her blessings upon her chUdren; 
and e?eii to those sterile spots to which Nature has denied beauty, 
she yet contrives to dispense her smiles; witness the arbutus and 
the Tine , which she wreathes over the arid and burning soil of yon 
extinct volcano. Ah! in such an hour and scene as this, well 
mlf^t we imagine that the laughing face of the faun should peep 
forth from those green festoons ; or , that we might trace the steps 
of the mountain nymph through the thickest mazes of the glade* 
But the nymphs ceased — beautiful lone, when thou wert 
created!" 

There is no tongue that flatters like a lover^s; and yet, in the 
exaggeration of his feelings, flattery seems to him commonplace. 
Strange and prodigal exuberance, which soon exhausts itself by 
overflowing I They tell us , that the esteem which follows passion 
is happier than passion itself: — it may be true — the springs of 
fancy — of hope •— of ambition — all urged into one channel, re- 
turn to their natural streams. Love is a revolution — there is no 
harmony — no order — there is, therefore, no settled happiness 
while it lasts; but when the revolution is over, we are astonished 
at our past frenzy : we may love still — we may be beloved — but 
we are in love no more I For my part, I think, there are some 
kinds of imperfect happiness which are better than the perfect. 
Take away desire from the heart, and you take the air fitim the 
earth. 

They arrived at the ruins : they examined them with that fond- 
ness with -^hich we trace the hallowed and household vestiges of 
our own ancestry-- they lingered there tUI Hesperus appeared in 
the rosy heavens; and then returning homeward In the twilight, 
they were more silent than they had been — for in the shadow and 
beneath the stars they felt more oppressively their mutual love. 

It was at this time that the storm which the Egyptian had pre- 
dicted began to creep visibly over them. At first, a low and 
distant thunder |^ve warning of the approaching conflict of the ele- 
ments; and then rapidly rushed above the dark ranks of the serried 
clouds. The suddenness of storms in that climate is something al- 
most preternatural, and might well suggest to eariy superstitiou 
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Ihe nodon of a dhliie ac^ney — a few large drops broke heaYihf 
among the boagbs that half overhang their path , and &en , swift 
and intolerably Bright, the forited lightning darted acrosa their ven 
eites, and was swallowed up by the increasing darkness. 

^'Swifter, good carrucarius ! " cried Gkncns to the driTe«, 
**the tempest comes on apace/* 

The slave urged on the mules-- they went swift over tho nneven 
and stony road — the clouds thickened, near and more near broke 
the thunder, and fast rushed the dashing rain. 

^* Dost thou fear? " whispered Glaucos, as he songhl oKcnse in 
the storm to come nearer to lone. 

**Not with thee," said she, softly. 

At that instant, the carriage — fragile and ill-eonf rived (as, 
despite their graceful shapes, were, for praetieal uses, most of 
such inventions at that time,) ~ struck violently into a deep mt, 
over which lay a log of fallen wood ; the driver, with a carse « sti- 
mulated his mules yet faster fbr the obstacle, the wheel was torn 
from the socket, and the carriage suddenly overset* 

Glaocos quickly extricating himself from the vehide , hasleoed 
to assist lone, who was fortunately unhurt: with some difficulty 
they raised the carruca (or carriage) , and found that it ceased any 
longer even to afford them shelter; the springs that fastened the 
covering were snapped asunder, and the rain poured fast and 
fiercely into the interior. 

In this dilemma what was to be done? They were yet some dis- 
tance from the city — no house — no aid seemed near. 

** There is," said the slave, ** a smith about a aaile off; I could 
seek him , and he might fasten at least the wheel to tlie carruca *- 
but, Jupiter I how the rain beats 1 my mistress will be wet before 
I come back.^ 

'* Run thither at least," said Glaucus ; ** we must find the best 
shelter we can till you return." 

The lane was overshadowed with trees « beneath the amplest of 
which Glaucus drew lone. He endeavoured , by stripping his own 
eloidt, to shield her yet more from the rapid rain ; but It descended 
with a fUry that broke Uirough aU puny obstacles : and suddenly, 
while Glaueus was yet whispering cotirage to his beautiful charge 



the Ifghtniiig ttniek one of the trees fmme^atelj before them , and 
«plit wilh a mighty crash Its huge tronh in twain. This awfol inci- 
dent apprized them of the danger they hraved in their present 
shelter, and Glancns loolied aniiously round for some less perilous 
place of refuge. **We are now/' said he, **half-way up the ascent 
of VesuTins ; there ought to be seme eavem, or lAllow in the vine- 
elad roci&s, could we but find fl, In which the deserting nymphs 
have left a shelter." WfaHe Hras saylftg , he moved trota the trees, 
and looking wistfully towards the mountain ,-* discovered through 
the advancing gloom a red and tremulous light at no considerable 
distance. ''That must come/' said he, *'from the hearth of 
some shepherd or vine^dresser-^ it iHli guide ns to some hospi- 
table retreat. Wilt thou stay here , wldle I — yet no — that would 
be to leave ihee to danger/' 

''I will go with you cheerfhlly," said lone. ''Open as the 
space seems, it is better than the treacherous shelter of these 
boughs." 

Half leading, half carrying lone, Otaucns, accompanied by 
the trembling slave, advanced towards the light which yet burned 
blue and steadfastly. At length the space was no longer open; 
wild vines eDtan^lad their steps , and hid from them , save by im- 
perfect intenals, the guiding beam. But faster and fiercer came 
the rain , and the lightning assumed Its most deadly and blasting 
form; they were still, tfaerelore, impelled onward, hoping at 
last, if the light eluded them , to arrive at some cottage , or some 
friendly cavern. The vines grew more and more intricate — the 
light was entirely snatched from them ; Irat a narrow path , which 
Ihey trod widi labour and pain, glided only by the constant and 
Img lingering flashes of the storm, continued to lead them towards 
lis direction* The rain ceased suddenly; precipitous and rough 
crags of scorched lava frowned before them , rendered more fearful 
by the lightning that illumined the dark and dangerous soil. Some- 
times the Mase lingered ever the iron*^rey heaps of scoria, covered 
ka pari with ascient mosses er stooted trees , as if seeking in vain 
for some gentler product of earth, more %'orthy of Its ire; and 
semetimes leaving the whcrfe of that part of the scene in dattnes^, 
the ightDiagy broad and sheeted, hung fedly ovet the oceai^ 
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tossing far below antO its w«?es seemed flowing info fire; aod s» 
intense was the blaie, tliat it brooglit Tifidly into view even tibm 
siiarp ootline of the more distant windings of tlie baj» from tte 
eternal Misennm , with its lofty brow» to the lieantifoi SorreBtnm 
and the giant hills behind. 

Oar lovers slopped in perpleiitj and donbt^ wlwn sodden^ ao 
the darkness that gloomed between the fierce flashes of lightaitig 
onee mere wrapped them ronndf they saw near, but high, befois 
them, the mjstorioos lighu Another blaze, in wfaidi heayen asd 
earth were reddened, made Tisible to them tlie whole capanse; 
no honse was near, bat jnst irtiera th^ liad lielield the liglii» 
thej thought they saw in the recess of a cavern the oatiino of 
a human form. The darkness once more returned; the light, 
no longer paled beneath the fires of heaven , burned forth again : 
they resolved to ascend towards it; tliey had to wind their way 
among vast, fragments of stone, here and there overhang witk 
wfld bashes; but they gained nearer and nearer to the light, 
and at length they stood opposite the month of a kind of ctTem^ 
apparently formed by huge splinters of rock that had fdlea trans- 
versely athwart each other: and, looking into tlie gloom, eadi 
drew back involuntarily with a superstitions fear and diilL 

A fire burned in the far recess of the cave; and over it was • 
small caldron ; on a tall and thin colomn of iron stood m rode lamp ; 
over that part of the wall, at the base of which homed the fire, 
hung in many rows , as if to dry, a profosion of herl>s and weeds. 
A fox, coached before the fire, gazed npon the strangers with 
ite bright and red eye — ite hair bristling •— and o low growl 
stealing from between ite teeth; in the centre of the cave was an 
earthen stetue, which had three heads of a singular and fantastic 
cast; they were formed by the real sknlls of a dog, a horse, and 
a boar; a low tripod stood l>efore this wild representetion of the 
popular Hecate. 

But It was not these appendages and applianees of the cave that 
thrilled the blood of those who gazed fearfully therein — it was the 
Dice of ite inmate* Before the fire, with the light shfadng ftdl 
upon her featnres, sat a woman of considerable age* Perhaps 
in no coonny are there seen so many hags as hi Jtely — ^ hi ao 
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^Qntry does beaaly so awMly change. In age, to hldeoosoaaa 
the most appalling and rerolting. Bat the old woman now before 
Ihem was not one of these specimens of the extreme of hnman 
ugliness; on.thecontrarx, her countenance betrayed the remains 
of a regular bnt high and aqniline o der of feature; with stonj 
eyes turned upon them — with a look that met and fosdnated 
theirs — they beheld id that fearful countenance the very image 
of a corpse! — - the same, the glased and lustreless regard — 
the blue and shrunken lips — the drawn and hollow jaw — the 
dead — lank hair — of a pale grey — the lifid — green — ghastly 
nkin — which seemed all surely Unged and tainted by the grave ! 

It is a dead thing ! " said Glancus* 

Nay — it stirs --it is a g^ost or larra/' lUtered lone, as 
she clung to the Athenian's breasU 

<*0h, away — away!" groaned the slaTe; *Mt is the Witch 
of YesuTius!" 

** Who are ye?" said a hollow and ghostly yoice* ** And what 
do ye here?" 

The sound , terrible and deathlike as it was — suiting well the 
countenance of the speaker, and seeming rather the Toice of some 
bodiless wanderer of the Styx than living mortal — would have 
made lone shrink back into the pitiless fury of the storm, but 
Glaucus, though not without some misgiving, drew her into the 
cavern. 

" We are storm-beaten wanderers from the neighbouring city," 
said he, "and decoyed hither by yon Ught; we crave shelter and 
the comifort of your hearth." 

As he spoke, the fox rose from the ground and advanced 
towards the strangers, shewing from end to end its white teeth, 
and deepening in its menacing growl. 

*']>own, ^ve!" said the witch; and at the sound of her 
voice the beast dropped at once, covering its face with its brush, 
and keeping only its quick , vigflant eye fixed upon the fnvaders of 
its repose. **Come to the fire, if ye will!" said she, tnmlngto 
Glaucus and his companions. '*I never welcome livhig thing — 
Mve the owl, the fox, the toad, and the viper — so I cannot 



Wctoome f»; hat conM to llw fire withcmt wdeome — why stand 
spoafcrait'' 

the kngna^B fn wfakh the ha^ addressed yMiD irae a stranse 
and barbaiaiis Latin, tnteriardedtrith many words of eoaae aiore 
rade and aoeieal dialect. She did not atfar firom her seat, bat 
gated atonilf apos them as Gbocus now released lone of her outer 
wrappiof garmenis, and makiog her plaes herself on a log of 
wood, which was the only other seat ho pere^Yed at hand — 
fanned with Us breath the embers into a more glowing flane. 
The slave , encooraged by the boldnesa of her soperiors , divested 
herself also of her long palla, and crept timoioosly to the oppo* 
site comer of the hearth. 

*'We distari> yon, I fear/' said the sOver voice of lone in 
conciliation. 

The witch did not reply — she seemed like one who has 
awakened for a moment ftom the dead, and then relapsed once 
more into the eternal slamber. 

'^Tellme," said she, suddenly, and after a long pause, '*are 
ye brother and sister?" 

''No,** said lone, blushing. 

"Are ye married?** 

"Not so ,'' replied Glaucns. 

" Ho, lovers ! — ha ! — ha ! — ha ! * and the witch laughed so 
loud and so long that the caverns rang again. 

The heart of lone stood still' at that strange mirth. Glaucns 
muttered a rapid coooterspell to the omen — and the slave turned 
as pale as the cheek of the wftch herself. 

"Why dost thou laugh, old crone?" said Glaucns, somewhat 
sternly, as he concluded his Invocation. 

" Did I laugh?" said ^0 hag , absently. 

"She is in her dotage," wfaitipened Glaucns: as he said this, 
he caught the glance of the hag, nho fixed upon Urn a malignant 
and vivid glare. 

«*Thon liest!'^ said she, abrapdy. 

** Thou art an uncourteous welcomer ," returned Glaucns. 

"Hush! provoke her not, dear Glaucns I " whispered lone. 

"I wiU tell thee whgr I lauc^ed when I discovered ye wtre 
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lovers," said the old woomui. ''It was beeauM It Is a pleasofi 
to the old and wi4liered to look upon young hearts likis yours *^ 
«ad to know ihe time ^11 oosfts i^m f o will loa^ aacfa other -* 
i«alke -* loathe -- ha ! -^ hat ^ bar* 

It was now leoe's tnm to pray agalDst the wnpleasiBg propheey. 
*'Dif, avert ice omen — (he gods forhid!*' said she* 
* * Yet , poor wocaan , theti hnowest tittle of low , or thou wonldst 
know &»t ft never changes.** 

••Was I young onee, thWhye"?* retnnied the hag, qcdcklr; 
** and am 1 old , and Mdeons , and deathly now? Snch as is the 
form , so is the heart.'' With these words she sank agsf n into a 
stillness profound and fearful , as tf the cessation of life itself. 

•*Hast thou dwdt here long?*' said Glaucus, after a pause, 
feeling uncomfortably oppressed beneath a silence so appalliDg. 
"Ah, long! - yes." 
•* It is but a dreAT abode^" 

** fla I thou miQrs^t well isay that ^ Eell is ban^th us ! ** replied 
the hag, pojotiog her bony finc^er to the earth. "And I will tell 
thee a aiaaret — * the dim thiugs Mow are pr^panng vrath to ye 
alcove -^ yop, Abe young, and the thonghtlesi^ wi Urn beautiful." 
"Thoa uittreat but evil wonis, ill beeewlug the h^^ilahle," 
said filauo^ss *'asd la ifotare I will l^nre the ten)|^t rather than 
thy we looHM." 

"Thou wilt do wen. None should ever seek me — sa^ the 
wretched I" 

"And why the wretched?" asked the Athenian* 
''lamliewitchof thejnoimtaia," refdiedthesoraaress, with 
a ghaslAy giin; ^•my trade is to gifse hope to the hofifAeass for 
tfai crossed in lave I ham philtens; lor the avaricious* promises 
«f treasure I tuf th^aalieioiis, pollens of mveage; te the happy 
and the goftd, I hare oaAf what Ufa has «- corses! Zrouhle me 
no more!" 

WMh this Ihe grim leuant of the oava relapsed lata aslkuce so 
cbstnate and siiHen, that Glaueus in Tain endeawMved to draw 
her into farther eonversatiou. She did not eviuoe by any aliaration 
of her locked and rigid foaluros that she evau heard huQ. For* 
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tonatelj, iMnrarer, tiiefttomiy wbidnras brief as vfolent, b^an 
now to relax; the nin grew less and less fierce; and at last, as 
the donds parted, the moon burst forth in the porple opening 
of hearen, and streamed clear and fall into that desolate abode. 
Never had she shone, perhaps, oi a group more worthy of the 
painter's aft. The joung, the aO-beautUiil lone, seated by that 
rude fire •— her lover, already forgetful of the presence of the bag, 
at her fiset, gaiing upward to her face, and whispering sweet 
words — the pale and affrighted slave at a little disUnce — and 
the ghastly hag resting her deadly eyes upon them; yet seemingly 
serene and fearless — (for the companionship of love hath such 
power) —were these beautiful beings — things of another sphere — 
in that dark and unholy cavern, with its gloomy q[aaintnes8 of 
appurtenance. The fox regarded them firom his comer with his 
keen and glowing eye, and as Glaucus now turned towards the 
witch he perceived, for the first time, just under her seat, the 
bright gaxe and crested head of a large snake; whether it was 
that the vivid colouring of the Athenian doak, thrown over the 
shoulders of lone, attracted the reptile's anger — its crest began 
to glow and rise, as if menadng and prqiaring itself to spring 
upon the Neapotttan; — Olaueus cau^t quickly at one of the 
half-burned logs upon the hearth — and, as if enraged at the 
action, the snake came forth firom its shelter, and with a loud 
hiss raised itself on end till its height nearly approached that of the 
Greek* 

*' Witch!" cried Glaucus, *' command thy creature or thou 
wilt see it dead. ** 

'^It has been despoiled of its venom!** said the witch, aroused 
at his threat; but era the words had left faer lip, the snake had 
sprang upon Glaucus: quick and watchful, the agile Greek leaped 
lightly aside, and struck so fell and dexteroi:^ a blow on the head 
of the snake , that it fell prostrate and writhing among the enlieis 
of the fire. 

Hie hag sprang up , and stood confronting Glaucns with a fiice 
which would have liefitted the fiercest of the Furies, so utteriy dire 
and wrathftil was its expression — yet even in horror and §^t« 
liness preserving the outline and trace of beauty — and utter^ 
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free from that coarse grotesqud at which the imagtoatlons of the 
North have sought the source of terror. 

"Thou hast/' said she in a slow and steady Tolce — which 
belied the eipresslon of her face , so mnch was it passionless and 
calm — ** thou hast had shelter under my roof, and warmth at my 
hearth — thou hast returned evil for good — thoa hast smitten and 
luiply slain the thing that loved me and was mine t nay, more — 
the creature, ahove all others, consecrated to gods and deemed 
Yenerable by man^ — now hear thy punishment. By the moon, 
who Is the guardian of the sorceress — by Orcus , who is the trea- 
surer of wrath — I curse thee ! and thou art cursed I May thy 
love be blasted — may thy name be blackened — may the infemals 
naark thee — may thy heart wither and scorch — may thy last hour 
recall to thee the prophet voice of the Saga of Vesuvius ! And 
thoa," she added, turning sharply towards lone, and raising her 
right arm, when Glaucus burst impetuously on her speech. 

**Hagr' cried he, *' forbear! If e thou hast cursed , and I 
commit myself to the gods «— I defy and scorn thee : but breathe 
but one word against yon maiden, and I will convert the oath on 
thy foul lips to thy dying groan. Beware I " 

"I have done ," replied the hag, laughing wildly; *' for in thy 
doom is she who loves thee accursed. And not the less, that I 
heard her lips breathe thy name, and know by what word to com- 
mend thee to the demons. Glaucus — thou art doomed ! " So 
seyingt ib« witch turned firom the Athenian, and kneeling down 
beside her wounded favourite, which she dragged from the hearth, 
she turned to them her face no more. 

**0 Glaucus I" said lone, greatly terrified, **what have we 
done? — Let us hasten from this piece — the storm has ceased. 
Good mistress, forgive him — recall thy words -~ he meant but to 
defend himself — accept this peace-offering to unsay the said:** 
and lone, stooping, placed her purse on the hag's lap. 

" Away ! " said she, bitterly — * * away ! The oath once woven 
the Fates only can untie. Away I " 

' A peculiar ftnctity wti attaehed hj the Romani (at. Indeed, by 
perbapi everj ancient people) to ferpenti, which they kept tame in 
their hoiaea, and often introdaced at their menlii. 
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"Come, dearesti'* said Glaaens, impatiently. "Thiokest 
thon that the gods above us or below hear the impotent ravinp of 
dotage? Gome!" 

Loug and loud rang the eehoes of the caTem wUk the dread 
iangh of the saga — she deigned no lartber reply. 

Vm iovers breathed more freely when they gained the open air: 
yet the scene they had witnessed — the words and tiie iaoi^hier of 
tiie witch ^ still fearfully dwelt with lone; and even GlaiKos eonld 
not thoroughly shake off the laapressiea they bequeathed. The 
storm liad subsided — save now and then a low thunder muttered 
at the distance an^dst the darker clouds , or a momentary flash of 
lightning affronted the sovereignty of the mooo* With some diffi- 
culty they regained the road , where they found the veliicle already 
sufficiently repaired for tiieir departure, and the carmearias caUiog 
loudly upon Hercules to toll ium wbera his charge had vanished. 

Glaoeus vainly endeavoured to cheer the exhausted spirits ot 
lone; and scares less vainly to reeover the elastic tone of bis own 
naturail gaiety. Xiiey soo* arrived beliore the gate of the dtj; as 
it opened to tbem , a litter borne by slaves impeded the way. 

**It is too late for egress," cried the sentinel to th« inmate of 
the litter* 

"Not 90,** said a voice , which the lovers started to bear; it 
was a voiee Ibey weH recognised. "I am bound to the Tilla oi 
Marcus Fe^ybins* I shall reUim shortly. I am Arbaees the 
Egyptian/' 

The seniples of him of the gale wees removed » and tbe litter 
passed close beside ibe carriage that bore the lerers* 

"ArbaceSt attbisbonr! — scarce recovered too , methinks! 
— Whither and for what can be leave the city 7 " said Giaucus. 

''Aksl" replied lone^ borstbag into teats, "my 8on4 feels 
still more and more the lOmen of evil. Preserve us, ye gods! 
or at least," she murmured inly, * 'preserve my Crlauons I" 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tli« lord of the Burning Belt «nd hit ntnlon. — Fete writes ker pro* 
piiecjr in red letten, bnt wbo thell re«4 theait 

ARBA.CE8 had tarried only till the cessation of the tempest al- 
lowed him, ander cover of night, to seeli the Saga of Yesavios. 
Borne by those of his trustier slaves , in whom in all more secret 
expeditions he was accustomed to conGde, he lay extended along 
his litter, and resigning his sanguine heart to the contemplation 
of vengeance gratified and love possessed. The slaves in so short 
a journey moved very little slower than the ordinary pace of mules ; 
and Arbaces soon arrived at the commencement of a narrow path, 
which the lovers had not been fortunate enough to discover; but 
which, skirting the thick vines, led at once to the habitation of 
the witch. Here he rested the litter; and bidding his slaves con- 
ceal themselves and the vehicle among the vines from the observa- 
tion of any chance passenger, he mounted alone, with steps still 
feeble but supported by a long staff, the drear and sharp ascent. 

Not a drop of rain fell from the tranquil heaven: but the 
moisture dripped mournfully from the laden boughs of the vine, 
and now and then collected in tiny pools in die crevices and hol- 
lows of the rocky way. 

** Strange passions these for a phUosopher ,** thought Arbaces, 
** that lead one like me just new from the bed of death , and lapped 
even in health amidst the roses of luxury, across such nocturnal 
paths as this ; but Passion and Tengeance treading to their goal 
can make an Elysium of a Tartarus.*' High, clear, and melan- 
choly shone the moon above the road of that dark wayfarer, 
glassing herself in every pool that lay before him , and sleeping in 
shadow along the sloping mount; He saw before him the same 
light that had guided the steps of his intended victims, but, no 
looger contrasted by the blackened donds, it shone less radly 
dear. 

He paused, ts at length he approached the mouth of the 
cavern, to recover breath; and then with his wonted eoDeeted and 
stately miea , he crossed the nnhaUowed thceshold. 
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llwlbiffpnngiip tt tbeingnstof thisneweooMr, andbjt 
long howl announced anoUier visitor to his mistress* 

The witeh had lesamed her seat« and her aspect of grarelihe 
and grim repose. By her feet, npon ■ bed of diy weeds wiiieh half 
covered it» lay the wonnded snake; hot the qoick eye of the 
Egyptian caught its scales glittering in the reflected lifi^ of the 
opposite fire , as it vrrithed , — now contracting , now lengtheidng, 
its folds » in pain and nnsated anger. 

''Down, slave!" said the witch, as before, tothefox; and, 
as liefore , the animal dropped to the ground — mute , but vigilant. 

''Rise, servant of Nox and Erebus!** said Arbaces, omih 
mandingly ; "a superior in thine art salutes thee ! rise , and w^ 
come him.'* 

At these vrords the liag tnnied her gue upon the Egyptian's 
towering form and darii features. She loolted long and fiiedly 
upon him , as he stood before her in his Oriental robe, and folded 
arms, and steadfiist and haughty brow. "Who art thouT" she 
said at last, '*that callest thysdf greater in art than the Saga of 
the Burning Fields, and the daughter of the perished Etrurian 
race?" 

"I am he,** answered Arbaees, "from whom all cultivators 
of magic , from north to south , from east to west, from the Ganges 
and the Nile to the vales of Xhessaly, and the shores of the yellow 
Tiber, have stooped to learn." 

"There is but one such man in these places,** answered the 
witch, "whom the men of the outer world, unknowing his hi^lier 
attributes and more secret ftme, call Arbaces the Egyptian: tons 
of a higher nature and deeper Imowledge , his rightfol appellation 
is Hermes of the Burning Girdle.** 

"Look again,** returned Arbaees: "lam he.'* 

As he spake » he drew aside his robe , and revealed a einctura 
seemingly of fire, that burned around his waist, dasped in the 
centre by a plate wherein was engraven some sign apparent^ 
vague and anintelligible , but which was evidently not unknown to 
the saga. She rose hastily, and threw herself at the feet of Ar- 
baees. "I have seen, then,** said shSi in a voice of dec|^ 
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hiimllfty» ^'the Lord of the Ifigbty Girdle •<- foaclwafe mj 
homage/' 

*'Ri8e/' said the Egyptian; ** I have need of thee." 

So saying, he placed himself on that same log of wood on 
which lone had rested before, and motioned to the witch to resume 
her seat. 

**Xhoa sayest/' said he, as she obeyed, *'that thon art a 
daughter of the ancient Etrurian* tribes; the mighty walls of 
whose rock-built cities yet frown above the robber race that hath 
seized upon their ancient reign. Partly came those tribes from 
Greece, partly were they exiles from a more burning and primeTal 
soil. In either case art thou of Egyptian lineage, for the Grecian 
masters of the aboriginal helot were among the restless sons the 
Nile banished from her bosom. Equally, then, OSaga! art thou 
of ancestors that swore allegiance to mine own. By birth as hj 
knowledge art thou the subject of Arbaces. Hear me, then, and 
obey!" 

The witch bowed her head. 

" Whatever art we possess in sorcery," continued Arbaces, 
**we are sometimes driven to natural means to attain our object. 
The ring** and the crystal,*** and the ashes f and the herbs, ff 
do not give unerring divinations; neither do the higher mysteries 
of the moon yield even the possessor of the girdle a dispensation 
from the necessity of employing ever and anon human measures 
for a human object. Mark me, then: thou art deeply skilled, 
methinks , in the secrets of the more deadly herbs; thon knowest 
those which arrest life, which bum and seoreh the soul from out 
her citadel, or freeze the channels of young ble!?d into that ice 
which no sun can melt. Do I overrate thy sklllt %peak, and 
truly!" 

** Mighty Hermes , such lore is , indeed , mhie own. Deign to 
look at these ghostly and corpse -like features; they have waned 

* The KtnnlAni (it may be inpcxfliioiis to neatioii) were celelrSted 
lor their enduuitAeBtifr 
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ftom the hues of Ufa, merely by walehlog over die imk bote 
vhich simmer night and day in yon caldron." 

The Egyptian moved his seat from so unblessed or so nnhealth- 
fiil a Ticinity, as the witdi spoke. 

**It is weD/' said he; *'thoa hast learned that maiim of cB 
the deeper knowledge which saith» 'Despise the body to make 
wise the mind/ But to thy task* There cometh to thee by to- 
morrow's starlight a vain maiden » seeking of thine ait a kyve* 
charm to fascinate from another the eyes that should otter bat soft 
tales to her own; instead of thy philters , gi?e the maiden one of 
thy most powerful poisons. Let the lover )>reath his vows to the 
Shades." 

The witch trembled firom head to foot. 

** Oh pardon! pardon! dread master,^ said she, ftlterins^: 
**but this I dare not. The law in these cities Is sharp and vigilant; 
they will seize , they will slay me." 

''For what purpose, then, thy herbs and thy potions, vain 
sagaT" saidArbaces, sneeringly. 

The witch hid her loathsome Dice with her hands. 

** Oh ! years ago ," said she , in a Toice unlike her usual tones, 
so plaintive was it, and so soft, '*I was not the thing that I am 
now, — I loTed , I tocled myself beloTcd." 

**And what connexion hath thy love, witch, with my eom- 
mandsT" saidArbaces, impetuously. 

"Patience," resumed the witeh; "patience, I implore. 
I loved! another and less fair than I — yes, by Nemesis! lessflur 
— allured from me my chosen. I was of that dark Etrurian tribe 
to whom most of all were known the secrets of the gloomier magic. 
My mother was herself a saga: she shared the resentm«it of her 
child ; from her hands I received the potion that was to restore me 
Ms love; and from her, also, the poison that wa^ to destroy my 
rival. Oh crush me, dread walls! my trembling^ hands mistook 
the phials, my lover fell indeed at my feet; but dead ! dead ! Since 
then , what has been life to me? I became suddenly old , I devoted 
myself to the sorceries of my race; stili by an irresistible impulse 
I curse myself with an awful penance ; still I seek the most noxious 
heriis; stall concoct the poisons; stil] I imagine that I am to give 
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them to my hated rival; still I poor them into the phial; stiQ I 
fancy that Uiey shall blast her beauty to the dast; still I wake and 
see the qaivering body, the foaming lips, the glazing eyes of my 
Aulus ^- mnrdered , and by me ! " 

The skeleton frame of the witch shook beneath strong conyul- 
slons. 

Arbaces gazed npon her with t curious though contemptuous 
eye, 

**And this foul thing has yet human emotions ! ** thought he; 
** sfae still cowers over the ashes of the same fire that consumes 
Arbaces! — Such are we all! Mystic is the tie of those mortal 
passions that unite the greatest and the least.'' 

He did not reply till she had somewhat recovered herself, and 
now sat rocking herself to and tro In her seat, with glassy eyes, 
fixed on the opposite flame , and large tears rolling down her livid 
cheeks. 

** A grllBvous tale is thine in truth ," said Arbaces. ** But these 
emotions are fit only for our youth — age should harden our hearts 
to all things but ourselves ; as every year adds a scale to the shell* 
fish, so should each year wall and incrust the heart. Think of 
those frenzies no morel And now, listen to me again! By the 
revenge that was dear to thee , I command thee to obey me ! it Is 
for vengeance that 1 seek thee ! This youth whom I would sweep 
fk-om my path , has crossed me — despite my spells ; — this thing 
of purple and broidery, — of smiles and glances , — soulless and 
mindless — with no charm but that of beauty — accursed be it ! -« 
this insect — this Glancus — I tell thee , by Orcns and by Nemesis, 
he must die ! ** 

And working himself up at every word, the Egyptian , forget* 
fnl of his debility — of his strange companion — of eveiy thing but 
his own vindictive rage, strode, with large and rapid steps, the 
gloomy cavern. 

*'^laucus! saidstthon, mighty master?" said the witch ab- 
ruptly; and her dim eye glared at the name with aU that fierce re- 
sentment at the memory of small affronts so common amongst the 
solitary and the shunned. 
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**Aj, 80 he is ealled; bat irbat matter the name? LeHtnet 
be beard as that of a liviDg man , three daja from this date ! " 

**Hearme!" said the witeb » breaktDg from a short reTeryfnte 
vhieh she was phmged after this last sentence of the Egyptian. 
*«Hearme! lam thy thing and thy slaye! spare me! IflgiTeto 
the maiden thoa speakest of that whieh woold destroy Che iife of 
Glancas , I shall be snrely detected — the dead ever find arengers. 
Nay, dread man! if thy visit to me l)e traclLed — if thy hatred te 
Glaucns ht imown — thoa mayst have need of thy archest magic to 
protect thyseif I '' 

** Ha I ^ said Arbaces, stopping suddenly shorlf and as a proof 
of that blindness with wliich passion darltens the eyes even of the 
most acnte, this was the first time when the risk that be himself 
ran by this method of vengeance had occoned to a mind ordinarily 
waiy and cfarcomspect. 

**Bat/' continned the witch, *<if instead of that which alian 
arrest the heart, I giYC that which shall sear and blast the brain — 
which shall make him who qoafib it unfit for the nses and career of 
life — an abject, raving, benighted thing — smiting sense to 
drivelling, yonth to dotage — will not thy vengeance be equally 
sated -* thy object eqnally attainedt" 

'*0h, witch! no longer the servant, bat the ristar — the 
eqaal of Arbaces — how mach bri{^ter is woman's wit, even In 
Tengeance, than oars! how mach more aqaisite than death is 
soehadoom!" 

^And,** contlnaed the hag, boating over her feD scheme, 
*' in this is bat little danger : for by ten thoasand methods , which 
men forbear to seek, can oar victim become mad. He may haye 
been among the vines and seen a nymph * — or the vine itsdf ma; 
hsYC had the same effect — ha, ha! Uiey never Inqoire too sera- 
pnloasly into these matters in which the gods may be agents. And 
let the worst arrive — let it be known that it is a love-charm — r^why. 
madness is a common effect of philters; and even the liir she thai 

* To lee a fl^mpli iraB to become tmuL aecording to eliMlflii and po* 
jnilMi tuperttStioiu 
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gaTe it finds Indalgenee in the excuse. Mighty Hermes, hare I 
ministered to thee cunninglj?" 

'' Ihoa Shalt have twenty years' longer date for this ," returned 
Arbaces* *'l will write anew the epoch of thy fate on the Dace of 
the pale stars — thoa shalt not senre in vain the Master of the 
Flaming Belt. And here, saga, carve thee out, by these golden 
tools, a warmer cell in this dreary cavern — one service to me shall 
countervail a thousand divinations by sieve and shears to the ga- 
ping rustics/' So saying, he cast upon the floor a heavy purse, 
which clinked not unmusically to the ear of the hag , who loved the 
consciousness of possessing the means to purchase comforts she 
disdained. ** Farewell!" said Arbaces, '*M not — outwatch 
the stars in concocting thy beverage — thoa shalt lord it over thy 
sisters at the Walnut-tree,* when thou teDest diem that thy patron 
and thy friend is Hermes the Egyptian. To-morrow ni{^t we meet 
again." 

He stayed not to hear the valedictioQ or the thanks of the witch : 
with a quickstep he passed into the moonlit air, and hastened 
down the mountain. 

The witch , who followed his steps to the threshold , stood long 
at the entrance of the cavern , gazing fixe.dly on his receding form ; 
and as the sad moonlight streamed upon her shadowy form and 
deathlike face, emerging from the dismal rocks, it seemed as if 
one gifted , indeed , by supernatural magic had escaped from the 
dreary Orcus; and, the foremost of its ghostly throng, stood at 
its black portals — vainly sumiponing his return , or vainly sighing 
to rejoin him. The hag then slowly re-entering the cave , picked 
groaningly up the heavy purse , took the lamp from its stand , and, 
passing to the remotest depth of her cell , a black and abrupt pas- 
sage, which was not visible , save at a near approach , closed round 
as it was with jutting and sharp crags , yawned before her; she 
went several yards along this gloomy path , which sloped gradually 

* The eelebrtted and immemorial rendexToni of the witcIiM at 
Benerento. Tbe winged lerpent attached to it, long an object of ido- 
latry in those parts, was prolwblj consecrated hj Egyptiiin supev- 

Slidoon. 
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downward0» M If towards the bowels of the earth , and, lifting t 
stone, deposited her treasure in a hole beneath, which, as the lamp 
piereed its seerets , seemed already to contain coins of vaiioas 
yalae , wrting from the crednlit j or gratitade of her visitors. 

*' I love to look at yon ," said she , apostrophizing the monies : 
" for when I see yon I feel that I am indeed of power* And I am to 
have twenty years' longer life to increase yonr store ! O thoa great 
Hermes 1 '^ 

She replaced the stone, and continued her path onward for 
some paces , when she stopped before a deep irregular fissure in 
ihe earth. Here, as she bent — strange, rumbling, hoarse, and 
distant sounds might be heard , while ever and anon ~ with a loud 
and grating noise which, to use a homely but faithful simile, 
seemed to resemble the grinding of steel upon wheels — volumes 
of streaming and darli smolie issued forth, and rushed spirally 
along the cavern. 

'*The Shades are noisier than their wont,** said the hag, sha- 
iLiog her grey loclu; and, looking Into the cavity, she beheld^ 
far down , glimpses of a long streak of li{^t, intensely but darkly 
red. "Strange!" she said, shrinking back; "it is only within 
the last two days that dull deep light hath been visible — what can 
it portendT" 

Ihe fox, who had attended the steps of his fell mistress, ut- 
tered a dismal howl, and ran cowering back to the inner cave; a 
cold shuddering seized the hag herself at the cry of the animal, 
which, causeless as it seemed, the superstitions of the time con- 
sidered deeply ominous. She muttered her placatory charm , and 
tottered back into her cavern, where, amidst her herbs and iu- 
cantations , she prepared to execute the orders of the Egyptian. 

"He called me dotard ,** said she, as the smoke curied from 
the hissing caldron : "when the jaws drop , and the grinders fall, 
and the heart scarce beats, it is a pitiable thing to dote; but when," 
she added, with a savage and exulting grin, "the young, and the 
beautiful , and the strong , are suddenly smitten into idiocy — ah, 
that is terrible ! Bum flame — simmer herb — swelter toad — I 
cursed him, and he shall be cursed i" 
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Oo that nigbt, and at the same boor which witnessed the dark 
and unholy interview between Arbaces and the saga, Apscides 
was baptiied. 

CHAPTER XI. 

ETeatB progreti. — The plot thickens. ~~ The web it woven » but the 

net ehangef handi. 

*' And yon have the courage then, Jalia, to seelL the Witch of 
Vesuvius this evening; in company, too, with that fearful man?" 

««Why, Nydia?" replied Julia , timidly; ''dost thou really 
thinlL there is any thing to diead? These old hags , with their en« 
chanted mirrors, their trembling sieves, and their moon-gathered 
herbs, are, I imagine « but crafty impostors; who have learned, 
perhaps, nothing but the very charm for which I apply to their 
skill , and which is drawn but from the Isnowledge of the field's 
herbs and simples. Wherefore should I dread?'' 

«* Dost thou not fear thy companion?" 

'* What , Arbaces ? By Bian, I never saw lover more courteous 
than that same magician ! And were he not so dark , he would be 
even handsome." 

Blind as she was , Nydia had the penetration to perceive Julia's 

mind was not one that the gallantries of Arbaces were likely to 

• terrify. She therefore dissuaded her no more; but nursed, in 

her excited heart , the wild and increasing desire to know if sorcery 

had indeed a spell to fascinate love to love. 

*'Letme go with thee, noble Julia," said she at length; **mj 
presence is no protection , but I should like to be beside thee to 
the last." 

*' Thine offer pleases me much," replied the daughter of 
Diomed. *' Yet how canst thou contrive it? ~ we may not return 
until late — they will miss thee." 

** lone is indulgent ," replied Nydia. '* If thou wilt permit me 
to sleep beneath thy roof, I will say that thou , an early patroness 
and friend, hast invited me to pass the day with thee, and sing 
theemyThessalian songs; her courtesy will readily grant to thee 
so light a boon." 
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*< Nay , ask for ihywHil ** said the hai^hCy Julia. *' /stoop to 
request no favour from th« Neapolitan ! ** 

**Well, be it 80. 1 will take my leave now; make my leqvest, 
which I know will be readily granted » and return shortly.'* 

'* Do so ; and thy bed shall be prepared in my own chamber." 

With that Nydia left the Mr Pompeian. 

On her way back to lone she was met by the chariot of Glancus, 
on whose fiei^ and eunretlng steeds was riveted the gue of the 
crowded street. 

He kindly stopped for a moment to speak to the flowei^-girl. 

'* Blooming as thine own roses » my gentle Nydia! And how 
is thy £iir mistressT -> recovered , I trust , from the effiecis of the 
storm?" 

**I have not seen her this morning/' answered Nydia, *'bat — * 

** But what? draw badt — the horses are too near thee.'* 

**But, think you lone will permit me to pass the day with 
Julia, the daughterofBiomed? — She wishes it, andwaskradto 
me when I had few friends." 

**The gods bless thy grateftil heart! 1 will answer for lone's 
permission." 

'*Then I may stay over the night and return to-morrow? ** said 
Nydia , shrinking from the praise she so little merited* 

*^ As thou and fair Julia please. €ommend me to her; — and, 
hark ye, Nydia, when thou hearest her speak, note the contrast 
of her voice with that of the silver-toned lone. — Yale!" 

His spirits entirely recovered firom the effect of the past night 
— his locks waving in the wind — his joyous and elastic heart 
bounding with eveiy spring of his Parthian steeds — a very proto- 
type of his country's god — frill of youth and of love — Glancus was 
borne rapidly to his mistress.* 

Enjoy while ye may the present — who can read the future? 

As the evening darkened, Julia, reclined within her litter, 
which was capacious enough also to admit her blind companioo, 
took her way to the rural baths indicated by Arbaces. To her na* 
tural levity of disposition, her enterprise brought less of terror 
than of pleasurable excitement; above all, she glowed at the 
thought of her coming triumph over die hated Neapolitan* 
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A small but gay group was coOeeted round ihe door of the 
villa , as her litter passed by it to the private entrance of the baths 
apportioned to the women. 

**Methinks, by this dim light," said one of the bystanders, 
'^ I recognise the slaves of Diomed." 

«*True, Clodius," said Sallnst: "it is probably the litter of 
his daughter Julia. She is rieh, my friend; why dost thou not 
proifer thy suit to her? " 

** Why, I had once hoped that Glaucus would haye married 
her. She does not disguise her attachment; and then, as he 
gambles froely and with ill success ^-" 

'* The sesterces would have passed to thee, wise€Iodius. A 
wife is a good thing — when it belongs to another man !" 

^^But,** continued Godius, ''as Glaucus is, I understand, 
to wed the Neapolitan , I think I must even try my chance with the 
rejected maid. After all , the lamp of Hymen will be gilt , and the 
vessel will rocondle one to the odour of the flame. I shall only 
protest, my Sallust, against Biomed'e making thee trustee to 
his daughter's fortune."* 

"Ha! ha! letuswithin, my comlssator; the wine and the 
gariandswaitus." 

Dismissing her slaves to that part of the house set apart for 
their entertainment, Julia entered the baths with Nydia, and 
declining the .offers of the attendants, passed by a private door 
into the garden behind. . 

She comes by appointment, be suro ," said one of the slaves. 
What is that to theet" said a superintendent sourly; *'she 
pays for the baths and does not waste the saffron. Such appoint- 
ments are the best part of the trade. Hark ! do you not hear the 
widow Fulvia clapping her hands T Run , fool — run ! " 

Julia and Nydia, avoiding the more public part of the garden, 
arrived at the place specified by the Egyptian. In a small drenlar 

* It wai an anciont RomtB Uw, tlmt no one ihoiild nake a womaa 
hit beir. Thli law wat araded by tha parant*! at •igning kit fortnaa to 
a friend ia trutt for bit daagbtor, bnt tba trnitaa nigbt keap it if ba 
liked. Tba law bad, bowoTor, follan into diaiifla bafofa tba data of tbia 
•toiy. 
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plot of grass the stars gleamed upon the statue of Sflenns : — the 
merry god reclined upon a fragment of rock — the lynx of fiacdnis at 
his feet — and OTcr his mouth he held, with extended arm, a bunch 
of grapes, which he seemingly langhed to welcome ere be devoored. 

'*I see not the magician," said Julia, looking round; when, 
as she spoke , the Egyptian slowly emerged from the neighbouriug 
foliage , and the light fell palely over his sweeping robes* 

*' Sahe , sweet maiden ! — But ha ! whom hast thou here? ve 
must have no companions ! " 

''It is but the blind flower-girl, wise magician ,** replied Jo- 
lia; ''herself a Thessalian." 

"Oh! Mydia!" said the Egyptian; "I know her well/' 

Nydia drew back and shuddered. 

"Thou hast been at my house, methinks!" said he, ap- 
proaching his voice to Nydia*s ear; "thou knowest (he oath! — 
Silence and secrecy, now as then, or beware!" 

"Tet," he added musingly to himself, "why confide more 
than is necessary, even in the blind? — Julia, canst thou trust 
thyself alone with me? Believe me, the magician is less formidable 
than he seems." 

As he spoke, he gently drew Julia aside. 

"The witch loves not many visitors at once ," said he ; " leave 
Nydia here till your return; she can be of no assistance fo us; 
and , for protection — your own beauty suffices* — your own 
beauty and your own rank — yes, Julia, I know thy name and 
birth. Come ! trust thyself with me , fair rival of the youngest of 
the Naiads!" 

The vain Julia was not, as we have seen, easily affrighted; 
she was moved by the flattery of Arbaces, and she readily con- 
sented to suffer Nydia to await her return ; nor did Nydia press her 
presence* At the sound of the £gyptian*s voice , all her terror of 
him seemed to return : she felt a sentiment of pleasure at learning 
she was not to travel in his companionship. 

She returned to the house , and in one of the private chambers 
waited their return. Many and bitter were the thoughts of this 
wild girl as she sat there in her eternal darkness. She thought of 
'her own desolate fate I far from her native land , far from the bland 
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cares that onee usnaged the April sorrows of cfaOdhood; — de* 
p rived of the light of day, with none but strangers to guide her 
steps — accursed by the one ^oft feeling of her heart — loving and 
without hope, save the dim and unholy ray which shot across her 
mind, as her Thessalian fancies questioned of the force of spellt 
and the gifts of magic ! 

Mature had sown in the heart of this poor girl the seeds of 
Yirtne never destined to ripen. The lessons of adversity are not 
always salutary — sometimes they soften and amend , but as often 
they indurate and pervert* If we consider ourselves more harshly 
treated by fate than those around us , and do not acknowledge in 
our own deeds the equity of the severity, we become too apt to 
deem the world our enemy, to case ourselves in defiance, to 
wrestle against our softer self, and to indulge the darker pas- 
sions which are so easily fermented by the sense of injustice. Sold 
early into slavery — sentenced to a sordid taskmaster — ex« 
changing her situation , only yet more to embitter her lot — the 
kindlier feelings, naturally profuse in the breast ofNydia, were 
nipped and blighted. Her sense of right and wrong was confused 
by a passion to which she had so madly surrendered herself; and 
the same intense and tragic emotions which we read of in the 
women of the classic age*- a Myrrha , a Medea — and which hur- 
ried and swept away the whole soul when once delivered to love — 
ruled , and rioted in , her breast. 

Time passed : a light step entered the chamber where l^ydia 
yet indulged her gloomy meditations. 

*'0h! thanked be the immortal gods," said Julia. **l have 
returned, I have left that terrible cavern! Come, Nydia! let us 
away forthwith!" 

It was not till they were seated In the litter that Julia 
again spoke. 

''Oh!'* said she, tremblingly, **such a scene! such fearfiil 
incantations! and the dead face of the hag! — But, let us talk not 
of it* I have obtained the potion — she pledges its effiect. My ri- 
val shall be suddenly indifferent to his eye, and I, I alone, the 
idolofGlaueus!** 

**GIaucus!" exclaimed Nydla. 
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*<Ay! Itold the«, girl, atfirst, thatitwas not the AtheDba 
^hom I loved : but I see now that I may tnist thee wbollj — it is 
the beautifol Greek!" 

What then were Njdia'a emotiona ! she had connived , she had 
assisted in tearing Glancus from lone; bnt only to transfer, by all 
the power of magic, his affections yet more hopelessly to auoMither. 
Her heart swelled almost to suffocation ^ she gasped for breath— 
in the darkness of the vehicle , Julia did not perceire the agitatioo 
of her companion ; she went on rapidly dilating on the promised 
effect of her acquisition, and on her approaching triamph over 
lone, every now and then abruptly digressing to the horror of the 
scene she had quitted — the unmoved mien of Arbaces, and his 
authority over the dreadftd saga. 

Meanwhfle Nydia recovered her self-possession; a thougfat 
flashed across her; she slept in the chamber of Julia — she might 
possess herself of Uie potion. 

They arrived at the house of Diomed , and descended to Julia's 
apartment , where the night's repast awaited them. 

•* Drink , Nydia , thou must be cold ; the air was chill to-night: 
as for me , my veins are yet ice." 

And Julia unhesitatin^y quaffed deep drauc^ts of the spiced 
wine. 

'*Thou hast the potion," said Nydia; *Met me hold it in my 
hands. How small the phial is ! of what colour is the draught?" 
*' Clear as crystal," replied Julia, as she retook the philter: 
«< thou eouldst not tell it from this water. The witch assures me it 
Is tasteless. Small thou^ the phial, it suffices for a life's fidelity : 
it is to be poured into any liquid; and Glaucus will only know 
what he has quaffed by the effect." 

<* Exactly like this water in appearancet " 
*'Tes, sparkling and colourless as this. How bright it seems! 
It is as the very essence of moonlit dews. Bright thing ! how thoa 
shinest on my hopes through thy crystal vase ! " 
«<AndhowisltsealedT" 

**But by one little stopper — withdraw It now — the draught 
gives no odour* Strange, thai that which speaks to neither aeost 
should thus command alL'' 
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«* Is die «iB»t iottantoiieoiu Y" 

**Usaa])j; — bot soffletimes it remalni dormaot for a few 
hours/' 

**0h, how aweel ihii parftune!" said Nydia, suddenly, at 
she took ap a small bottle on the table , and bent o?er its fragrant 
contents, 

^^Thinkest thou so? the bottle is set with gems of some?alae. 
Thou wonldst not ha¥e the bracelet jestermorn — wilt then tain 
the botUe?" 

** It ought to be snch perfomes as these that should remind one 
who cannot see of the generous Jolia. If the bottle be not too 
costly—" 

**0h! I have a thousand costlier ones; take it , childl" 
Nydia bowed her gratitude , and placed the bottle in her Test. 
**And the draught would be equally efficacious » i^oe?er ad- 
ministere itt" 

**If the most hideous hag beneath the sun liestowed it, such 
Is its asserted virtue that Glaucus would deem her beautlAil, and 
none but her!" 

Julia, warmed by wine, and the reaction of her spirits, was 
now all animation and delight; she laughed loud, and talked on a 
hundred matters -— nor was it till the night had advanced far to- 
wards morning that she summoned her slaves, and undressed. 
When they were dismissed , she said to Nydia , — 
*' I will not suffer this holy draught to quit my presence till the 
hour comes for its uses. Lie under my pillow, bright spirit, and 
give me happy dreams ! " 

So saying, she placed the potion under her pillow. Nydia's 
heart beat violently* 

'* Why dost thou drink that unmiied water, Nydia? Jake the 
wine by its side." 

' '*I am fevered," replied the blind giri, ** and the water cools 
me* I will place this bottle by my bedniide , it refreshes in these 
summer nights , when the dews of sleep fall not on our lips. Fair 
Jalia, I must leave thee very early — so lone bids — perhaps 
before thou art awake: accept, therefore, now my congFatohh' 
lions." 
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•^Thanks: ivben neit we meet job may find Glances at my 
Kei* 

Tbey had retired to their eonches, and Julia , worn out by the 
eicitement of the day, soon al^t. But aoiions and bomiiig 
thoughts rolled oTer the mind of the wakefal Tbessattaa. She 
listened to the calm breathing of Jolia; and her ear, aeenstometi 
to the finest shades of sound » speedUy assured her of the deep 
sloffiher of her companion. 

**Now befriend me, Yenus!** said she softly. 

She rose gently, and poured the perAune from the ^ft of Jolia 
npon the marble floor — she rinsed it sereral times carefoUy with 
the water that was beside her, and then easily finding the bed of 
Jolia (for night to her was as day), she pressed her tremblii^ hand 
under the pillow and seized the potion. JnUa stirred nol, her 
breath regnlariy fumed the bnining cheek of the blind girl. Nydia. 
then, opening the phial, poured its contents Into the bottle, which 
easfly contained them; and then refiilii^ the former reservoir of 
the potion with that limpid water which JnUa had assured ber It so 
resembled, she once more placed the phial In Its former place. 
She then stole again to her couch, aiid waited — with what 
thoughts ! — the dawiiking day. 

The sun had risen -^ Julia slept still — Nydia noiselessly 
dressed herself , placed her treasure carefully In her Test, lodtnp 
her staff, and hastened to quit the house. 

The porter, Medon, saluted her kfaidlyas she descended the 
steps that led to the street: she heard hfan not: her mind was con- 
fused and lost in the whirl of tumultuous thoughts , each thought 
a passion. She felt the pure morning air upon her cheek , but it 
cooled not her scorching Teins. 

'^Glfueus," she murmured, *' all the love -charms of the 
wfldest magic could not make thee love me as Hove thee. lone I — 
ah, away he^tationl away remorse! Glaucns, my fate fe In thy 
smile; and thine! Ohope! Ojoy! Otmnsporl! — thy fateisio 
these hands!" 
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BOOK IV. 



**Pbiitr« noceat aniiiiii, vimqu* furorit kabAB*."* 



CHAFFER I 

Refleettom en tb« smI of th« early Chriifiau. — Two men eono to a 
porilom reiolve. -*> Walli havo «an — particalarly lacreil walUI 

^/V^HOEVRR regards the early history of Christianity, will per- 

ceire how necessary to its triumph was that fierce spirit of leal, 

which t fearing no danger, accepting no compromise, inspired 

its champions and sustained its martyrs. In a dominent church 

the genius of intolerance betrays its cause; — In a weak and a 

persecuted church, the same genius mainly supports. It was 

necessary to scorn , to loathe, to abhor the creeds of other men, 

in order to conquer the temptations which they presented — it was 

necessary rigidly to believe not only that the Gospel was the true 

faith, but the sole true faith that saved, in order to nerve the 

disciple to the austerity of its doctrine , and to encourage him to 

the sacred and perilous chivalry of converting the Polytheist and 

the Heathen. The sectariaji sternness which confined virtue and 

heaven to a chosen few, which saw demons in other gods, and the 

penalties of hell in another religion — made the believer naturally 

anxious to convert all to whom he felt the ties of human afilection ; 

and the drcle thus traced by benevolence to man was yet more 

widened by a desire for the glory of €rod. It was for the honour of 

the Christian feith that the Christian boldly forced his tenets upon 

the scepticism of some , the repugnance of others, the sage edn* 

tempt of the philosopher , the pious shudder of the people ; — his 

very intolerance supplied him with his fittest instruments of sue- 

cess; and the soft Heathen began at last to imagine there must lur- 

deed be somelhiug holy in a zeal wholly foreign to his experieoce> 

JPompen. ig 
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yfhich stopped at do obstade, dreaded no danger, and e?ea at tihe 
torture, or on the scaffold, referred a dispute for other than the 
calm differences of specnlatiTe philosophy to the tribunal of an 
Eternal Judge. It was thus that the same fervour which made the 
Christian of the middle age a bigot without mercy, made the 
Christian of the early days a hero without fear. 

Of these more fiery, daring, and earnest natures, not the 
least ardent was Olinthus. No sooner Lad Apscides been received 
by the rites of baptism Into the bosom of the church, than the 
Nazarene liastened to make him eonscioos of the Infpossiblttfj' to 
retain the office and robes of priesthood. He could not. It was 
evident, profess to worship God, and contiQue even ontwatdlj to 
honour the idolatrous altars of the Fiend.^ 

Nor was this all : the sanguine and impetuous nisd of Ollnthns 
beheld in the power of Apscides the means ef diTnlgiag to the 
deluded people the jaggUng mysteries of the oracsdar Isis. He 
thought Hdaven had sent this Sastninieatof his design ia order to 
disabuse the eyes of the crowd, and prepare the way, perchance, 
for the conversion of a whole city. He did ml hesitate thoa to 
appeal le all the new-hindlpd endiuaiasm of Apaddes, to arense 
his courage, and to stimulate his seal. They met, acoordiag to 
previoas agreement , the evening after the baptism of Apaddes, 
in the grove of Cybele , which we have before described. 

'* ii the next selemu consultation of the orade," said Olmthus, 
as be proceeded in the warmth of his address , ** advance yowsdf 
to the railing , proclaim aloud to the peqde the deception they 
endure — invite them to eater, to be themselves the witaess of 
the gross but artftd OMchanism of imposture thou hast described 
to me* Fear not — the Lord, who protected Banid, ehall pro* 
tectthae; we» the community of Christians, will he amongst Ihe 
crowd; we will urge on the shrinking: and in the first flush of 
the popukr Indignation and shame, I, myself, i^on those very 
altars, will plant the palm-branch typical of the Gospel — and (o 
my tongae shall descend the rushing Spfarit of the living God." 

Heated and exdted as he was, this suggestion was not un- 
pleasing to Ap»ddes. He was r^oioed at so eariy an opportooity 
of distingaishlnghlsfiiithin his newsecti and to his holier fedings 
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were addad tbote of • findietiTe loatldog at the ImpodfioD he liad 

liimsdtf suffered^ and a datire to a?eDga fu In that aangnine and 

elastic oyarbonnd of obatadaa (a neceaaary blindness to all who 

tindertako Tentarons and lofty actions), neither Olinthna nor the 

proselyte percei?ed all the diffienlties to the aneeesa of their 

scheme , idiieh might he fovnd in the roTerent auperatltton of the 

people dtemaalTea, who woold prabahl^ be loatii, b^ra the 

saered altan of the great EgyptiM gaddasa, to baliafe aren the 

testimony of her piteat against her pawer* 

▲psoldea then aaaented te this proposal with a leadinesa which 
deliglited OUnthna* Ibay parted with the ondesstanding that 
Olinthm ahould eoftfer witb the more iaqpertant «f hia caklatian 
brethren on tUa graat eateipriaei ahonid leeeiTe their advice and 
the aaaennoea of their anpport on the OYentfid day. It so chanced 
UiaiteMaof the fsativals of laia was to be held on the aacond day 
after this conferance. The tettval proffered a ready occasion for 
the design. They appointed to meet once more on the next eTcn- 
ing at yie aame spot; and fai that meeting was BnaUy to be aettled 
the order and detaila of the diadeenie to the Csllawtiig day. 

It happened that the latter part of this confeienee had been held 
near the aaeeUomy or amall chapel, which I have described in the 
eafUer part of Ihb work ; and ae soon as the forms of the ChrisUan 
and Hie priest had disi^pipeared firom the gro?e* a darii and nngainly 
iigiKe emerged limn behind the chapel. 

"I haTc tracked yon with some efifect, my brother flamen," 
said the eaves-dropper; '*you, the priest of Isis, have not for 
mere idle discassiim conferred with tUs gloomy Christian. Alas ! 
that I could not hear all your precious plot: enough! I find, at 
least, &at you meditate revealing the sacred mysteries , and that 
to-morrow you meet again at this piece to plan the how and the 
when. If ay OsMs sharpen my ears then , to detect the whole of 
your unheard-of audacity! "When I have learned more, I must 
co&ftr at once with Arbacea. We will frustrate you , my friends, 
deep as you think yourselves. At present , m^ breast is a locked 
treasury of your aecret.*' 

So saying, Caleous, for it was he, wraj^d his robe round 
liifli , and strode thoughtfully homeward. 

16* 
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CHAPTER II. 

A dauia liMt» co«ks ud kitchen. — Apaeeidei tatki Itat ^ tb«i» 

CODTeriatioii. 

It was then the day for DIomed* banqaet to the most select of 
his friends. The gracefiilGIancas, the beantiful lone, the oflBr 
cialPansa, the high-bom Clodius, the immortal Folvius, the ex* 
qnisite Lepidas, the epicure Sallnst, were not the only hononrers 
ofhisfesti?al. He expected, also, an inyalid senator from Rome 
(a man of considerable repute and faTOur at court) , and a great 
warrior from Hercnlaneum, who had fought with Titus against the 
Jews , and haying enriched himself prodigiously In the wars, was 
always told by his friends that his country was eternally hidebted 
to his disinterested exertions ! The party , howcTcr , extended Uk 
a yet greater numbers for although, critically speaking, it was» 
at one time, thought inelegant among the Romans to entertain less 
than three or more than nine at their banquets , yet this rule was 
easily disregarded by the ostentatious. And we are told , indeed, 
in history, that one of the most splendid of these entertainers 
usually feasted a select party of three hundred. Diomed , how- 
ever , more modest, contented himself with doublifig the number 
of the Muses. His party consisted of eighteen , no unftshionable 
number in the present day. ''The more the merrier," says the 
proTerb : for my part, at a dinner , I haye always found It exactly 
the rcTcrse! 

It was the morning of Diomed's banquet; and Diomed himself, 
though he greatly affected the gentleman and the scholar , retained 
enough of his mercantile experience to know that a master's eye 
makes a ready servant. Accordingly, with his tunic ungirdled on 
his portly stomach , his easy slippers on his feet, a small wand in 
his hand , wherewith he now directed the gaze, and now corrected 
the back, of some duller menial , he went from chamber to cham- 
ber of his costly villa. 

He did not disdain even a visit to that sacred apartment Iq 
which the priests of the festival prepare their offerings. On enter- 
ing the kitchen I his ears were agreeably stunned by the ooise 9i 
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diflbes and pans, of oaths and commands. Small as this Indispen* 
sable chamber seems to have been in all the houses of Pompeii , u 
was, nevertheless, osually fitted up with all that amaiing variety 
of stoves and shapes, stewpans and sancepans, catters and 
moulds, without which a cook of spirit, no matter whether he be 
an ancient or a modem , declares it utterly impossible that he can 
give yon any thing to eat. And as fuel was then, as now, dear 
and scarce in those regions, great seems to have been the dexterity 
exercised in preparing as many things as possible with as little fire. 
An admirable contrivance of this nature may be still seen in the 
Neapolitan Museum, viz. a portable kitchen , about the size of a 
folio volume, containing stoves for four plats, and an apparatus 
for beathig water or other beverages. It would be an excellent ap- 
pendage to our modem cheap libsaries, containing as much food 
for the body as they do for the mind ; — with this difference , you 
would satisfactorily recur to the first work much more frequently 
than you would to the last. 

Across the small kitchen flitted many forms which the quick 
eye of the master did not recognise. 

<«0h! ohl" grambled be to Umself, '^that cursed Congrlo 
hath invited a whole legion of cooks to assist him. They won't 
serve for nothing , and this is another item in the total of my day's 
expenses. By Bacchus! thrice lucky shall I be if the slaves do not 
help themselves to some of the drinking vessels: ready, alas! are 
their hands , capacious are their tunics. Memlserum!" 

The cooks, however, worked on, seemingly heedless of the 
apparition of Diomed. 

"Ho, Euclio, your egg-pan! What, is this the largest? it 
only holds thirty-three eggs: in the houses / usually serve, the 
smallest egg-pan holds fifty , if need be ! " 

** The unconscionable rogue ! " thought Diomed ; " he talks of 
eggs as if they were a sesterce a hundred 1 '' 

*' By Mercury ! " cried a pert little culinary disciple , scarce in 
his novitiate; '* whoever saw such antique sweetmeat shapes as 
these? — it is impossible to do credit to one's art with such rude 
materials. Whyi^Sallust's commonest sweetmeat shape repr^- 
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seats the whole siege of Tioy; Hector , sod Paris , and 
vfth little Astytnn and Uie Wooden HoiM into the baitpda I" 

'^Sfience, iM!" said Gongrfo, the eook of the fcoosa, vlo 
seemed to iea?e the chief part of the hattle to his allies* *'Mi 
master, Diomed » is not one of those eipensive good>fb> psof^ts 
whomasthafothelastftshloBy eeslirhatitvilll'' 

**Thoiillest, base slate!" criedHioiaed, in a greatpassioD. 
— **and then eostest me already enoagh to haive mined Lmcnlliis 
himself. Gome oot of thy den » 1 want to tdk to thee." 

The slaroy with a sly wink at his confiBderates, nbejed the 
command. 

''Man of three letters/** said Diomed, withalhceof sekniD 
anger, '*how didst then dare to imite all those rascals kilo my 
hoQse? — I see thief written In efery One of their fhces.** 

**Tet, I assure yon, master, that tfiey are men of most re- 
spectable character — the best cooks of the places itis a great 
faTour to get them; but for my sake — '* 

**Thy sake, nnhappy Congrlo!" intermpted Diomed; **and 
by what parlolned monies of mine — by what reserved filchings 
from marketing — by what goodly meats conTerted into grease, 
and sold In the suburbs — by what false charges for bronzes 
marred , and earthenware broken — hast thou been enabled to 
make them serre thee for thy sake?" 

*'Nay, master, do not impeach my honesty! May the gods 
desert me if—" 

*' Swear not!" again interrupted the choleric Diomed, ''far 
then the gods wID smite thee for a peijnrer, and I shall lose my 
cook on the ere of dinner. But, enough of this at present: keep 
a sharp eye on thy ill-fiiToured assistants , and tell me no tales to- 
morrow of vases broken , and cups miraculously vanished , or thy 
whole back shall be one pain. And hark thee! then knowest thou 
hast made me pay for those Phrygian attagens^^enoqgh, by 

* Th« eoBnoB witty olijnrsatlea, Imh the triUttMl wtri '*Iiit'* 
(thief). 

•• The attMHi •( Pbijgia mloale (tk«Urd thw ^Hgadndtm tba 
f Isnl) ma ktld la p •fsUw •sttoi fty iko IlMMast •« AttsfMi Moiii 
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Hereoles , to liaTe feasted a sober man for a year togedier — see 
that thej be not one iota OTei^roasted The la^ time, Congrio, 
that I gne a banqnet to mj firiendfs , when thy tanity dfd so boldly 
undertake the beeomfng appearance of a MeRan erane — tbon 
kncrwest It came op liln a stone from iCTtna -* as if aH the fires of 
Phlegethon bad been scorching out its jniees. Be modest this 
time, Congrio — wary and modest. Modesty is the nnrse of gteat 
actions; and in dl other things, as hi this, if then wilt not spare 
thy master^s purse, at least consult thy mastorls gtoiy/' 

**There shall not be such a ccena seen atPompod since the days 
of Hercnles." 

"Softly, softly — thy cursed boasting agalnl Bat, I say, 
Congrio — yon homuncnlns — yon pigmy assailant of my 
cranes — yon pert-tongued neophyte of the Utchen, was there 
anght but insolence on his tongue when he maligned the comeli- 
ness of my sweetmeat shapest I would not be out of the fashion, 
Congrio.*' 

'*It is but the custom of os cooks ," rep&d CoMiiD, grately, 
« to undervalue our tools, in order to Increase the eliect of our art* 
The sweetmeat shape Is a fair shape, and a Io?dy; but I would 
recommend my master, at the first occasion, to purchase some 
new ones of a-—'' 

'*Thatwfll suffice,** exclaimed Diomed, who seemed resohed 
never to allow his slaTO to finish his sentences. **Now, resume 
thy charge — shfaie — eclipse thyself. Let men en?y Diomed his 
cook — let the slaves of Pompefi style thee Congrio the Great ! Go 
— yet stay — thou hast not spent all the monies I gsfo tfiee for the 
marketingT'' 

**'A11!* — alas! the nightingales' tongues and the Roman 
tomacula,* and the oysters from Britain, and sondiy other 
things, too numerous now to redte, are yet left mipald Ibr. Bat 



tuflMlBM.** — i4th0m, in. ix. wf. S^Si) II waaaBtdtUffar tbaa 
• firtridge. 

• M^ caadldnli dlvfiia toflwenla Poni." — JiiTtaal, s. L SH. A 
iM aai daUcata ipaalaa af taasaft. 
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what matter? eTeiy one tnists the Archimagirse* of Dioaedl 
tbewealtkij!'' 

*' Oh » nneonfdonable prodigal ! -* what waste ! — what pro- 

■ fosion ! — I am mined I Bat go , hasten — inspect! — taste! — 

perform ! — surpass thyself! Let the Roman senator not despise 

the poor Pompeian. Away, slave — and rememher, the Phrygian 

attagens." 

I The chief disappeared within his natnraJ domain, andDIomed 
I roUed bacit his portly presence to the more courtly chambers* All 
'was to his liking — the flowers were fresh, the fountains played 
brislsiy, the mosaic pavements were smooth as mirrors. 

** Where is my daughter Julia?*' he asked. 

^'Atthebath.'* 

** Ah ! that reminds me ! — time wanes ! — and I must baths 
also." 

Our story returns to Apscides. On awaking that day lirom the 
broken and feverish sleep which had followed his adoption of a laf th 
so strikin^y and sternly at variance with that in which his youth 
had been nurtured, the young priest could scarcely imagine that he 
was not yet in a dream ; he had crossed the f^tal river — the past 
was henceforth to have no sympathy with the future; the two 
woiids were distinct and separate, — that which had been , from 
that which was to be. To what a bold and adventurous enterprise 
he had pledged his life ! ^ to unveil the mysteries In which he had 
participated — to desecrate the altars he had served — to denounce 
the goddess whose ministering robe he wore ! Slowly he became 
sensible of the hatred and the horror he should provoke amongst 
the pious, even if successful; if frustrated in his daring attempt, 
what penalties might he not incur for an offence hitherto unheard 
of — for which no specific law , derived from experience, was pre- 
pared; and which, for that very reason, precedents, dragged 
from the sharpest armory of obsolete and inapplicable legislation, 
would probably be distorted to meet 1 His friends , — the sister of 
his youth, — could he expect justice, though he might receive 
compassion, firom them? This brave and heroic act would by 

* ArcMmaglnu wai th* loftj title of the ciiief cook. 
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their heathen ejes be regarded, perhaps, m a heinous apottasf — 
at the best » as a pitiable madness. 

He dared, he renounced, erery thing in this world, in the 
hope of securing that eternity in the next, which had so suddenly 
been revealed to him. While these thoughts on the one hand in- 
vaded his breast , on the other hand , his pride , his courage , and 
his virtue, mingled with reminiscences of revenge for deceit, of 
indignant disgust at fraud, conspired to raise and to support 
him. 

The conflict was sharp and iteen ; but his new feelings triumphed 
over his old: and a mighty argument in favour of wrestling with 
the sanctities of old opinions and hereditary forms might be found 
io the conquest over both , achieved by that humble priest. Had 
the early Christians been more controlled by *'the solemn plausi- 
bilities of custom" — less of democrats In the pure and lofty ac- 
ceptation of that penerted word» — Christianity would have 
perished in its cradle ! 

As each priest in succession slept several nights together In the 
chambers of the temple, the term imposed on Apecides was not 
yet completed; and when he had risen from his couch, attired 
himself, as usual, in his robes, and left his narrow chamber, ho 
found himself before the altars of the temple. 

In the eihaustion of his late emotions he had slept far into the 
morning, and the vertical sun already poured its fervid beams 
over the sacred place. 

*' Salve, Apscides!" said a voice, whose natural asperity 
was smoothed by long artifice Into an almost displeasing softness 
of tone . * ' Thou art late abroad ; has the goddess revealed herself 
to thee in visions?" 

'* Could she reveal her true self to the people, Galenus, how 
Incenseless would be these altars ! " 

**Xhat," replied Calenus, *'may possibly be true; but the 
deity is wbe enough to hold commune with none but priests." 

'* A Ume may come when she will be unveiled widiout her own 
acquiescence.'' 

** It is not likely : she has triumphed for countless ages. And 
that which has so long stood the test of time rarely succumbs to 
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the Inst of noveltj. But hark ye, yomg brother! these sayfaig^ 
are iudiscreet." 

'*It is not for thee to sflenco them/' replied Apceides, 
haagbUly. 

'*8ohof!-^yetIwfflBo(<|iiarre. withthee. Why, my Ape- 
cides , has not the Egyptian eovffneed thee of the ne«essity off our 
dwelling together ki nnityT Has he not eonrineed thee of the 
wisdom of delnding the people and enjoying oniselvesT Iff Bot, 
oh! brother, he is not that great magician lie is esteemed." 

"Ihon, then, hast shared his kssonsT" said Apacides, 
with a lioiiow smile. 

''Ay! hnll stood less in need off tliem than yM>a. NataMbad 
already gifted me with tiie love of pleasure , and tlie desfere of gain 
and power. Long is the way ttaC leads the Toinptaafy to Ike se- 
verities of life ; hat It is only one step from pleasant sin to slieller- 
ing hypocrisy. Beware the vengeance of the goddess » iftheslMrt- 
ness of tliat step be disclosed ! " 

''Beware, Uion, tlM honr when the tomb shall he rent and 
the rottenness esposed,** retnmed Apscidest solenudy. **Yele!*' 

With these words he left the flamen to his meditafiens. When 
be got a few paces from the temple , he tamed to look back. Ce- 
lenas had already disappeared in tbt entry room of die priests, 
for it now approached the lionr of that repast wliich , called p ra n- 
d inm by the ancients , answers in point of date to the hiedti&»t of 
the modems. The white and gracefal fane gleamed brightly in the 
snn. Upon the altars before it rose the incense and bloomed the 
gartands. The priest gaied long and wistfidly npon the scene ^ 
it was the last time that it was ever beheld by him! 

He then tamed, and pursaed his way slowly towards the house 
of lone; for before, possibly, the last tie that nnited them was 
cat in twain — before the nncertam peril of the next day was in- 
corred, he was anxious to see his last sorvhing relative » his 
fondest, as his earliest IHend. 

He arrived at her honse, and foimd her in Ae garden with 
Nydia. 

•'This is kind, Apsddes,** said lone, joyfidly; **and how 
eagerly have I wished to see thee! «- what thanks do I not owe 
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thee ! How ciiurlish hast thoa been to answer none of my kttcn -^ 
to abstain from coming hither to reeelre tha eipreasiiNis of my 
gratitude ! Oh , thou hast assisted to presenre thy sister tnm di»« 
honour* What, what can sht say to thank thee» now thoo art 
come at last?" 

'* My sweat leae, thov owest me no c^itade, for thy cause 
was mine. Let us SToid that snbject , let as reear not to that fan- 
pious man — how hateftal to both of as ! I may ha?e a speedy op- 
portunity to teach the world the nature of his pretended wisdom 
and liypocritical scimrily. Bat » let ns sit down , my sister; I am 
wearicdwiththeheatof Ike son; let as alt in yonder slMdo* and, 
for a little while lai^^, be to each other what wo bars been*** 

Beneath a wfide {daao^tree, with the eistas and tha arbotas 

dnstering round them, the living foaatain before, Ifae greea>^ward 

beneath their feet; the gay cicada , once so dear to Athena, ilsing 

meitily ever and anon amidst the grass; the bntterHy, baaatUtat 

emblem of the sonl, dadiealed to Psydie, aad whidi has eontinaed 

to fiamldi illostrationa to the Ghriatlaa bard, rich hi the glowing 

colours eaoght firom SkUtan afciea, * boveriag abora the aanny 

Bowers, itself iika a winged tower*- In this spot , and this scene, 

the brother and the sister sat to^ftiber for the laal time en earth. 

Yon may tread now on the aame place; bnt the garden Is no more, 

the oaiaDms are ahattered , the foantaia hath eeaaad to play. Let 

the traf eller search amongst the rams of Pompeii for the boose of 

lone* lu remains are yet Tisible; bol I wiU not betray them to 

the glbBo of eeinmonplaee tonrlsta. He who Is more sansilffe than 

the herd will dfeeorer tiiem eaaily; when he bu done ao, let bim 

keep the secret. 

TheysiA down, and Nydia, glad to be akme, letired te the 
farther end of the garden. 

. **Ionet my sister," said the yomig eoavertt "place yoar 
hand apoamy brow; let mefDcl year eool tooeh. SplMk 1e me, 
toe, for yoar gentie voice Is Jlka a bieeaa that balk fteahnaasaa 
wefl as flMsle. Speak to ■», bm f ovbeaa le Mee# mel ITIler 

* U BMlf are flraiitf , patbtfa, tbi n«rt leaatlfbl vilMlit af the 

bttttfifly« 
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not one woid af those forms of speech which our childhood was 
tao^t to consider sscied ! ** 

** Alasl sod whit then shall I say? Our language of affection 
is so wo?en with that of worship , that the words grow ciiiUed and 
trite if I banish from them aDosion to our gods." 

**OarGods!'' mnrmnred Apcddet. with a shndder : ** thou 
slightest my request already." 

'*8haU I speak then only to thee of IsisY" 

'*The Evil Spirit! No; rather he dnmh for ever, wnlcss at 
least thon canst — bat away, away this talk ! Not now will we dis- 
pute and cavil; not now will we judge harshly of each other. Thoa, 
regarding me as an apostate! and I all sorrow and shame for thee 
as an idolater. No , my sister, let us avoid such topics and such 
thoughts. In thy sweet presence a calm falls OTcr my spirit. For 
a little while I forget. As I thus lay my temples on thy hosom, as 
I thus liBel thy gentle arm embrace me, I think thai we are children 
once more, and that the heaven smfles equally upon both* For 
oh I if hereafter I escape, no matter what ordeal ; and it be poi- 
mitted me to address thee on one sacred and awM subject ; should 
I find thine ear closed and thy heart hardened , what hope for my-* 
self could countervail the despair for thee? In thee , my sister , I 
behold a likeness made beautlfiil, made noble, of myself. Shall 
the mirror live for ever, and the form itself be broken as the potter's 
clay? Ah , no •* no -— > thon wfll listen to me yet I Dost thou re- 
member how we went into the fields by Bai9, hand in hand 
together, to phicfc the flowers of spring? Even so, hand in hand, 
shall we enter the Eternal Garden , and crown onrsd?es with im- 
perishable asphodel!" 

Wondering and bewildered by words she could not conn 
prebend, but eidted even to tears by the plalntlveness of their tone, 
lone listened to these outpouiings of a fbll and (^pressed heart. 
In truth, Apacldes himself was softened much beyond his ordinary 
mood, which to outward seeming was usually either sullen or fan- 
pelnoQs. For the noblest desires are of a jeatous nature — they 
engross, they absorii the soul, and often leeve the splenetic hit- 
mours stagnant and unheeded at the surface. Unheeding the petty 
thtags around usy we are deemed morose; — hnpatlent at eartUy 
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interrnption to the diviner dreams, ve are thought irritable and 
cbnrlish* For as there is no ehimera vainer than the hope that one 
haman heart shall find sympathy in another, so none ever interpret 
Qs with justice; and none, no, not onr nearest and oar dearest 
ties , forbear with as in mercy ! When we are dead , and repen- 
tance comes too late, both friend and foe may wonder to think how 
li ttle there was in as to forgive ! 

'* I will talk to thee then of oar early years /' said lone. ''Shall 
yon blind girt sing to thee of the days of childhood Y Her voice is 
sweet and mnsical, and she hath a song on that theme which con- 
tains none of those allasions it pains thee to hear/' 

*'Dost thoa remember the words, my sister?** asked 
Ap«cides« 

'* Methinks yes ; for the tane , which is simple , fiied them on 
my memory/* 

** Sing to me then thyself. My ear is not in unison with an-* 
familiar voices; and thine, lone, fall of hoasehold associations, 
has ever been to me more sweet than all the hireling melodies of 
Lyeia or of Crete. Sing to me ! " 

lone beckoned to a slave that stood in the portico, and sending 
for her late, sang, when it arrived, to a tender and simple air, 
the following verses : — 

A REGRET FOR CHILDHOOD. 

1. 

"It ift not that our earlier Hf airea 

Escape! its April ihoweis. 
Or that to childhood*! heart i! given 
No !nake amidit the flower!. 

Aht twined with grief 
EAch brighte!t leaf 
That*a wreath'd u! hj the Bonn! 
Tonng thongh we be, the Pa!t may !tiflg. 

The Prfljient feed iti lorrow; 
Bnt Hope ehinei bright on ereiy thing 
That waitt ns with the Borrow. 
Like min-Iit gladea. 
The dInuMit !hade« 
Some IM7 hum ean borrow. 
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It b Mt tbtt Mur later yean 

Of esret «• wrea wfcelly ; 
B«t iMilee leie swlfidy chme the tevfs, 
Aad womiii are lieel*4 aore dowly. 
And MesMiy*! tow 
TolofltoBemew, 
Makes jejn teo %rigiit« valielj. 
4U erer fled the Ilia lev 

That iodled whea devdi weie o'er as » 
If stonas ihonli hantt aacheer^i ve go, 
A i aeail er waste lefcte as; — - 
Aaivithtiietafs 
OfcUUislijefs, 
We've hrese the staff that here as! " 

Wiselj and delicately had lone diosen thai song, sad thougfa 
its burthen teemed ; for when we are deeply raoamfiil, diseerdant 
above all otheft la the voice of mirth: the fittest apeU Is that bor- 
rowed Ihim meUacholy Itself, for daA thoog^ can be softened 
down when they cannot be brightened; and so they lose the pn^ 
else and rigid outline of their troth, and their eolonrs melt int« the 
ideal. As the leech appUea as a renuMJ^ to the internal sore nooe 
ontward Irritation » which, by a gender wonnd« draws away the 
venom of that which is more deadly* thns, in the rankling festera 
of the mind , onr art Is to divert to a mflder sadness on the snr&ce 
the pain that gnaweth at the core. And so with Apasddes, yielding 
to the influence of the sflver voice that reminded him of the Past, 
and told but of half the sorrow bom to the Present, he forgot his 
more immediate and flery sources of anxious thought. He spent 
hours in making lone alternately sing to, and converse with, him. 
And when he rose to leave her t it was with a cahned and lufied 
mind. 

**Ione,'* said he, as he pressed her hand, '* should you hear 
my name blackened and maligned, will yon credit the aspersion?" 

"Never, mybrstfier, never P 

**Dost thou not imagine, according to thy belief^ that the evil* 
doer is punished hereafter, and the gwod rewarded?" 
''Can you doubt it? " 
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*']KMt thou think* tlieD» that he who b truly good should 
sacrifico ererj selBsh interest in bis leal for Yktnef " 
** He who doth so is the equal of the gods."* . 
*' And thou belieTest that, aceording to the purity and eourage 
with which he thus acts* shall be his portioD of Miss beyond the 
grave?" 

*' So are we tau^t to hope." 

** Kiss me , my sister. One question more. — Thou art to be 
wedded to Glaucus; perchance that marriage may separate us 
more hopelessly — but not of this spealt I now ; — thou art to be 
married to Glaucus, — dost thou love him? Nay, my sister, 
answer me by words." 

^^Tes!" murmured lone, blushing. 
"Dost thou feel that, for his sake, thou conldst renounce 
pride, brave dishonour, and incur death? I have heard that 
when women really love , it is to that excess." 

''Hy brother, all this could I do for Glaucus, and feel that it 
were not a sacrifice. There is no sacrifice to those who love, in 
"what is borne for the one we love." 

."Enough! shall woman feel thus for man, and man feel less 
devotion to his God ? " 

He spoke no more. His whole countenance seemed instinct 
and inspired with a divine life: his chest swelled proudly; his 
eyes glowed; on his forehead was writ the majesty of a man who 
can dare be noble ! He turned to meet the eyes of lone — earnest, 
wistful, fearfhl; — he kissed her fondly, strained her warmly to 
his breast, and in a moment more he had left the house. 

Long did lone remain in the same place , mute and thoughtful. 
The maidens again and again came to warn her of the deepening 
noon, and her engagement to Diomed's banquet. At length she 
woke from her revery, and prepared — not with the pride of beauty, 
but listless and melancholy — for the festival : one thought alone 
reconciled her to the promised visit — she should meet Glaucus — 
she could confide to him her alarm and uneasiness for her brother. 
Love ! there is one blessing that distinguishes above all others 
thy chaste and sacred ties from thy guU^ and ililelt— ^tfae Eros 
from the Anteros; to those alone whom we love without a crime, 
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we impart the confidence of afl our honsehold and iuniliar cues. 
To the erring, love is only passion; there are bat the mfstress 
and the lover ! — for the sinless, the bond embraces the fondness, 
the sanctity, and the fkith of every other connexion ! It was ooi 
in the month of Helen, but Andromache, that Homer put iJhose 
tonchiog words, so tme in sentiment, from the eldest to the latest 
time: — 

••And vhile mef Hactor itill nmrivw, I m« 
Mjrfatlier, aotker, ^Mthrca, all -^ la thee!" 



CHAPTER UI. 

A fuhituUe party and a dlaaar k la sada Is PaaipalL 



Meanwhilr Sallust and Glancns were slowly strolling to- 
wards the boose of Diomed. Despite the habits of his fife» Sal- 
lust was not devoid of many estimable qualities. He would have 
been an active friend, an.nsefol citizen — in short, an excellent 
man , if he had not taken It Into his head to be a philosopher. 
Brought up in the schools In which Roman plagiarism worshipped 
the echo of Grecian wisdom, he had imbued himself with those 
doctrines by which the later Eplcnreans corrupted the simple 
maxims of their great master. He gave himself altogether np to 
pleasure, and imagined there was no sage like a boon companion. 
Still, however, he had a considerable degree of learning, wit, 
and good nature ; and the hearty frankness of his very vices seemed 
like virtue itself beside the utter corruption of Clodlns and the 
prostrate effeminacy of Lepidus; and therefore Glaucus liked bfm 
the best of his companions; and be in tnm, appreciating the 
nobler qualities of the Athenian, loved him almost as much as a 
cold mursna, or a bowl of the best Falemian. 

**Thls Is a vulgar old fellow, this Diomed,'' said Sallost; 
** but he has some good qualities — In his cellar ! " 

** And some charming ones — in his daughter. ** 

*<Trae, Glaucus: but yon are not much moved by them, 
methinks. I fiincy Glodins is desirous to be your snecessor. ** 
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**H6 Is welcome. — At the banqaet of her beauty, nognett, 
be sure, is eonsidered a musca." * 

** Yoo are severe : but she has , indeed , something of the Co- 
rinthiao about her — they i^ill be well-matehed aftetali! What 
good*Datured feUows we are to associate with that gambling good- 
for- nought!" 

** Pleasure unites strange Tarieties/' answered Glaueus. 
** He amuses me — " 

** And flatters; — but then he pays himself well! He pow- 
ders his praise with gold-dust." 

** You often hint that he plays unfairly — thinlL you so really?" 
**My dear Glaucus, a Roman noble has his dignity to keep np 
— dignity is very expensive ~ Clodlus must cheat liiie a scoundrel, 
in order to live liite a gentleman.** 

**Ha ha! — well, of late I have renounced the dice. Ah! 
Sallust , when I am wedded to lone , I trust I may yet redeem a 
youth of follies. We are both born for better things than those 
in which we sympathiie now — bom to render our wor»hip in 
nobler temples than the style of Epicurus." 

** Alas ! " returned Sallust, in rather a melancholy tone, *' what 
do we Itnow more than this? Life is short — beyond the grave all 
is dark. There is no wisdom like that which says * enjoy. "* 

** By Bacchus ! I doubt sometimes if we do enjoy the utmost 
of which life Is capable." 

** I am a moderate man," returned Sallust, "aad do nnt ask 
*the utmost.' We are like malefactors, and intoiicate ourselves 
with wine and myrrh , as we stand on the brink of death; but, if 
we did not do so , the abyss would look very disagreeable. I own 
that I vas Inclined to be gloomy until 1 took so heartily to drinking 
i— that is a new life, myGlaucus." 

** Yes ! — but it brings us next morning to a new death." 
**Wby, the next morning Is unpleasant, I own; but, then. 
If it were not so, one would never be inclined to read. I study 
betimes — because, by the gods! I am generally unfit for any 
thing else till noon." 

* Uawelcooie and vniBftiei gvtiU were ealled omtcae, M lilM. 
PomftU, 17 
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** Pshaw ! the fate of Penthens to him who deaies BicchiH.'' 

**WelU SalliMl, with all your ftolts, yoa are Uie best profli- 
gate I ever met; andTeriiy, ifl were in danger of life, yon are the 
only man In all Italy wbo would stretch out a finger to save me. " 

** Perhaps / should not, if it were in the middle of supper. 
But, in truth, we Italians are fearfully selfish. " 

*' So are all men who are not free," saidGIaucus, with a s!^. 
'* Freedom alone makes men sacrifice to each other. ** 

'* Freedom, then , must be a yery fatiguing thing to an Epicu- 
rean,** answered Sallnst. *' But here we are, at our host's**' 

As Diomed's villa is one of the most considerable in point of 
siie of any yet diseoyered at Pompeii, and is, moreover, built 
much according to the specific instructions for a suburban villa 
laid down by the Roman architect, it may not be uninteresting 
briefly to describe the plan of the apartments through which our 
visitors passed. 

They entered, then, by the tame small vestibule at which we 
hiive before been presented to the aged Medon, and passed at once 
Into a colonnade, technicaUy termed the peristyle; for the main 
difference between the suburban villa and the town mansion con- 
sisted in placing in the first the said colonnade in exactly the same 
place as that which in the town mansion was occupied by the 
atrium. In the centre of the peristyle was an open court, which 
contained the impluvium. 

From this peristyle descended a staircase to the offices; «bo* 
ther narrow passage on the opposite side communicated with a 
garden; various small apartments surrounded the colonnade, 
appropriated probably to country visitors. Another door to the 
left on enterhig communicated with a small triangular portico, 
which belonged to the baths; and behind was the wardrobe. In 
which were kept the vesta of the holyday suits of the slaves, andt 
perhaps, of the master. Seventeen oentaries. afterwards were 
found those relics of ancient finery calcined andcmmbUnf , kept 
longer, alas! than their thrifty lord foresaw. 

Aetnan wo to Ihe peristyle, and eadeavowr now to present to 
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the leader a coup* d ' oil of the wiiole raite of apartmeots, whfeb 
immediately stretched before the steps of the Tisitors. 

Let him then first teMgiae the colamns of the portieo» bang 
with featoooa of Qowers; the eolnmns themselyes la the tower 
part painted red, «id the walls around glowing, with variong fres- 
coes;: then, lookii^ beyond a ciirtaiii» three parts drawn aside* 
the ejt caught the tablinum or saloon (which was closed at will by 
glazed doors, now slid back into the walls). On either side of 
tlda tahlinvm were small rooms, one of which was a Idnd of cabinet 
of gems; and these apartments, as well as the tablinom, conif- 
mnnicated with a long gallery, which opened at either end open 
terraces; and between the terraces, and communicating with the 
central part of the gallery , was a hall , in which the banqnet was 
that day prepared* ▲!! these apartments , though almost on a 
level with the street, were one story above the garden; and the 
terraces communicating with the gallery were continued into corri- 
dors, raised above the pillars, which, to the right and left, skirted 
the garden below« 

Beneath, and on a love! with the garden, ran the apartmenia 
we have already described as ehiefiy appropriated to Julia. 

In the gallery, then, just mentioned, Diomed recced his 
guests. 

The merchant affected greatly the man of letters , and , there- 
fore, he also affected a passion for every thing Greek; he paid 
particular attention to Glaucus. 

*< Ton will see , my friend,*' said he , with a wave of his hand, 
"(hat 1 am a little classical here — a little Cecropian — eh? The 
halt In which we shall sup is borrowed from the Greeks. It is an 
Oecus Cyzlcene. Noble Sallust! they have not, lam told, this 
sort of apartment in Rome. " 

**OhP' replied Sallust, with a half smile, *'you Pompeians 
combine all that is most eligible in Greece and in Rome ; may you, 
Diomed , combine the viands as well as the architecture ! " 

**Yim shall see — you shall see, my SaUust," replied the 
merchant. "We have a uste at Pompeii, and we have also 
money.'* 

17* 
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'^Tbey are two aeeUent things,** replied SiOiut. **But, 
beliold, the lady Jvlit!" 

A main difference, as I hate before remarked, in the mnuwr 
of life dbsenred among the Athenians and Romans, was, that 
with the first, the modest women rarely or ilerer took part io 
entertaiments; with the latter, they were the eommon omaments 
of the banquet: bnt when they were present at the fensi, it 
nsaally terminated at an early hour. 

Magnificently robed in white, InterwOYen with pearls and 
threads of gold, the handsome JuHa entered the apartment. 

Scarcely had she receired the sahitadon of the two guests, 
ere Pansa and his wife , Lepldns, Qodins, and the Roman sena- 
tor, entered almost simnltaneonsly; then came the widow Tnh- 
Yia ; then the poet Fnlvins, fike to the widow in name If In nothing 
else ; the warrior from Hercnlanenm, accompanied by his umbra, 
neit stalked in; afterwards, the less eminent of the guests. looe 
yet tarried. 

It was the mode among the courteons ancients to flatter when- 
CTer it was in their power : accordingly it was a sign of Ill-breed- 
ing to seat themseWes immediately on entering the house of their 
host. After performing the salutation , which was usually accom- 
plished by the same cordial shake of the right hand which we our- 
selves retain , and sometimes by the yet more fkmffiar embrace, 
they spent seTeral minutes in surveying the apartment, and ad- 
miring the bronzes, the pictures, or the furniture, with which it 
was adorned — a mode very impolite according to our refined 
English notions, which place good-breeding in indifference. Ws 
would not for the world express much admiration at a man's house, 
for fear it should be thought we had never seen any thing so fine 
before! 

*'A beautiftil statue this, of Bacchus!** said the Roman 
senator. 

«< A mere trifle ! " replied Blome d. 

" What charming paintings ! ** said Fulvla. 

''Mere trifles ! '* answered the owner. 

**Exquisite candelabra! " cried the warrior. 
'Bx^nisite!" echoed his umbra. 
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'^Triflflt! trifletl" icHerated die merehaiil. 

Meanwliile, GUaeus found himself by one of the wfaidows of 
llie gallery* which communieated with the terraces, and the fliir 
Jaliabyhiseide. 

**Is it an Athenian Yirtae, Glaucus/' said the merchant's 
daughter, ^to shun those whom we once sought?** 

"Fair Julia — nor 

*'Yet, meihinks, it is one of the qualities of Glaucus.** 

*'Glaucus never shAns a friend!" replied the Greek , with 
some emphasis on the last word. 

*'May Julia rank among the number of hi<9 friends?" 

**It would be an honour to the emperor to find a friend in one 
80 lovely." 

**Toii evade my question," returned the enamoured Julia. 
<*But tell me, is it true that you admire the Neapolitan lone?" 

'*Does not beauty constrain our admiration?" 

**Ah! subtle Greek, slili do you fly the meaning of my words. 
Bat say, shall Julia be indeed your friend?" 

*'If she vnll so favour me, blessed be the gods! The day in 
which I am thus honoured shall be ever marked in white. " 

'*Tet even while you speak, your eye is restless — your eolour 
eomes and goes <>— you move away involuntarily — you are im- 
patient to join lone ! " 

For at that moment, lone Jiad entered, and Glaneus had indeed 
betrayed the emotion noticed by the jealous beauty. 

«< Can admiration to one woman make me unworthy the friend* 
ship of another? Sanction not so, O Julia, the libels of the poets 
on your sex!" 

**Weli, yonarerigfat— orlwillleamtothink so. Glaucus! 
yetonemomenll yon are to wed lone: is it not so?" 

" If the Fates permit* saeh is my blessed hope." 

'^Aeeept, then, from me, in token of our new friendship, a 
present for your bride. Nay, it is the custom of friends, you 
know, always to present to bride and bridegroom some such little 
marks of their esteem and fkvoviing wishes." 

** JuUa ! I cannot reftise any token of friendship from one like 
yoo. I will accept the gilt as an omen from Fortune hemelf*" 
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'^nien, after thetasl, whoitiie gu«st8 retire, yov irffl de- 
seend wiUi m« to my apaitment, and reeetre tt from mj baods. 
B»memberl" said Ji^a, as she jokied llie ynBd <tf Piasa, and 
left Glaneus to seek lone* 

Hie widow Folvia and the spouse of ilie sdile were engaged in 
high and grave discussion. 

*'0 Folria! I assure jon thai the last account from Rome 
dedares that the frizzling mode of dressing the hair is growing an- 
tiquated; they only now wear it built up in a tower, like Julia's, 
or arranged as a helmet — the Galerian fashion, like mini, 
you see: it has a fine effect, I think. I assure you, Yespius 
(Tespius was the name of the flerculaneum hero} admires it 
greatly.** 

*'And nobody wears the hair Ukt yon Neapolitan, in the 
Greek way?" 

''What^ parted hi front, with tte knot behind? Ob no! 
how ridiculous it is ! it reminds one of a statue of Diana ! Yet thii 
lone is handsome, eh?*' 

**So the men say; but thten she is rich: she Is to marry the 
Athenian — I wish her joy. He wffl not be long faithfu] , 1 su- 
spect; those foreigners are Tery fofthless.*' 

''Ho, Julia!" saidFulvia, as the merchant's daughter joined 
them , ** have you seen the tiger yet?" 

"No!" 

''Why, all the ladies have been to see him. fie is so hand- 
some!" 

"I hope we shall find some criminal or other for him and the 
lion," replied Julia* ^' Your husband (tamiDg to Pansa's wifb> 
is not so active as be shoold be in this Bcatter*" 

"^(^y, really, the laws are too mild,'* replied the dame of 
the hdmet* '* Ibere are so few offences to which the prndalmienl 
of the arena can be awarded; and then, too, Ibe gladiators are 
growing effeminate ! The stoutest bestlarii declare they are will- 
ing enough to fight a boar or a bull; but as for a lion or tiger, 
they diink the game too much in earnest." 
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'They 9m worthy of a mitre/' * replied Julia in dfsdaio. 

*'0h! liave you seen the new house of Fnhriiu, the dear 
poei?** said IPstisa's wifii. 

«'No; is it handsome?*' 

''Very! -^ such good laste. But they say, my dear, that he 
has sueh improper pictures ! He won't shew them to the women : 
howill-hred!" 

*«Those poets are always odd," said the widow. ^Bnt he is 
an interesting man; what pretty Terses he writes! we improve 
Tery ti^uch ita poetry ; it is hnpossible to read the old stuff now." 

'*I declare I am of your opinion," returned the lady of the hel- 
met. **lliere is so much more force and energy in the modem 
school." 

The warrior sauntered up to the ladies. 

**It reconefles mo to peace," said he, "when I see such 
faces." 

** Oh ! you heroes are OTor flatterers," returned Fdlfia, hasten- 
ing to appropriate the compliment specially to herself. 

*'By this chain, which I received from the emperor's own 
hand," replied the warrior, playing with a short chain which 
hung round the neck like a coUar, instead of descending to the 
hreast, according to the fashion of the peaceful — **By this chain, 
you wrong me I I am a blunt man — a soldier should be so." 

*'How do you find the ladies of Pompeii generally?" said 
JuUa. 

*'By Venus, most beautiful! Ihey favour me a little, it is 
true; , and that inclines my eyes to double their charms." 

''We love a warrior," said the wife of Pansa. 

'*I see it: by Hercules! it is even disagreeable to be too 
celebrated in these cities. At Herculaneum , they climb the roof 
of my atrium to catch a glimpse of me through the compluvium; 

* Mitrei were worn sonetlmei bjr men, and coniidered a great mark 
of eflTemtnacjr. To be fit for a mitre, wag therefore to be fit for very 
little eUe t It is aitoniafaiag how many medern opinions are derhred 
from antiqnitj. Doubtless, it was this classical notion of mitres that 
incited the ardour of Mr. Rippoa to expel the bishops. Thef e is a vast 
deal of wiekedneis in Latin] 
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(he admlrailoB of on«*s dUiens fe pleasant at first, bat bnrtlieii- 
some afterwards*" 

**irnie, tme, OYespins!'* eried the poet^ Joining the group ; 
««t find it so myself." 

**Toa!" said the stately warrior, seanning the small form 
of the poet with inefl)ible disdain. *'In wltat legion hare you 
served?" 

'*Toa may see my spoils, my exnTia, in the foram itself," 
returned the poet, with a significant glance at the women. **I 
have been among the tent-companions, the contnbernales, 
of the great Mantnan himself." 

** I know no general from Mantna," said the warrior, grarelj. 
*« What campaign have yon served?" 

•'That of Helicon." 

*«Ineverheardof it/' 

*'Nay, Vespins, he does bat joke," said Julia, laughing. 

'•Joke! By Mars, am I a man to be joked!" 

**Te8; liars himself was in love with the mother of jokes,** 
said the poet, a little alarmed. ''Know then , O Yespius ! that I 
am the poet Fnlvins. It is I who make warriors immortal ! " 

" The gods forbid ! " whispered Sallust to Julia. " If Yespius 
were made immortal, what a specimen of tiresome braggadocio 
would be transmitted to posterity ! " 

The soldier looked puziled; when, to the infinite relief of 
nimself and his companions , the signal for the feast was given. 

As we have already witnessed at the house of Glaucus the 
ordinary routine of aPompeian entertainment, the reader is spared 
any second detail of the courses, and the manner in which they 
were introduced. 

Diomed, who was rather ceremonious, had appointed a 
nomendator, or appointor of places, to each guest* 

The reader understands that the festive board was composed 
of three tables; one at the centre, and one at each wing. It was 
only at the outer side of these tables that the guests reclined; the 
Inner space was left untenanted, for the greater convenience of 
the waiters or ministrl. The extreme corner of one of the wings 
was appropriated to Julia as the lady of the feast; that next her, 
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to Diomed* At one comer of the centre table was placed the 
ftdile; at the opposite corner, the Roman senator — these were 
the posts of bonoor. The other guests were arranged , so that the 
jonng (gentleman or lady) should sit next each other » and the 
more ad\anced in years be similarly matched* An agreeable 
provision enough , but one which must often have offended those 
who wished to be thought still young. 

The chair of lone was next to the couch of Glaucus. * The seats 
were Tcneered with tortoise-shell, and covered with quilts stuffed 
with feathers, and ornamented with the costly embroideries of 
fiabyloD* The modem ornaments of epergne or plateau were 
supplied by images of the gods, wrought in bronze, ivory, and 
silver* The sacred salt-cellar and the familiar Lares were not 
forgotten. Over the table and the seats, a rich canopy was 
suspended from the ceiling. At each comer of the table were 
lofty candelabras — for though it was early noon, the room was 
darkened — while from tripods, placed in diiferent parts of the 
room, distilled the odour of myrrh and frankincense; and upon 
the abacus, or sideboard, large vases and various ornaments 
of silver were ranged, much with the same ostentation (but 
with more than the same taste) that we find displayed at a 
modem feast. 

The custom of grace was invariably supplied by that of libations 
to the gods ; and Yesta , as queen of the household gods , usuaOy 
receiTcd first that graceful homage. 

This ceremony being performed, the slaves showered flowers 
upon the couches and the floor, and crowned each guest with rosy 
garlands, intricately woven with ribands, tied by the rind of the 
linden^'tree, and each intermingled with the ivy and the amethyst — 
supposed preventives against the effect of wine; the wreaths of the 
women onjy were exempted from these leaves, for it was not the 
fashion for them to drink wine in public. It was then that the 
president Diomed thought it advisable to institute a has ileus, 
or director of the feast — an important office, sometimes chosen 

* In fomml purtlei th« wooieii uit In chain, «- the men reclined. It 
was oalj in the bogom of familiei that the tame eaie waa granted to both 
sajLOf, — the reaaon ia obTiona. 
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by lot; Mmetfmes, as now, by the master ef the enlertaln- 
ment. 

Diomed was not a little pnsded as to his election. The invalid 
senator was too grave and too infimi for the proper faififanent of 
his doty; the ndilePansa was adequate enough to the lask; hot 
then, to choose the next in oiBcial rank to the senator, was an 
afTront to the senator himself. While deliberating between the 
merits of the others, he canght the mirthftil glance of Sallust, 
and, by a sudden inspiration, named the jovial epicure to the 
rantt of director, or arbiter bibendi. 

Sallust received the appointment with becoming humility. 

**I shall be a merciful king," said he, ''to those who drink 
deep; to a recusant, Minos himself shaU be less fnexorable. 
Beware!" 

The slaves handed ronnd basins of perftimed water, by which 
lavation the feast commenced : and now the table groaned nnder 
the initiatory conrse. 

The conversation, at first desultory and scattered, allowed 
lone and Glancns to carry on those sweet whispers, which are 
worth all the eloquence in the world. Julia watched them Willi 
flashing eyes. 

** How soon shall her place be mine ! *' thought she. 

But Clodfus , who sat in the centre table, so as to observe well 
the countenance of Julia, guessed her pique, and resolved t» 
proQt by it. He addressed her across the table in set phrases 
of gallantry ; and as he was of high birth , and of a showy person, 
the vain Julia was not so much in love as to be Insensible to his 
attentions. 

The slaves, fn the interim, were constantly kept upon the 
alert by the vigilant Sallust, who chased one cup by another wHh 
a celerity which seemed as if he were resolved upon exhausting 
those capacious cellars which the reader may yet see beneath the 
house of Diomed. The worthy merchant began to repent his 
choice, as amphora after amphora was pierced and emptied. The 
slaves, all under the age of manhood (the youngest being about 
ten years old, — It was they who filled the wine, — the eldest, 
some five years older, mingled it wkh water) , seemed to shait 
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In Ae seal of Salhist'; and tlie face of Bfomed began to gfov as he 
watdied the provoking comptaeency with wUeh Ihey seconded die 
exertions of the king of the feast. 

** Pardon me, O senator!** said Sallnst, ''*! see yon flinch; 
your pnrple hem cannot saie jon — drink !** 

'*By the gods!'' said the senator, coughing, *'mylnngs are 
already on Are; yon proceed with so miracnlons a swiftness, that 
Phaeton himself was nothing to yon. I am infirm, O pleasant 
Baiittst? yon mnst exonerate me."* 

* * Not I , by Vesta ! I am an impartial monarch — drink ! * 

The poor senator, compelled by the laws of the table, was 
Ibrced to comply. Alas ! every cup was bringing him nearer and 
nearer te the Stygian pool. 

<*Gent1y! gently! my king,** groaned Biomed; *^we already 
beghHo^** 

** Treason I ^ Intempted Salliist; *^no item Bmtns here! -^ 
no interference with royalty!** 

''But our female guests ! ' 

** LoTc a toper ! Did not Ariadne dote upon BaedmsT" 

The feast proceeded; the guests grew more talkatire and 
noisy; the dessert or last course was already on the tal>le; and 
the slaves bore round water with myrrh and hyssop for the 
finishing lavatlon. At the same time, a small circular table that 
had been placed in the space opposite the guests suddenly, and 
as by magL, seemed to open in die centre, and cast up a l^grant 
shower, sprinkling the table and the guests; while as it ceased 
the awning above them was drawn aside, and the guests perceived 
that a rope had been stretched across the ceiling, and that one 
of those nimble dancers for which Pompeii was so celebrated, 
and whose descendants add so channing a grace to the festivities 
of Astley's orYauxhall, was now treading his airy measures right 
over their heads. ' 

This apparition, removed but by a chord from one's pericrii- 
nium, and indulging the most vehement leaps, apparently with the 
intention of alighting upon that cerebral region, would probably be 
regarded with some terror by a party in Maf Fair; bntour Pom- 
peian revellers seined to behold the specUcle widi delighted 
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eoifofi^, nd applanded in iwopoftioii at dM daiicer appeared with 
themostdiffiodtytonadsalUliiigvpoiithe iMad of whatefcr gncst 
he particularly selected to dance abore. He paid, fadeed, the 
senator the peculiar compliment of literally ftlUng from tke rope, 
and catching It again with hit hand, jostaa the wliolo party ima- 
gined the akoil of the Roman waa at mndi fractured at ever that 
of ihe poet whom the ea|^ took foratortoiae. AtleBg|h»tothe 
great relief of at least lone , who had not mndi acenttoaaed licrself 
to this entertainment y the dancer suddenly pauted at a etnin of 
music was heard from without. He danced again ttiD more wildly ; 
the ail changed, the dancer panted again ; no. It eonld not dinsoiTe 
the charm which was supposed to possest him ! He r qirctcn ted 
one who by a strange disorder is compelled to dance, and whom 
only a certain air of muaic can cnre.* At length the mosiciaB 
seemed to hit on the rif^t tune; the dancer gave one leap, ewnog 
himself down from the rope, ali^jhted on the floor, and Ttirfahed. 

Oneart now yielded to another; and the muticiant who wen 
ttationed without on the terrace ttmck np a toit and mellow air, 
to irtiich were tung the following wordt, madealmottlndittmct 
by the barrier between, and the eiceeding lownett of the mfai- 
strelsy: — 

FJBSTIVB MUSIC SHOULD BE LOW. 

i. 
" Hark! throegli theM fl»ven onr nmle leiiai Its freetlag 

To yovr loTed balli, vhere Piilai* fthniM the dajs 
When tli« jroiinr god hit Cr«t»A n^Bph wu Boetlag, 
He taught Faa*i nuitle pipo this gUdiHT hij* 
Soft at the de va of wIbo 

Shed In thSi haaqnet-hour , 
The rich lihation of Sound*! itreani dlvlse , 
ro'verent havy , to Aphrodite yowl 

& 
Wild ring! the tnnip o'er ranka to glorj aarehhigi 

Maiie*a inUimer hnreti lor war are aeeti 
Bat eweet I!pi narmnring under wreathi o'crarchiag. 

Find the lev vhiapera like their own noit iweet 

* A dance still retained in CaBpanla. 
*' Bacchu. 
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Like vomaa'i half-heafd tone» 
8* tUt vbM*«r iball kear, ikall tkink te feel 
In tkee tk« voice of llpi that Ioto kie own. ** 

How it was I know not ; bnl at the end of that aong looa'scheek 
blushed more deeply than before, and GUocus had contriTed 
beneath the cover of the table to steal her liand. 

** It is a pretty song/' said Fulvius, patronisingly. 
▲hf ifyou would oblige ns!" murmaredthewifeofPansa. 
Do you wish Fulvius to sing?" asked the king of the feast, 
who had just ealied on the assembly to drink the health of the 
Roman senator, a cup to each letter of his name. 

** Can yon ask?" said the matron, with a complimentary glance 
at the poet. 

Saiiust snapped his fingers, and whispering the slave who came 
to learn his orders , the latter disappeared , and returned in a few 
moments with a small harp in one hand and a branch ofmjtQe in 
the other* 

The slare approached the poet , and with a low rererence pre- 
sented to him the harp. 

Alas ! I cannot play,** said the poet. 
Then you must sing to the myrtle. It is a Greek fashion: 
Diomed loyes the Greeks — I love the Greeks -^ yon love the 
Greeks — we all love the Greeks — and between you and me this 
is not the only thing we have stolen from them. However, I In* 
troduce this custom — I, the king — sing, subject, sing ! " 

The poet, with a bashful smile , took the myrtle in his hands, 
and after a short prelude sang as foUows, In a pleasant and well- 
tuned voice: — 

THB CORONATION OP THB LOTES.* 

i. 

' "^Tke mcnj Lotos ono kolyilay 
Were all at gamkoli madlf^ 
But Lorea too long can aeldloB play 
Witkoiit kekaTing Mdljr. 

* Svggwted kr two PoMpeiaa pictnrea la tke Masena at Naplei, 
akick reprciaat a doTe aad a kelmct eatkroaad ky Capidi. 
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Ami thea for dfmgm iUf all fell oat. 

Fia, fiol fafOircaatlicjqaarffclMf 

Mr Lotbia ~ ah , for oIwmo , Wve I 
Methinkg 't n icaree an hour ago 
WhoawodidjiuttikeMao, Wve. 



Tbe I.«oTo« , t ii tboiiglit , were freo tilt thea , 

Tkoj had BO king or laws, doar$ 
Bvtgo«ii» likoaieB* ohoiild anl^eet W« 

Say all theaacieatiawit dear. 
Aodfooar erewreiolTfdf forqaieti 
To chooao a kisg to co^ thetr riot. 

A IdM — ah! what a grioroni thiag 

For both, matbinka, t would bo, childi 
If I fhonld take lomo pradiih king, 
Andcoato tobeiofroe, ehildl 

a. 

Among their toys a Casque thej foand* 

It wai the helm of Area ; 
With horrent plnmee the crett wai erown'dt 

It f rigbten'd all th* Laree. 
So fine a king was never known — 
They placed the Helmet on the throne. 

My girl, eince Tal^nr wins Ao world. 

They ehote a mighty master} 
But thy aweet fleg of smiles anfwrrd, 
Woold win die world much fester! 

The Catqine aoon found the Loves too wild 

A troop for him to school them} 
For warriors know how one such child 

Has aye conlriiced to fool them. 
They plagned him so, that in despair 
He took a wife the plague to share. 

If kings themselves thns find the strile 
Of earth, unshared, severe, girl; 
Why, just to halve the ills of life, 

Come, take your partner here, girl. 

Withtu the room that Bird of Loue 

The whole affair had eyed theni 
Shftmmsatcb balifd the myal dove. 

And placed kev«7 his aide th«M 
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WUA aSrtI ftinUit tks horn wm m«ii, 
*LoBgIiTe,* they cried. *oiirKiii9«iid Qneeaf 

Ah! LeiMa« would that tLronei were mine « 

i^derowBS todeckthethrow, loTel 
And jret I know that heart of thiae 
For me ii threae eaow, love! 

The nrchini thoii|;ht a milder state 

Their King could not have taken; 
Bat when the Qneen in jadgment late. 
They found themtelvee miitakea. 
The art to reign the 'd learnt al»ev«. 
And Sieger wai deipot like the Dove. 

In thee I find the eame deceit; -> 

Too late, alai! a learner! 
For where a mieii more gently iweetl 
And wlxere a. tyrant tterner t *' 

This song, vhich greatly suited the gay and li?e]y fancy of the 
Poinpeians, was receiyed with considerable applause, and the 
widow insisted on crowning; her namesake with the very branch of 
myrtle to which he had sung. It was easily twisted into a garland, 
and the immortal Fulvius was crowned amidst the dapping of 
hands, and shouts oflotrfumphel The song and the luup now 
circalated round the party, a new myrtle branch being handed 
about, stopping at each person who could be preyailed upon to 
sing.* 

The sun began now to decline, though the revellers, who had 
worn away several hours, perceived It not in their darkened 
chamber; and the senator, who was tired, and the warrior, wh«f 
had to return to Herculaneum , rising to depart, gave the signal for 
the general dispersion. ^' Tarry yet a moment , my friends ," said 
Diomed ; 'Mf you will go so soon« you must at least take a share hi 
our concluding game.^ 

So saying, he motioned to one of the mini5tri, and whispering 
him , the slave went out and presently returned wUh a small, bowl 

* According to Plntareli (Sympos. lih.L) it eeemi that the braocli 
e£ myrtle or laurel wae not carried round in order, hut paieed from the 
fifft peraen on one coneh tft. (be firet on another, and then fftom the 
second en Ibe ana to thoaeeondaa the otlMr-, aadB»«n. 
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cootaSning various tablets carefony sealed, and, apparently, exarfly 
similar. Each gaest was to parcliase one of these at the nomioai 
price of the lowest piece of silver: and the sport of this lottery 
(which was the favourite diversion of Augustus, who introduced 
it) consisted in the inequality , and sometimes the incongruity , of 
the priies, the nature and amount of which were specified within 
the tablets. For instance, the poet, with a wry face, drew one of 
his own poems (no physician ever less willingly swallowed his own 
draught) ; the warrior drew a case of bodlLins , which gave rise tc 
certain novel witticisms relative to Hercules and the diMaff; the 
widow Fulvia obtained a large drinking-cup ; Julia, a gentleman's 
buckle; and Lepidus, a lady's patch-box. The most appropriate 
lot was drawn by the gambler Clodius, who reddened with anger 
on being presented to a set of cogged dice.* A certain damp was 
thrown upon the gaiety which these various lots created by an ac- 
cident that was considered ominous; Glaucus drew the most 
valuable of all the prizes, a small marble statue of Fortune, of Gre* 
elan workmanship; on handing it to him the slave suffered it to 
drop, and it broke in pieces. 

A shiver went round the assembly, and each voice cried spon- 
taneously, **Dii avertite omen!" 

Glaucus alone , though perhaps as superstitious as the real, 
affected to be unmoved. 

** Sweet Neapolitan ," whispered he tenderly to lone , who had 
turned pale as the broken marble itself; ^'1 accept the omen. 
it signifies, that in obtaining thee Fortune ran give no more, — she 
breaks her image when she blesses me with thine." 

In order to divert the impression which this incident had occa- 
sioned in an assembly which, considering the civilisation of the 
guests, would seem miraculously superstitious, if at the present 
day in a country party we did not often see a lady glow hypochon- 
driacal on leaving a room last of thirteen, Sallusi now crowAiog his 
cup with flowers, gave the health of their host. This was followed 
by a similar compliment to the emperor; and then , with a parting 

* Sevenl cogf ed dice wer* f oand In P»mpeil. Some of the virtue* 
ma J be Boden, but it ii quite clear Uuit aU the tIcm are aacient. 
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eap to Mercury to seod them pleasant slumbers, they concluded the 
entertainment by a last libation, and broke up the party. 

Carriages were little used in Pompeii , partly owing to the ex« 
treme narrowness of the streets , partly to the convenient smallness 
of the city. Most of the guests replacing their sandals , which they 
put off in the banquet-room, and induing their cloaks, left the 
house on foot attended by their slaves. 

Meanwhile , having seen lone depart , Olaucus turning to the 
staircase which led down to the rooms of Julia, was conducted by 
a slave to an apartment in which he found the merchant's daughter 
already seated. 

'*Glaucus!" said she, looking down, "I see that you really 
love lone — she Is indeed beautiful." 

'* Julia is charming enough to be generous ," replied the Greek. 
'*Tes, I love lone; amidst all the youth who court you, may you 
have one worshipper as sincere ! " 

'*I pray the gods to grant it! See, Glaucus, these pearls are 
the present 1 destine to your bride : may Juno give her health to 
wear them ! " 

So saying, she placed a case in his hand , containing a row of 
pearls of some size and price. It was so much the custom for per- 
sons about to be married to receive these giits, that Glaucus could 
h^ve little scruple in accepting the necklace, though the gallant 
and proud Athenian inly resolved to requite the gift by one of 
thrice its value. Julia then stopping short his thanks, poured 
forth some wine into a small bowl. 

'*You have drunk many toasts with my father," said she, 
smiling, — **one now with me. Health and fortune to your 
bride ! " 

She touched the cup with her lips , and then presented it to 
Glaucus. The customary etiquette required that Glaucus should 
drain the whole contents; he accordingly did so. Julia, unknow- 
ing the deceit which Nydia had practised upon her, watched him 
with sparkling eyes : although the witch had told her that the effect 
might not be immediate, she yet sanguinely trusted to an expe- 
ditious operation in favour of her charms. She was disappointed 
when she found Glaucus coldly replace the cup, and converse with 



her in the same nnmoted but gentle tone as before. And tbocgt 
she detahied him as long as she detotonsly could do, no diange 
took plaee in his manner. 

**Bat to-morrow," thought she , exnltinglf reeoyering her di»- 
appointment, — "to-4norrow, alas, forGhmcosr' 

Alas, for him, indeed! 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tbe itor J lialti for • nKUtteat at an epitoda. 

Restless and anxions , Apsddes consumed the day in wan- 
dering through the most sequestered wallu in the yicinlfj of the 
city. The sun was slowly setting as he paused beside a lonelj part 
of the Samns , ere yet It wound amidst the etidences of luxury and 
power. Only throng^ openings in the woods and vines were 
caught glimpses of the white and gleaming city, in which was 
heard in the distance no din , no sound , or ** busiest hum of meD." 
Amidst the green banks crept the Kxard and the grasshopper, and 
here and there in the brake some solitary bird burst into sudden 
song, as suddenly stUIed. There was deep calm around , but not 
the calm of night ; the air still breathed of the freshness and life of 
day; the grass still mored to the stir of the Insect horde ; and on 
the opposite bank the gracefol and white capella passed browsing 
through the herbage , and paused at the wa?e to drink. 

As Ai^aecides stood Inusingly gazing upon the waters , he heard 
beside him the low bark of a dog. 

''Be still, poor friend," said a voice at hand; ''the stranger's 
step barnto Hot thy master." The convert recognised the voice, 
and , turning, he beheld the old mysterious man whom he had seen 
in the cotegfegation of the Nazarenes. 

The oid'mdn was sitting upon a fragment of stone covered with 
aficieiit mosses; beside him were his statf and scrip; at his feet 
lay a tttiW Shagged d(% , the companion in how many a pilgrimage 
perilous and strange. 

The ftfce of the old tbao was as balm to the excited spirit of the 
neophyte,* he appti)aehed, and craving his blessing sat dowa 
beside bun. 
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<^ttioa art provided as for a jouniey, father/' said he: '^wflt 
thou leave us yett" 

««Hy SOD /' replied the old man , " the da^ Ita store for me on 
earth are fetr add scanty ; I etnploy them as becomes me, travclliog 
froin place to place, comforting those \(rhom God has gathered 
together in his name, and proclaiming the glory of his Son, as 
testified to his servant.*' 

*« Thou hast loolied, they tell me, on the face of Christf " 

**Atid the face revived me from the dead: know, young pro- 
selyte to the triie faith , that I am he of whom thon readest in the 
scrbll of the Apostle. In the far Judea, and in the city of Nain, 
there dwelt a widow, hnmble of spirit and sad of heart; for of all 
the ties of life one son alone was spared to her. And she loved him 
vith a inelancholy love , for he was the likeness of the lost. And 
the son died. The reed on which she leaned was broken , the oil 
vas dried up in the widow's cruise. They bore the dead upon hid 
bier; and near the gate of the city, when the crowd were gathered, 
th^re came a silence over the sounds of woe, for the Son of God 
lefts passing by. The mother, who followed the bier, wept not 
noisily, but all Who looked upon her saw that her heart was 
crdshed. And the Lord pitied her , and He touched the bier , and 
said, ^I SAT UNTO THEE, ARISE.' And the dead man woke and 
lodk^d upon the fnce of the Lord. Oh , that calm and solemn brow, 
that unutterable smUe, that careworn and sorrowful face , lighted 
up with a God's benignity — it chased away the shadows of the 
grave ! I rose , I spoke , I was living and in my mother's arms — 
yes, /am the dead revived! The people shouted, the funeral 
hortts rang forth merrily: there was a cry, '€rod has visited his 
p^bpl'e ! ' I heard them not — I felt — I saw — nothing — but the 
ftice Of the Redeemer!" 

The old man paused, deeply moved; and the youth felt his 
blood creep , ind his hair stir. He was in the presence of one who 
b^d known the Mystery of Death ! 

'*Tftl that time," renewed the widow's son, *'I had been as 
ottferftieii: thoughtless, not abandoned ; taking no heed, but of 
the things of love and life; nay, I had inclined to the gloomy faith 
of the earthly Sadducee ! But « raised from the dead , from awAil 

18* 
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and desert dretms that tlieee lip9 Defer dare reveal — raralled 
DpOQ earth , to testify the powers of Heaven — onre more mortal^ 
the witness of immorulity ; I drew a new being from the |$rav«, 

fated — lost Jerusalem ! — liim from whom came my life, 

1 beheld adjodged to the agonized and parching death ! — Far in 
the mighty crovd , 1 saw the lii;ht rest and glimmer oYer the cross; 
J heard the hooting uiub» I cried aluud, I ra%ed, I threatened — 
none heeded me — I was lost in the whirl and the roar of thou- 
sandth ! But e\en then , in my agony and his own , niethoafdii ibe 
glaring eye of the Son of Mnn smiKhl me out — bis lip smiled , as 
when it conquernt di*ath ~ it hushed me, and I became eahn. 
He mho di>ti«d the gra>e for aoothrr, — ^hat mas the grave lo hiniT 
The sun shuoe a«>lar»i liie vale and pomerful features, and ihro 
died Amay ! l>:irikn(*>s felt oier the earth: hi>w long it rndiired, 
1 ikno« not. A loud cry came through the gloom — a sharp and 
bitt«*r Ctrl — and itl mas sil«*nt. 

** Hut mho shall t(*li the terrors of the nishtT f walked along 
tb^ city <-~ tb« eanh rfeled to and fro, and th« house:* irerobled lo 
their ba^e — the hung had dr>«rted the streets , but not the 
Iiead: — through the gloom I saw them glide — the dim and 
gtia^tiy «»ha|>'^!i , in the cerements of the grave, — with horror, and 
woe, and martitog on their uonioviog lips and lightle»s eyes! — 
they smepi by mo, as 1 pansed — tliey iriared upon me — I had 
beeii ttteir brother ; and they homed their heads in recoguitbm: — 
tliey tiad ^l^eo to tell the li\ing that the dead can rise!" 

Xiiniti ihe old man paused, and when he resumed it was In a 
calmer lone. 

'* From that night I resigned ail earthly thouebt but tliat of 
serving Him. A preacher and a pilgrim, I have traversed the re- 
motest corners of the earth , proclaiming his divinHy, and brtnging 
new converts to his fold. I come as the wind . and as the wind 
depart; sowing, as the wind sows, the seeds that enrich the world. 

** Son , on earth we shall meet no more. Forget not this hour, 
— what are the pleasures and the pomps of liTe? As the lamp 
shines, life glitters for an hour; but the souKs light Is the star 
that boms for erer , in the heart of illimitable s|>ace." 

U was then that their eonfcrse fell opon the general and sublhnt 
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doctrines of immortality; it soothed and elevated the young mind 
of the convert, which yet clung to many of the damps and shadows 
of that cell of faith which he had so lately left — it was the air of 
heaven breathing on the prisoner released at last. There was a 
strong and marked distinction between the Christianity of the old 
man and that of Otinthus; that of the first was more soft, more 
gentle, more divine. The hard heroism of Otinthus had some- 
tiling in it fierce and intolerant — It was necessary to tiie part he 
was doomed to play — it had In It more of the eoura|t;e of the martyr 
than the charity of the saint. Jt aroused , it exctted , it nvrvi^d, 
rather than subdued and softened. But the whole heart of that di- 
vine old man was bathed in love; the smile of the Deity had burned 
away from it the leaven of earthlier and coarser pensions, and left 
to the energy of the hero all the meekness ofthe child. 

'* And now," said he» rising at length, as the sun's last ray 
died in the west; ** now, in the cool of twilight, I pursue my way 
towards the Imperial Rome. There yet dwell some holy men , who 
like me have beheld the face of Christ; and them would I see bo- 
fore I die." 

**But the night is chill for thine age, my father, and the way 
Is long, and the robber haunts it; rest thee tiU to-morruw.** 

** Kind son , what is there in this scrip to tempt the robber? 
And the Night and the Solitude! — these make the ladder round 
which angels duster, and beneath which my spirit can dream of 
Gud. Oh! none can know what the pilgrim feels as he walks on 
his holy course ; nursing no fear, and foreseeing no danger — for 
God is with him! lie hears the winds murmur glad tidings; — 
the woods sleep in the shadow of Almighty wings; — the stars are 
the Scriptures of Heaven — the token of love — and the witness of 
immortality. Night is the pilgrim's day." With these words the 
old man pressed Apscides to bis breast, and taking up his staff 
and scrip , the dog bounded cheerily before him , and with slow 
steps and downcast eyes he went his way. 

The convert stood watching his bended form , till the trees shut 
the last glimpse from his view ; and then , as the stars broke forth, 
he woke from the musings with a start, reminded of his appoint* 
ment with Olinthus. 
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CHAPTBR V. 

The pUltor ^ its eflbct. 

When Glancas arrived at his own lionie, he found Njdta 
seated under the portico of Ids gardoi. In fact, she liad songiii 
hia house in the mere ehanee that he might retom at an mvIj 
boars anions, fearful, antidpatiTe, she icsoived iqioii aniiiqg 
the earliesi opportunity of availing herstif of the loTe-dianiit wUe 
at the same time she half hoped the opportunity might be deinned. 
Strange mixture of lioldness and timidity, that when yorang ve 
have all experienced: hovr often in our m(umii^ walks, or In the 
nightly crowd , in our first youth , have all of us atooee sougkt and 
shunned the mistress of our heart, — gone miles in the Ih^o of 
whispering one sweet word, and returned home, the word unsaid ! 
Heaven be praised that we husband our time better ^ler a little es* 
perience, and when we have lesa of youth and <tf love to throw 
away! 

It was then, in that fearflnl burning mood, her heart beating, 
her cheek flushing , that Nydia awaited the possibili^ of Glauens's 
return before the night. He crossed the portico just as the first 
stars began to rise, and the heaven above had assumed ite most 
purple robe. 

"Ho, mydiHd, wait yon for me?" 

*'Nay; I have been tending the flowers, and did but lingers 
little while to rest myself." 

**Ithas been warm," said Glaacus, placing himself also on 
one of the seats beneath th^ colonnade. 

"Very." 

"Wilt thou summon Davus? the wine I h^ve droiA heats me, 
and I long for sonie cooUng drink." 

Here at once , suddenly and unexpectedly, the very opportunity 
that Nydia awaited presented itself ; ofhfmself, at his own free 
choice, he aforded to her that occasion. $hQ l^reathed quick — 
"I will prepare for you myself," said she, "the summer draught 
I hat lone loves — < of honey and weak wine cooled in snoiHr,." 
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enovigb; Uwooldbegratefal.wereUpc^oq/' 

Nydia frowned* and then siolled ; sbe withdrew for a few mo- 
ments , and retorned with the bowl eontaioing the be?enge* 
Glaucus took it from her hand. What would not Njdia have giTen 
then for. one ho.Qr's prerogative of sight, to have watched her hopes 
ripening to effect; — to have seen the first dawn of the imagined 
love; -r-t to have worshipped with more than Persian adoration the 
rising of that son which her crednlons soul believed was to break 
upon her dreary night! Far different, as she stood then and there, . 
were the thoughts, the emotions of Uie blind girl, from those of 
the vain Pompeian under a similar suspense. In the last, what 
poor and frivolous passions had made up the daring whole 1 What 
petty pique, what small revenge, what expectation of a paltry 
triumph, had swelled the attributes of that sentiment she dignified 
with the name of love! but in the wild heart of the Thessallan all 
was pure, uncontrolled, unmodified passion ;•«*- erring, unwomanly, 
frenzied , but debased by no elements of a more sordid feeling. 
Filled with love as with life itself, how could she resist the occasion 
of winning love in return I 

Slie leaned for support against the wall, and her face, before 
so flushed, was now white as snow, and with her delicate hands 
clasped convulsively together, her lips apart — her eyes on the 
ground — she waited the next words GlancM should utter. 

Qlaucus had raised the cup to his lips , he had ahfeady drained 
about a fourth of its contents , when , his eye suddenly glancing 
upon the face of Nydia, he was so forciJily struck by its alteration, 
by its intense, and painful, and strange expression , that he paused 
abruptly , and still holding the cup near bis lips , exclaimed — 

'*Why, Nydia! Nydia! Isi^, artthoniU, orinpaia? Nay, 
thy face speaks for thee. What ails my poor child ? " As he spoke, 
he put down tlie cup and rose from his seat to approach lier, when 
a sadden pang shot coldly to his heart, and was followed by a wild, 
confused^ dizzy sensation at the brain. The floor seemed to glide 
from under him — his feet seemed to mo?e on air — a mighty and 
unearthly gladness rushed upon his spirit •— he felt too buoyant 
for the earth ^ he longed for wings , nay , it seemed ^ In the booy-^ 
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iiieyofhbiieireii8t«iice» as If be possessed tfien* flebmstfiH 
foluntarily into a load and thriniog lang^ He dapped his hands 
— he bounded aloft — be was as a Pythoness inspired; soddenJy 
as it eame, tliis preteraatural transport passed , though only par* 
tially» away. He now felt his blood rosbing londly and rajrfdly 
through his veins; it seemed to swell, to exult, to leap along, as 
a rtream that has burst its bounds , and hurries to the oeean. It 
throbbed in his ear with a mighty sound, he felt it mount to his 
brow, he felt the yeios in the temples stretch and swell as if they 
could no longer contain the violent and increasing tide — then a 
kind of darkness fell orer his eyes — daikness, but not entire; 
for through the dim shade he saw the opposite walls glow out , and 
the Ggures painted thereon seemed , ghost-Iike» to creep and glide. 
What was most strange, he did not feel himself 111 — he did not 
sink or quail beneath the dread frenzy that was gathering over him. 
The novelty of the feelings seemed bright and vivid — be felt as if 
a younger health had been infused into his frame. He was gliding 
on to madness, — and he knew It not! 

Nydia had not answered his first question -» she had not been 
able to reply — his wild and fearful laugh had roused her from her 
passionate suspense : she could not see his fierce gesture — she 
could not mark his reeling and unsteady step as he paced nn- 
consciously to and fro ; but she heard the broken words, incoherent, 
insane, that gushed from his lips. She became terrified and ap- 
palled — she hastened to him , feeling with her arms until she 
touched his knees, and then falling on the ground she embraced 
them , weeping with terror and excitation. 

**0h, speak to me! speak! you do not hate me? — speak, 
speak!" 

**By the bright goddess, a beantifiil land this Cyprus ! Ho! 
how they fill us with wine instead of blood! now they (^en the 
veins of the faun yonder, to shew how it bubbles and sparkles. 
Come hither, jolly old god! thou ridest on a goat, eh? — what 
long silky hair he has ! He is worth all the coursers of Parthia. 
But a word with thee — this wbie of thine is too strong fSor us mor- 
tals. Oh! beautiful! the boughs are at rest! the green waves of 
the forest have caught the Zephyr and drowned him 1 Not a breath 
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stirs <iie leates — and I view the dreams sleeping with folded 
wings npon the motionless oak; and I look beyond, and I see a 
bine stream sparkle In the sOent noon; a fountain — a fonntaln 
springing aloft! Ah I my fount, thou wOt not put out the rays of 
my Grecian sun, though thou triest SYer so hard with thy nimble 
and silver arms. And now what form steals yonder through the 
houghs? she glides like a moonbeam ! — she has a garland of oak- 
leaves on her head. In her hand is a vase upturned , from which 
she pours pink , and tiny shells , and sparkling water. Ob ! look 
on yon face! Man never before saw its like. See! we are alone; 
only I and she in the wide forest. There is no smile upon her 
lips — she moves grave and sweetly sad. Ha ! fly, It is a nymph ! 
— it is one of the wild Napes!* Whoever sees her becomes 
mad — fly ! see , she discovers me ! " 

*'0h! Glaucus, Glaucus! do you not know met Rave not so 
wildly, or thou wilt kill me with a word!" 

A new change seemed now to operate upon the jarring and dis- 
ordered mind of the unfortunate Athenian. He put his hands 
upon Nydia's silken hair; he smoothed the locks ^- he looked 
wistfully upon her face , and then , as in the broken chain of 
thought one or two links were yet nnsevered , it seemed that her 
countenance brought its associations of lone; and with that r^ 
membrance his madness became yet more powerful, and It was 
swayed and tinged by passion , as he burst forth , — 

**I swear by Venus, by Diana, and by Juno, that though I 
have now the world on my shoulders , as my countryman Hercules 
(ah, dnil Rome! whoever was truly great was of Greece; why, 
you would be godless if it were not for ns!) — I say, as my 
countryman Hercules had before me , I would let It fall into chaos 
for one smile fVom lone. Ah, Reautiful, — Adored," he added. 
In a voice ineipresslbly fond and plaintive, **thoalovestmenot« 
Thou art nnkind to me. The Egyptian hath belied me to thee — 
thou knowest not what hours I have spent beneath thy casement — 
thou knowest not how I have ontwatched the stars , thhokf ng thou, 
my sun, wouldst rise at last, — and thou lovest me not, thoa 

* Pretidliig over bilU and woods. 
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fontkest me! Oh! do not letre me nowl I feel dui my lifieiriD 
npt be .iopg , let me gaie om.thee at least unW the laat. I am of the 
bfdight laq4 of thy Cathere ^ I have Upd the heights of Phyle -^ i 
have gathered the hyacinth and rose amidst the oli?6 groves of 
Ilyssos. ThoQ shonldest not deeert me, for thy lathers were 
brothers to my own. And they say this land is lovely, and these 
dimes serene, bnt I will bear thee with me — Hoi dark form, 
why risest thon lilte a elond between me and minet Benth sits 
calmly dread upon thy brow — on thy lip is the smils that slays; 
thy name is Orcns, but on earth men call thee Arbaces. See, 1 
luiowtbee! fly, dim shadow, thy spells avail not!'* 

''Glancus! Glancusr* mnrmnred Nydia, releasing her hold 
and falling, beneath the excitement of her dismay, remoisey sod 
anguish , insensible on the floor. 

«' Who calls?" said he. In a lond voice* '^lone! it is she! 
they have borne her off ^ we will sstc her — where Is my stUosT 
Ha, I have it! I come, lone, to thy rescne! I come! I come!" 

So saying, the Athenian with one bound passed the portico, 
he traversed the house, and mahed with swift bnt vacillating steps, 
and muttering andiUy to himself, down the star-lit streets* The 
direful potion burnt like fire in Ids veins , for its effect was made, 
perhaps, still more sudden from the wine he had drank pre- 
viously. Used to the excesses of nocturnal revellers , the dtisens, 
with smiles and winks, gave way to his reeling steps; they na- 
turally tmagked him under the influence of the JBromian god , not 
vainly worshipped at Pompeii ; but they who looked twice upon 
his face started in a namdess fear« and the smile withered from 
thdr lips. He passed the mor^ populous streets ; and » pursuing 
mechanically the way to Ipne's house, he traversed a. more de- 
serted quarter, and entered now the lonely grove of Cybde, in 
vbich Apttddes had heU his inter>iew with CMinthvvi^. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A ]U(-«uIq0i^ ^ ^pf^nt acton. — Streamf that flowei apf uvntlr 

•part nu^ Into oiif 911II 

Iif 9ATIBNV la learn whether the fell drag had yet been admi* 
DSsterfid byJWa ti^his hated rival, and with what effect, Arbaces 
reaolTedy aadnefeofngcame on, to seek her house, and satisfy 
his snsiiense* It was costomary, as I ba?e before said, for men 
at (hat time to carry abroad with them the tablets and the stilus 
attached to their girdle; and with the girdle they were pat off when 
at home. In foct , vnder the appearance of a Uterary instnunent, 
the Romans carried about with them in that same stUos a very 
sharp and formidable weapon. It was with his stilus* that Gas« 
sins stabbed Gssar in the senate -house. Induing Ihen his girdlti 
and- his cloak, Arbaces left his bouse, supporting his steps, 
which, were still somewhat feeble (though hope and yengeance 
had conspired greatly with his own medical sdence, which was 
profonn^ , to restore his natural strength) , by his long staff: Ar- 
bacea took. Us way to the TiUa of Biomed. 

Aodbaaptifittl is the moonlight of the south I In thoseclimes, 
the night so quickly glides into the day, that twilight scarcely 
makei. a bridge between them. One moment of darker purple in 
the sky — of a thousand rose-hnes in the watjcr — - of shade half 
victorious over light; and then burst forth at once the countless 
stars — the moon is np — Ni{^t has resumed her reign ! 

MghHy then, and softly, bright, fell the moonbeams over 
the antl^e grove eonseovted to Gybele — the stately trees, whose 
date went beyond tradition, cast their long shadows over the soil, 
while thnDUgb the openings hi tiieir boughs the stars shone, still 
and frequent. Ihe whiteness of the small saeellum in the centre 
of thegirovo, anridat the dark foliage, had in it somethfaig abrupt 
and startling;, tt recaUed at once the purpose to which the wood 
was consecrated , — its holiness and solemnity. 

With a swift and stealthy pace, Calenns, gliding unde? Ae 
shade of the trees, reached the chapel, and gently putting back 

* From tUji stilus, m^j he clerived Okc sUI^Uo of tUe Italians- 
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die boQghs that completdlj dosed iroond its rear » settled himself 
in his eoneealiaent; a eoneeafanent so complete, what with t]M 
fane in front and the trees behind , that no misaspieioiis fiassenger 
conld possibly luve detected him. Again, all was apparently so- 
litary in the groTe; afar ofT yoo heard faintly the Toices of some 
noisy rcTcIlers , or the mnsie that played cheerily to the groaps 
that then , as now in those climates , during the nights of summer, 
Ungered in the streets, and enjoyed, in the fkvsh air and theli- 
quid moonlight, a milder day. 

From the height on which the groTe was placed, jo« saw 
through the intervals of the trees the broad and purple sea, rip- 
pling in the distance, the white villas of Stabis In the curving shore, 
and the dim Lectlarian hills mingling with the delldoBS sky. 
Presently the tali figure of Arbaces, in his way to the house of 
Diomed, entered the extreme end of the grove; and at the same 
instant Apsddes, also bound to his appointment with Oliothus, 
crossed the Egyptian's path. 

«*Hem! Apccides,'' said Aihaces, recognisfaig die priest it 
a glance; **when last we met you were my foe. I hare wished 
since then to see you , for I would have thee still my pupil and my 
friend.'' 

Apaddes started at the voice of the Egyptian; and baltiog 
abruptly, gazed upon him vrith a countenance full of contending, 
bitter, and scornful emotions. 

** Villain and impostor ! " said he at length; ** thou hast reco- 
vered then from the jaws of the grave! But think not again to 
weave around me thy guilty meshes* — Retiarius, lam armed 
against thee!'^ 

** Hush ! " said Aihaces , in a very low Toice — but his pride, 
wliich in that descendant of kings was great, betrayed the wound 
it received from the insulting epithets of the priest in the quiver of 
his lip and the flush of his tawny brow. **Htt8h! more low! 
thou mayst be overheard, and if other ears than mine had drank 
those sounds — why — " 

•*]>ost thou threatenT — what If the whole eity had heard 
me?" 

"The manes of my ancestors would not have suffered me to 
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forgive thee. Bnt, hold, and hear me. Thon art enrag^ed that. 
1 irould have offered violence to thy sister. •— Nay, peace, peace, 
but one instant, I pray thee. Thou art right, it was the frenzy of 
passion and of jealousy ^ I have repented bitterly of my madness. 
Forgive me; I, who never implored pardon of living man, be- 
seech thee now to forgive me. Nay, 1 will atone the insult — I 
ask thy sister in marriage; — start not, consider, — what is 
the alliance of yon holyday Greek compared to mine? IV'ealth 
unbounded — birth that in its far antiquity leaves your Greek and 
llonian names the things of yesterday — science — but that ihoa 
kDowest! Give me thy sister, aud my whole life shall atone t 
moment's error." 

** Egyptian, were even T to consent , my sister loathes the very 
air thou breathest : but 1 have my ow^n wrongs to forgive — I may 
pardon thee that thou hast made me a tool to thy deceits, but never 
that thou bast seduced me to become the abettor of thy vices — a 
polluted and a perjured man. Tremble! — even now 1 prepare 
the hour In which thou and thy false gods shall be unveiled. Thy 
lewd and Circ^an life shall be dragged to day — thy mumming 
oracles disclosed — the fane of the idol Isis shall be a by-word and 
a scorn — the royal name of JLrbaces a mark for the hisses of exe- 
cration! Tremble!" 

The flush on the Egyptian's brow was succeeded by a lUid 
paleness. He looked behind, before, around, to feel assured that ' 
none was by; and then he Hied his dark and dilating eye on the 
priest, with such a gaze of wrath and menace, that one, perhaps, 
less supported than Apascides by the fervent daring of a divine 
zeal, eould not have faced with unflinching look that louring 
aspect. As it was, however, the young convert met it unmoved, 
and returned It with an eye of proud defiance. 

^*Apa!cides,'* said the Egyptian, in a tremulous and inward 
tone, ** beware! What is it thou wouldst meditate? Speakest 
thou — reflect, pause, before thou repliest — from the hasty in* 
fluences of wrath , as yet divining do settled purpose , or from 
BomeOxed design?** 

** I speak from the Inspiration of the True God , whose servant 
I DOW am,'* answered the Christian, boldly; "and in the know* 
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ledge that by His grace hnman courage has already fixecl the dite 
ofthyhypocr!^ and thy demoD's worship; ere thrice the sun has 
dawoed , thou wilt know all! Dark soreenfr, tremhle, add 
farewell!" 

All the fierce and lurid passioiis which he Inherited from his 
nation and his clime , at all times but ill concealed beneath the 
blandness of craft and the coldness of philosophy, were released 
in the breast of the Egyptian. Rapidly one thought chased another ; 
he saw before him an obstinate barrier to even a lawful alliance 
with lone — the fellow-champion of Glaucus in the struggle which 
had baffled his designs — the reviler of his name — the Uireatened 
desecrator of the goddess he served while he disbelieved — the 
avowed and approaching revealer of his own impostures and vices. 
Bis love, his repute, nay, his very life, might be in danger — the 
day and hour seemed even to have been fixed for some design 
against him. He knew by the words of the convert that Apccides 
had adopted the Christian faith; he knew the indomitable zeal 
which led on the proselytes of that creed. Such was his enemy ; he 
grasped his stilus, — that enemy was In his power! Ihey were 
now before the chapel ; one hasty glance once more he cast around ; 
he saw oone near, — silence and solitude alike tempted him. 

'*IMe , then , in thy rashness," be muttered ; '* away , obstacle 
to my rushing fates ! *' 

And just as the young Christian had turned to depart, Arbaces 
raised his hand high over the left shoulder of Apccides, and plun- 
ged his sharp weapon twice into his breast. 

Apecldto fell to the ground pierced to the heart, — he fell 
mute, without even a groan, at the very base of the sacred chapel. 

Arbaces gazed upon him for a moment with the fierce animal 
joy of conquest over a foe. But presently the full sense of the 
danger to which he was exposed flashed upon him ; he wiped his 
weapon carefully in the long grass, and with the very garments of 
his victim; drew his dodi round him, and was about to depart, 
when he saw , eoning up the path, rig^t before him , the figure of a 
young man , whose steps reeled and vacillated strangely as he ad-* 
vanced: the quiet moonlight streamed ftill upon his face, wldch 
seemed by the whitening ray colourless aa marble. The Egyptian 
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recognised (he face andlbm 6f Glauirag. The unioftunate aoQ 
bentgbted Givek was chanthiga dfscotlBect^d and mad song, corns 
posed from snatches of hymns and sacred odes, all jarringly iroren 
together. 

*'HaI" thought the Egyptian, instantaneously divining his 
state and its terrible cause ; ^^ so, then, the helldranght works, and 
destiny hath sent thee hither to crash two 6(mj foes at oncer* 

Qnicldy, eyen ere this thought occurred to him , he had with- 
drawn on one side of the chapel, and concealed himsdf amongst 
the boughs ; from that hnrking-place he watched, as a tiger in its 
lair, the advance of his second victim. He noted the wandering 
and restless fire in the bright and beautifol eyes of the Athenian, 
the convulsions that distorted his statue-like features, and writhed 
his hueless lip. He saw that the Greek was utterly deprived of 
reason. Nevertheless , as Glaucus came up to the dead body of 
Apscides, from which the daik red stream flowed slowly over the 
grass, so strange and ghastly a spectacle could not fail to arrest 
him, beaightedand erring as was his glimmering sense. He paused, 
placed his hand to his brow, as If to collect himself, and then 
saying, — 

^* What, ho ! Endymion, sleepest thou so soundly ? What h^s 
tbe moon said to thee? Thou makest me jealous; it is tfane to 
wake," — he stooped down with the intention of lifting up the 
body. 

Forgetting — feeling not — his own debility, the Egyptian 
sprung from his hiding-place, and , as the Greek bent, struck him 
forcibly to the ground , over the very body of the Christian ; then, 
raising his powerfrd voice to its loudest pitch, he shouted, — 

*'Ho, citizens, -^ ho ! help me ! — - run hither — hither ! — A 
murder — a murder before your very fine ! Help , or the murderer 
escapes!" As he spoke, he placed his foot on the breast of 
Glaucus; an idle and superfluous precaution; for the potion 
operating wfth the fiH, the Greek lay there motionless and insen- 
sttile , save that noir and then his lips gave vent to some vague and 
raving S4Nfifds. 

As he there stood awaiting the coming of those his voice sttll 
continued to summon, perhaps some remorse, some compunctious 
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visitfiigs — ^ for despite his crimes he was human -*• haanted the 
breast of the Egyptian; the defenceless state of Glaocus -* his 
wandering words — his riven reason, smote him even more than 
the death of Apascides, and he said, half aadibly, to himself, — 

**Poor clayl — poor human reason! where is the soul 
n 'w ? I could spare thee , my rival — rival never more ! But 
destiny must he obeyed «- my safety demands thy sacrifice." 
With that, as if to drown compunction, he shouted yet more loudly; 
and drawing from the girdle of Glaucus the stilus it contained, he 
steeped it in the blood of the murdered man , and laid it beside the 
corpse. 

And now, fast and breathless, several of the citizens came 
throDging to the place , some with torches , which the moon ren- 
dered unnecessary, but which flared red and tremulously against 
the darkness of the trees : they surrounded the spot. 

*' Lilt up yon corpse/' said the Egyptian, **and guard well the 
murderer." 

They raised the body , and great was their horror and sacred 
indignation to discover in that lifeless clay a priest of the adored 
and venerable Isis; but slill greater, perhaps, was their surprise, 
when they found the accused in the brilliant and admired Athe- 
nian. 

** Glaucus!" cried the bystanders, with one accord; "is it 
even credible?" 

'* I would sooner," whispered one man to his neighboar, ** be- 
lieve it to be the Egyptian himself." 

Uere a centurion thrust himself Into the gathering crowd , with 
an air of authority. 

**How! blood spilt! who the murderer?" 

The bystanders pointed to Glaucus. 

''He! — by Mars, he has rather the air of being the victim! 
Who accuses him?" 

'*/," said Arbaces, drawing himself up haughtily; and the 
jewels which adorned his dress flashing in the eyes of the soldier, 
Instantly convlneed that worthy warrior of the witness's respecta- 
bility. 

^FurdoD me — your name?" taidho* 
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^' Arbaces; it is veil known methinks in Pompeii. Passing 
Uurough tlie groye , I belield before me the Greek and the priest in 
earnest conversation. I was struck by the reeling motions of the 
first, his violent gestures, and the loudness of his voice ; he seemed 
to me eitlier drunk or mad. Suddenly I saw him raise his stilus — 
I darted forward — too late to arrest the blow. He had twice 
stabbed his victim, and was bending over him, when , in my horror 
and indignation , I struck the murderer to the ground. He fell 
without a struggle , which makes me yet more suspect that he was 
not altogether in his senses when the crime was perpetrated ; for, 
recently recovered from a severe illness, my blow was compaiatively 
feeble, and the frame of^Glaucus, as you see, is strong and 
youthful." 

**His eyes are open now — his lips move," said the soldier. 
** Speak, prisoner, what sayest thou to the charge?" 

••The charge — ha — ha ! Why , it was merrily done ; when 
the old hag set her serpent at me, and Hecate stood by laughing 
from ear to ear — what could I do? But I am ill — I faint — the 
serpent's fiery tongue hath bitten me. Bear me to bed, and send 
for your physician ; old ifHscuIapius himself will attend me if you 
let him know that I am Greek. Oh, mercy — mercy — 1 burn ! — 
marrow and braia^ I burn ! " 

And , with a thrilling and fierce groan , the Athenian fell back 
in the arms of the bystanders. 

•*He raves," said the officer, compassionately; ''and in his 
delirium he has struck the priest. Hath any one present seen him 
lo-day?" 

^'I," said one of the spectators, ••beheld him in the morning. 
He passed my shop and accosted me. He seemed well and sane 
as the stoutest of us." 

•* And I saw him half an hour ago ," said another , ^^passlng np 
Ihe streets, muttering to himself with strange gestures, and just as 
the Egyptian had described." 

'*A corroboration of the witness! it must be too true. He 
most at all events to the prstor ; a pity, so young and so rich ! But 
the crime is dreadftil : a priest of Isis, in his very robes , too, and 
At the base itself of our most ancient chapel ! " 
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At these words the cr<ywd were reminded more forcfl>]y , than 
in their excitement and cariosity they had yet been, of the hefaMins- 
ness of the sacrilege. They shuddered in pious horror. 

^'No wonder the earth has quaked /' said one, ^'wbenilheld 
such a monster!" 

*' Away with him to prison — away ! " cried they aD. 

And one solitary voice was heard shrilly and joyously above the 
rest: — 

*' The beasts will not want a gladiator now. 

*Ho, ho! for the merry, merrj tbow!'** 

It was the voice of the young woman, whose conversation with 
Medon has been repeated. 

'^True — true — it chances in season for the games!"* eried 
several; and at that thought all pity for the accused seemed 
vanished, flis youth — his beauty, but Otted him l>etter for the 
purpose of the arena. 

** Bring hither some planks — or if at hand, a litter — la 
bear the dead," said Arbaces; **a priest of Isis ought scarcely 
to be carried to his temple by vulgar hands, like a butchered 
gladiator." 

At this the bystanders reverently laid the corpse of Ap»eides 
on the ground, with the face upwards; and some of them went 
in search of some contrivance to bear the body, untouched by the 
profane* 

It was just at that time that the crowd gave way to rig^t and 
left as a sturdy form forced itself through, and OHnthus the 
Giristian stood Immediately confronting the Egyptian. But his 
eyes , at Grst , only rested with inexpressible grief and honor on 
that gory side and upturned face, on which the agony of violent 
death yet lingered. 

'* Murdered ! " he said. ** Is it thy zeal that has brought thee 
to this? Have they detected thy nonle purpose, and by death 
prevented their own shame?" 

He turned his head abruptly, and his eyes fell full on the 
solemn features of the Egyptian. 

As he looked , you might see in his face, and even the slight 
shiver of his frame , the repugnance and aversion which the Chris- 
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tian felt for one whom he knew to be so dangerous and so criminal. 
It was indeed the gaze of the bird npon the basilisk — so silent 
was it and so prolonged. But shaking off the sudden chill that 
had crept OTor him» Olinthus eitended his right arm towards 
Arbaces^ and said , in a deep and loud voice : — 

"Murder hath been done upon this corpse! Where is the 
murderer? Stadd forth, Egyptian! For, as the Lord livetb, 
I believe thou art the man!" 

An anxious and perturbed change might for one moment be 
detected on the dusky features of Arbaces ; but it gave way to 
the frowning expression of indignation and scorn, as, awed and 
arrested by the suddenness and vehemence of the charge, the 
spectators pressed nearer and nearer upon the two more prominent 
actors, 

**I know^" said Arbaces, proudly, <*who is my accuser, 
and I guess wherefore he thus arraigns me. Men and citizens, 
know this man for the most bitter of the Nazar^nes, if that or 
Christians be their proper name! What marvel that in his 
naalignity he dares accuse even an Egyptian of the murder of a 
priest of Egypt!" 

''I know him! I know the dog!^ shouted several voices. 
«*lt is Olinthus the Christian -— or rather the Atheist — - he denies 
the gods!" 

''Peace! brethren!" said Olinthus, with dignity, «< and bear 
me! This murdered priest of Isis before his death embraced the 
Christian faith — he revealed to me the dark sins, the sorceries 
of yon Egyptian — the mummeries and delusions of the fane of 
Isis. He was about to declare them publicly. He, a stranger, 
unoffending, without enemies ! who should shed his blood but one 
of those who feared his witness? Who might fear that testimony 
the most? » Arbaces, the Egyptian ! " 

''You hear him!" said Arbaces, "you hear him! he blas- 
phemes! — Ask him if he believe in Isis?" 

"Do I believe in an evil demon?" returned Olinthus, boldly. 
A groan and shudder passed through the assembly. Nothing 
daunted, for, prepared at every time for peril , and in the present 
excitement losing all prudence , the Christian continued ^ 

19* 
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'*Baek, idolaters! this clay is not for your vain and ponnling 
riles — it is to ns — to tlie followers of Christ, that the last offices 
dae to a Christian belong. I claim this dust in the name of the 
great Cfeator who has recalled the spirit! " 

With so solemn and commanding a voice and aspect the Chris- 
tian spoke these words, that cTen the crowd forbore to utter 
alond the execration of fear and ha^^d, which in their hearts Ihej 
conceived. And never, perhaps, since Lucifer and the Archangel 
contended for the body of the mighty Lawgiver, was there a more 
striking subject for the painter's genias than that scene exhibited. 
The darit trees — the stately fane — the moon ftiU on the corpse of 
the deceased — the torches tossing wildly to and fro in the rear — 
the various faces of the motley andience — the insensible fomi of 
the Athenian, supported, in the distance : and in the foreground, 
and above all , the forms of Arbaces and the Christen : the first 
drawn to its full height , far taller than the herd around ; his aims 
folded, his brow knit, his eyes fixed, his lip slightly eurled in 
defiance and disdain. The last hearing, on a brow worn and 
furrowed , the majesty of an equal command — the features stem, 
yet frank — the aspect bold , yet open — the quiet dignity of the 
whole form impressed with an ineffable earnestness, hushed, as 
it were, in a solemn sympathy with the awe he himself had created. 
His left hand pointing to the corpse -- his right hand raised to 
heaven. 

The centurion pressed forward again. 

''In the first place, hast thou, Olinthus, or whatever be 
thy name , any proof of the charge thou hast made against Arbaces 
beyond thy vague suspicion?" 

Olinthus remained silent — the Egyptian laughed contemp- 
tuously. 

''Dost thou claim the body of a priest of Isis as one of the 
Nazarene or Christian sect?" 

"I do." 

** Swear then by yon fane, yon statue of Cybele, by yon 
most apeient sacellum in Pompeii, that the dead man embraced 
j'uur faith!" 
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''Vaia man! I disown your idols! I abhor yonr temples! 
Bow can I swear by Cybele then?'* 

"Away! away with the atheist! away! the earth will swallow 
us , if we safier these blasphemers in a sacred grove — &way with 
him to death!'' 

**To the beasts!" added a female voice in the centre of 
the crowd; "we shall have one a-pieee now for the 
lion and tiger!" 

*^If, O Nazarene, thou disbelievest in Cybele, which of our 
gods dost thou own?" resumed the soldier, unmoved by the 
cries around* 
"None!" 

"Hark to him! hark!" cried the crowd, 
"0 vain and blind!" continued the Christian, raising his 
voice, "can you believe in images of wood and stone t Do you 
imagine that they have eyes to see, or ears to hear, or hands to 
help ye? Is yon mute thing can'ed by man's art a goddess? — 
hath it made mankind? — alas ! by mankind was it made. Lo I 
comince yourselves of its nothingness — of your folly! " 

And as he spoke , he strode across to the fane , and ere any o! 
the bystanders were aware of his purpose, he, in his compassion 
or his zeal , struck the statue of wood from its pedestal. 

"See!" tried he, "your goddess cannot avenge herself. Is 
this a thing to worship?" 

Farther words were denied to him; so gross and daring a 
sacrilege — of one , too , of the most sacred of their places of 
worship — filled even the most lukewarm with rage and horror* 
With one accord the crowd rushed upon him, seized, and but 
for the interference of the centurion , they would have torn him 
\b pieces. 

"Peace!" MA the soldier, authotftatively, — "hjfer we 
fiiis insolent blaspheme^r to the ptt){ycr tribunal — time has been 
already wasted. Bear wo both the culprits to the magistrates ; 
plilee the bddy of the priest on the titter -^ carry it te his own 
heme." ' 

At this moment a priest of Isis stepped forward. "I elaiiti 
these remains tceording to the custom of the priesthood." 
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*'The flamea be obeyed," said tbe centurion. ''How is (be 
mnrderer?'' 

' * Insensible , or asleep." 

'* Were his crime less « I contd pity him. On — ** 

Arbaces , as he turned , met the eye of that priest of Isis — it 
was Calenns ; and something theie was in that glance, so sigoificant 
and sinister, that the Egyptian mattered to himself, — 

*' Could he have witnessed the deed?" 

A giri darted from the crowd, and gazed hard on tbe face of 
Olinthus. ''By Jupiter, a stout knave! — I saj, we 
shall have a man for the tiger now; — one for eacb 
beast — huzza!" 

" Huzza ! " shouted the mob ; " a man for the Hon, and another 
for the tiger! Whatluclc! huzza!" 

CHAPTER VII. 

In whicli tbe reader leami the condition of Glancnt. — Friendihip 
teeted. — Ennity loftened. — Love the eame; — becanae the oae 
loTingiiMindl 

The night was somewhat advanced, and fhe gay lounging- 
places of the Pompeians were still crowded. You might obsene 
in the countenances of the various idlers a more earnest expression 
than usual. They talked in large knots and groups, as if they 
sought by numbers to divide the half-painful, half-pleasurable 
anxiety which belonged to the subject on which they conversed : — 
it was a subject of life and death. 

A young man passed briskly by the graceful portico of the 
temple of Fortune — so briskly, indeed, that he came with no 
slight force full against the rotund and comely form of that respec- 
table citizen, Biomed, who was retiring homeward to his soburban 
villa. 

'' Hallo ! " groaned the merchant, recovering with some diffi- 
culty his equilibrium ; "have you no eyes? or do yon think I have 
no feeling? By Jupiter ! you have well-nigh driven out the divioe 
particle ; such another shock , and my soul will be in Hades ! " 
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*'Ah, Diomedl isityou? Forgive my iDadverience. I wad 
absorbed Id thiukiog of the reverses of life. Oar poor friend, 
Glaucus » eii? who could have guessed it?" 

'^Well, bat tell me, Glodius, is he really to be tried by the 
senate?" 

*' Tes ; they say the crime is of so extraordinary a nature , that 
the senate itself must adjudge it; and so the lictors are to induct 
him* formally." 

^* He has been accused publicly then?" 
** To be sure ; where have you been not to hear that? " 
'* Why, I have only just returned from Neapolis, whither 1 
vent on business the very morning after his crime ; — so shocliing, 
and at my house the same night that it happened ! " 

" There is no doubt of his guilt /' said Glodius , shrugging bis 
shoulders; '*and as these crimes take precedence of all little un- 
dignified peccadilloes , they will hasten to finish the sentence pre- 
vious to the games." 

**The games! Good gods!" replied Diomed, with t slight 
shudder; '^can they adjudge him to the beasts? --- so young « so 
rich!" 

**Trae; but then he is a Greek. Had he been a Roman, It 
would have been a thousand pities. These foreigners can be borne 
with in their prosperity; but in adversity we must not forget that 
they are in reality slaves. However, we of the upper classes are 
always tender-hearted ; and he would certainly get off tolerably well 
if be were left to us ; for, between ourselves, what is a paltry priest 
of Isis? what Isls herself? But the common people are sapersti- 
tious ; they clamour for the blood of the sacrilegious one. It is 
dangerous not to give way to public opinion." 

** And the blasphemer — the Christian, or Nazarene, or what- 
ever else he be called ? " 

**0h» poor dog! if he will sacrifice toCybele or Isis, he will 
be pardoned — if not, the tiger has him. At least, so I suppose; 
but the trial will decide. We talk while the urn 's still empty. 

' PUn. Ep. ii. 11, 12 s ▼.4,13. 
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And the Greek may yet escape the deadly 8* c^ his own alphabet* 
Bat enongh of this gloomy subject. How is the fair InliaT " 

"WeD, I fancy.- 

** Commend me to her. Bntharki the door yonder creaks on 
Its hinges ; it is the house of the prstor. Who comes forth? By 
Pollaii it is the Egyptian! What can he want with onr official 
friend?- 

*' Some conference touching the murder, doubtless," replied 
Diomed; ''but what was supposed to be the inducement to the 
crime? Glaucus was to have married the priest's sister/' 

'* Tes, some say Apscides refused the alliance. It mi^t have 
been a sudden quarrel. Glaucus was evidently inebriate — nay, 
so much 80 as to have been quite insensible when taken up , and I 
hear is still delirious — whether with wine , terror » remorse , the 
Furies « or the Bacchanals , I cannot say.** 

'*Foor fellow ! — he has good counsel?** 

** The best — Cains PoUio , an eloquent fellow enough. PolHo 
has been hiring all the poor gentlemen and well-bom spendthrifts 
of Pompeii Co dress shabbily and sneak about, swearfng their 
friendship to Glaucus (who would not have spoken to than to be 
made emperor I — I will do him jnstiee , he was a gentleman in 
his choice of acquaintance), and trying to melt the stony citizens 
into pity. But it won't do ; Isis is mightily popular just at this mo- 
ment." 

''And, by the by, I have some merchandise at Alexandria. 
Tes, Isis cmght to be protected." 

"Ihie; 80 farewell, old gentleman: we shall meet soon; if 
not , we mvst have a friendly bet at the amphitheatre. AU my cal- 
culations are confounded by this cursed misfortune of Glaucus I 
He had bet on Lydon the gladiator; I must make up my tal>lets 
elsewhere. Tale!" 

Leaving the less active Diomed to regain his viOa , Giodliis 
strode on, humming a Greek air, and perfuming the night with 
the odours that steamed from his snowy garments and flowing 
locks. 



* 0f the initial of &dvatoq (Death), the condeioniAg letter of the 
Greeks, ai C wae of the Romaae. 
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«'lf/' thought he, ''Oiaucas feed the lion, Jnlia will no longer 
hare a person to love better than me : she vffl certainly dote on 
me; — and so, I suppose, I must marry. By the gods! the 
twelve lines begin to fail — men look suspiciously at my hand 
when it rattles the dice. That infernal Salinst insinuates cheating; 
and if it be discovered that the ivoiy is cogged , why farewell to the 
merry supper and the perfumed billet; — Godius is undone! 
Better marry, then, while I may, renounce gaming, and push 
my fortune (or rather the gentle Julia's) at the imperial court/' 

Thus muttering the schemes of his ambition , if by that high 
name the projects of Clodius may be called, the gamester found 
himself suddenly accosted; he turned and beheld the dark brow of 
Arbaces. 

'*Hail, noble Clodius! pardon my interruption; and inform 
me, I pray you, which is the house of Sailust?" 

" It is but a few yards hence, wise Aj'baces. But does Sallust 
entertain to-night? " 

'* I know not ," answered the Egyptian ; '* nor am I , perhaps, 
one of those whom he would seek as a boon companion. But thou 
knowesl that his house holds the person of Glaucus , the mur- 
derer?" 

"Ay! he, good-hearted epicure, believes in the Greek's in- 
nocence! Ton remind me that he has become his surety; and, 
therefore, till the trial, is responsible for his appearance.* Well, 
Sallnst's house is better than a prison , especially that wretched 
hole in the forum. But for what can y o u seek Glaucus ? " 

'*Why, noble Clodius , if we could save him from eiecution 
it would be well. The condemnation of the rich is a blow upon so- 
ciety itself. I should like to confer with him — for I hear he has 
recovered his senses — and ascertain the motives of his crime ; 
they may be so extenuating as to plead in his deface.*' 
** Y6u are benevolent , Arbaces." 

''Benevolence is the duty of one who aspires to wfsd^tn," 
replied the E^tian, modestly. ''Which way lies Sallust's man- 
sion?" 



* If ti criminal conld obtain surety (called vades in capital offences), 
he was not compelled to lie in prison till after sentence. 
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'U wfll shew yoa^" said Clodius, "if you ipiU suffer me to 
accompaoyyoa a few steps. Bat, pray what has become of the 
poor girl who was to have wed the Athenian — the sister of the 
mardered priest?" 

**Alas! well-nigh insane. Sometimes she atters Impreca- 
tions on the murderer — then suddenly stops short — then cries, 
* But why curse ? Oh , my brother ! Glaucns was n o t thy mur- 
derer — never will I believe it!' Then she begins again, and 
again stops short « and mutters awfolly to herself , *Tet if it wen 
indeed he?'" 

'*Unfortnnate lone!" 

*'But it is weO for her that those solemn cares to the dead 
which religion enjoins have hitherto greatly absorbed her atteDtion 
from Glaucns and herself ; and, in the dimness of her senses, she 
scarcely seems aware that Glaucus is apprehended and on the eve 
of trial. When the funeral rites are performed , her apprehension 
wiO return ; and theo I fear me much, that her friends wHl be re« 
volted by seeing her run to succour and aid the murderer of her 
brother!" 

*' Such scandal should he prevented.** 

" I trust I h a V e taken precautions to that effect. I am her law- 
ful guardian^ and have just succeeded in obtaining permission to 
escort her, afler the burial of ApscideSy to my own house; there, 
please the gods ! she will be secure." 

** You have done well, sage Arbaces. And, now, yonder is 
the bouse of Sallust. The gOjds keep you! Tet, hark you, Ar- 
baces. — why so gloomy and unsocial? Men say you can be gay, 
— why not let me initiate you into the pleasures of Pompeii? — I 
flatter myself no one knows them better." 

"I thank you,' noble Clodius; under your auspices, 1 might 
venture, I think, towearthephilyra: but, at my age, 1 should 
be an awkward pupil." 

*' Oh, never fear; I have made converts of fellows of seventy. 
The rich, too, are never old." 

'< You flatter me. At some future time I will remind you of 
your promise." 
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*' Toa may command Marcos Clodios at all times ; — and so, 
vale!" 

'^Now,** said the Egyptian, soliloqoizing, ''I am not wan- 
tonly a man of blood ; I woald willingly save this Greeic, If, by con- 
fessing the crime, he will lose himself for ever to lone, an^ for 
ever free me from the chance of discovery ; and lean save him by 
persuading Julia to own the philter, which will be held his excuse. 
But if he do not confess the crime, why Julia must be shamed from 
the confession , and he must die ! — die , lest he prove my rival 
with the living — die, that he may be my proxy with the dead! 
Will he confess? — can he not be persuaded that in his delirium 
he struck the blow? To me it would give far greater safety than 
even his death. Hem ! we must hazard the experiment." 

Sweeping along the narrow street, Arbaces now approached 
the house of Sallost, when he beheld a dark form wrapped In a 
cloak, and stretched at length across the threshold of the door. 

So still lay the figure, and so dim was Its outline, that any other 
than Arbaces might have felt a superstitious fear, lest he beheld 
one of those grim le mures, who, above all other spots, haunted 
the threshold of the homes they formerly possessed. But not for 
Arbaces were such dreams. 

*'Bise!" said he, touching the figure with his foot; 'Uhou 
obstmctest the way ! " 

**HaI who art thou?" cried the form , in a sharp tone; and 
as she raised herself from the ground , the stariight fell fall on the 
pale face and fixed but sightless eyes of Nydia the Thessalian. 
*' Who art thou? I know the burden of thy voice." 

'* Blind girl ! what dost thou here at this late hour? He ! — is 
this seeming thy sex or years? Home, giri!" 

'* I know thee," said Nydia, in a low voice; *' then art Arba- 
ces, the Egyptian : " then, as if inspired by some sudden impulse, 
she flung herself at his feet, and clasping his knees, exdabned, 
in a wild and passionate tone, '*0, dread and potent man! save 
him — save him ! he is not guilty — it is I ! He lies within y ID •— 
dying , and I — I am the hateful cause ! And they will not admit 
me to hha — Ihej spurn the blind girl from the hall. Oh, heal 
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him! thocrliQOwest some herb — some spell — some eorndter- 
charm , for it is a potion that hath vroaght this frenzy! '' 

'* Hash, ehild ! I know all — thoa forgettest that laecompuifed 
Julia to the saga's home. Doubtless her hand admiDistered the 
draught; but her reputation demands thy silence. Reproadi not 
thyself — what must be, must: meanwhile, I seek the criminal 
— he may yet be saved. Away 1 " 

Thus saying, Arbaees extricated himself from the clasp of the 
despairing Thessaiian , and knocked loudly at the door. 

In a few moments the heavy bars were heard saddenly to 
yidd, and the porter, half opening the door, demanded who was 
there. 

''Arbaees — important business to SallusI, relative to Gka- 
cus. I come from the prstor. " 

The porter, half yawning, half groaning, admitted tha taJi 
form of the Egyptian. Nydia sprang forward. *^ How is he 7" 
she cried ; '* tell me — tell me T' 

'*Ho, mad girl! is it thou still? — for shame! Why, the; 
say he is sensible." 

''The gods be praised ! — and you will not admit me? Ah ! 1 
beseech thee — " 

"Admit thee! — no. A pretty salute I should prepare for 
these shoulders were I to admit such things as thou ! Go home ! " 

The door closed , and Nydia , with a deep sigh , laid herself 
down once more on the cold stones; and, wrapping her cloak 
round her face, resumed her weary vigil. 

Meanwhile , Arbaees bad already gained the triclinium wherd 
Sallust, with bis favourite freedman, sat late at supper. 

"What ! Arbaees ! and at this hour . — Accept this ^up.** 

"Nay, gentle Sallust; it is on business, not pleastire, that I 
ventnre to disturb tbee. How doth thy charge? — they say fai the 
town that he has recovered sense." 

"Alas! and truly," replied the good-natured but thooghtiess 
SaHust , wiping the tear from his eyes; "but so shattered are his 
nerves and frame that I scarcely reeofgflise the briiiaat and gay 
earouser I was wont to know. Tet, strange to say, he canoot 
account for the cause of the sudden frenzy th^it seized hkn«— he 
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reUins ]^ a dim consciousness of what halh passed ; and , de- 
spite thy witness , wise Egyptian, solemnly upholds his innocence 
of the death of Apscides." 

^^SaDust/' said Arbaces, gravely, '^there is much In thy 
friend's case that merits a peculiar indulgence; and ooold we 
learn from his tips the confession and the cause of his crime, much 
might be yet hoped from the mercy of the senate; for the senate, 
thou knowest, hath the power either to mitigate or to sharpen 
the law. Therefore it is that I have conferred with (he highest au- 
thority of the city, and obtained his permission to hold a private 
conference this night with the Athenian. To*morrow, thou 
knowest, the trial comes on." 

*<Well," said Sallust, *Hhou wilt be worthy of thy eastern 
name and fame if thou canst learn aught from him ; but thou 
mayst try. Poor Glancus ! — and he had such an eicellent appe- 
tite ! He eats nothing now ! ** 

The benevolent epicure was moved sensibly at this thought. He 
sighed, and ordered his slaves to refill his cup. 

** Night wanes," said the Egyptian; '* suffer me to see tby 
ward now." 

Sallust nodded assent, and led the way to a small chamber, 
guarded without by two dozing slaves. The door opened ; at the 
request of Arbaces, Sallust withdrew — the Egyptian was aloue 
with Glancus. 

One of those tall and graceful candelabra common to that day, 
supporting a single lamp , burned beside the narrow bed. Its 
rays fell palely over the face of the Athenian , and Arbaces was 
moved to see how sensibly that countenance had changed. The 
rich colour was gone , the cheek was sunk , the lips were convul- 
sed and pallid ; (ierce had been the struggle between reason and 
madness, life and de^th. The youth, the 9trength of Glaucus 
had conquered ; but the freshness of blood and soul — the life of 
life, its glory and its «est, ^ere gone for eTer.« 

The Egyptian seated himself quietly beside the bed; Glaueos 
Btill lay mute and unconscious of his presence. At length , after 
Ci considerable paqse, Arbaces thus spoke «-*^ 
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**Glaiicii8, we hare been enemies. I come to thee alone, and 
in the dead of night — thy firiend , perhaps thy saTionr." 

As the steed starts from the path of the tiger , Glaucns sprang 
op breathless — alarmed, panting at the abrupt Toice, the sad- 
den apparition of his foe. Their eyes met, and neither, fwsome 
moments , had power to withdraw his gaze. The flush went and 
came over the face of the Athenian, and the bronzed cheelL of the 
Egyptian grew a shade more pale. At length, with an inward 
groan, Glancns tnmed away, drew his hand across his brow, sooIl 
baclt, and mattered, — 

**Am I still dreaming?" 

"No, Glancns, thon art awalie. By this right hand and ray 
father's head, thon seest one who may save thy life. Bark! I 
Imow what thon hast done, bat I know also its excnse, of which 
thon thyself art ignorant. Thoo hast committed mnrder, it is 
trne — a sacrilegioas mnrder : frown not — start not — these 
eyes saw it. Bat I can saye thee — I can prove how thon wert 
bereaved of sense, and made not a free-thinking and fr«e-acting 
man. Bat in order to save thee, thou must confess thy crime. 
Sign bat this paper, acknowledging (by hand in the death of Ape- 
eides, and thon shalt avoid the fatal nm." 

"What words are these? — Harder and Aposeides! — Did I 
not see him stretched on the groand bleeding and a corpse? and 
wooldst thoa persaade me that / did the deed? Man, thoa 
liest!— Away!" 

"Be not rash — Glaacas, be not hasty; the deed is proved. 
Come, come, thoa mayst well be excused for not recalling the act 
of thy delirium, and which thy sober senses would have shunned 
even to contemplate. But let me try to refresh thy exhausted 
and weary memory. Thou knowest thou wert walking with the 
priest, disputing about his sister; thon knowest he was Intole- 
rant, andhalfaNazarene, and he sought to convert thee, and ye 
had hot words; and he calumniated thy mode of life, and swore 
he would not marry lone to thee — and then, in thy wrath and 
thy frenzy, thon didst strike the sadden blow. Come, come; 
you can recollect this? — read this papyrus, it runs to that elfect— 
sign it, and thon art saved." 
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^'Barbarian, give me the written He , that I may tear it ! / the 
mnrderer of lone's brother! f confess to have injnred one hair of 
the head of him she loved! . Let me rather perish a thoasand 
times!'' 

*' Beware!" saidArbaces, in a low and hissing tone; ''there 
is but one choice ~ thy confession and thy signature, or the 
amphitheatre and the lion's maw ! " 

As the Egyptian fixed his eyes upon the snfferer, he hailed 
with joy the signs of evident emotion that seized the latter at these 
words. A slight shudder passed over the Athenian's frame — his 
lip fell — an expression of sudden fear and wonder betrayed 
itself in his brow and eye. 

"Great gods!" he said, in a low voice, ''what reverse is 
this? It seems but a little day since life laughed out from amidst 
roses — lone mine — youth , health , love , lavishing on me their 
treasures; and now — pain, madness, shame, death! And for 
what? what have I done ? Oh , I am mad still ! " 

"Sign, and be saved!" said the soft sweet voice of the 
Egyptian. 

"Tempter, never," cried Glaucns, in the reaction of rage. 
"Thou knowest me not; thou knowest not the haughty soul of an 
Athenian ! The sudden face of death might appal me for a mo- 
ment, but the fear is over. Dishonour appals for ever! Who 
will debase his name to save his life? who exchange dear thoughts 
for sullen days? who will belie himself to shame, and stand 
blackened in the eyes of glory and of love ? If to earn a few years 
ofpolloted life there be so base a coward, dream not, dull bar- 
barian of Egypt ! to find him in one who has trod the same sod as 
Harmodins , and drunk the same air as Socrates. Go ! leave me 
to live without self-reproach — or to perish without fear I " 

"Bethink thee well! the lion's fangs ; the hoots of the brutal 
mob; the vulgar gaze on thy dying agony and mutOated limbs; 
thy name degraded ; thy corpse nnburied ; the shame thou wonldst 
avoid clinging to thee for aye and ever ! " 

"Thou ravest! thou art the madman! Shame is not in the 
loss of other men's esteem, — it is in the loss of our own. Wilt 
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thoa go? — my eyes loathe the sii^t of thee I bating eTer, 1 de- 
spise thee now!" 

'' I go I " said Arbaces , stang and exasperated , but nol wiUi- 
oat some pitying admiration of his Tictim. **I go; we meet 
twice again — once at the Trial , once at the Death ! Farewell!" 

The Egyptian rose slowly, gathered his robes aboat him, 
and left the chamber. He sought Sallnst for a moment » whose 
eyes began to reel with the vigils of the enp : ''He is still iineon- 
scious, or stUl obstinate ; there is no hope for him." 

''Say not so," replied Sallnst, who felt but little reseotmeot 
against the Athenian's accuser, for he possessed no great austerity 
of virtue , and was rather moved by his friend's reverses than per- 
suaded of his innocence, — "say not so, my Egyptian! so good 
a drinker shall be saved if possible. Bacchus against Isis ! " 

*'We shall see," said (he gyptian. 

Sullenly the bolts were again withdrawn — the door unclosed; 
Arbaces was in the open street; and poor Nydia once more started 
from her long watch. 

"Wilt thou save him? " she cried , clasping her hands. 

"Child, follow me home; I would speak to thee — U Is for 
his sake I ask it." 

"And thou wilt save him?" 

No answer came forth to the thirsting ear of the bQnd girl ; Ar- 
baces bad already proceeded far up the street; she hesitated a mo- 
ment , and then followed his steps in silence, 

"I must secure this girl," said he, musingly, "lest she give 
evidence of the philter; as to the vain Julia, she will not betray 
herself." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A clasBic foveial. 

WuiiiE Arbaces had been thus employed , Sorrow and Death 
were la the house o^ lone. It was the night preceding the mom in 
which the solemn funeral rites were to be deereed to the remains 
of the murdered Apscides. The corpse had been removed from 
the temple of Isis to the konse of the nearest surviving relativei 
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and lone had heard , at the same hreath , the death of her brother 
and the accusation, against her betrothed. That Grst violent 
anguish which blants the sense to all but itself, and the forbearing 
silence of her slaves, had prevented her learning minutely the 
eircumstances attendant on the fate of her lover. His illness , his 
frenzy, and his approaching trial, were unknown to her. She 
learned only the accusation against him , and at once indignantly 
rejected it ; nay, on hearing that Arbaces was the accuser , she 
required no more to induce her Grmly and solemnly to believe that 
the Egyptian himself was the criminal. But the vast and ab- 
sorbing impartance attached by the ancients to the performance of 
every ceremonial connected with the death of a relation, had, as 
yet , confined her woe and her convictions to the chamber of the 
deceased. Alas ! it was not for her to perform that tender and 
touching office , which obliged the nearest relative to endeavour to 
catch the last breath — the parting soul — of the beloved one : but 
it was hers to close the straining eyes , the distorted lips : to watch 
by the consecrated day, as, fresh bathed and anointed, it lay in 
festive robes upon the ivory bed ; to strew the couch with leaves 
and flowers, and to renew the solemn cypress -branch at the 
threshold of the door. And in these sad offices, in lamentation and 
in prayer, lone forgot herself. It was among the loveliest customs 
of the ancients to bury the young at the morning twilight; for, as 
they strove to give the softest interpretation to death, so they 
poetically imagined that Aurora, who loved the young , had stolen 
them to her embrace; and though in the instance of the murdered 
priest this fable could not appropriately cheat the fancy, the 
general custom was still preser^ ed. * 

The stars were fading one by one from the grey heavens , and 
night slowly receding before the approach of morn , when a dark 
group stood motionless before Ione*s door. High and slender 
torches, made paler by the unmellowed dawn, cast their light 
over various countenances , hushed for the moment in one solemn 
and intent expression. And now there rose a slow and dismal 

Tbif WW futiuor a Greek than a Roman caitom; bnt the reader vrlU 
ebsecve, that 1b the citiei of Magna Graecia the Greek customi anA tn- 
pentitiou* -were ranch minglcil with the Rooiaa. 
Pompeii, 20 
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music , which sccorded sadly with the rite , and floated far along 
the desolate and breathless streets ; while a cbonis of female voices 
(the PrieGcs so often cited by the Roman poets} , accompanyiog 
IheTlbicen and the Mysian Ante , woke the following strain : — 

THE FUNERAL DIRGE. 

" O^er the lAd threthold , where the cypres • bough 

SappUnti the roie that ihonlii adoio thy home , 
On the lait pilgrimage on earth that now 

Await! thee , wanderer to Cocjtua , come ! 
DarUy we woo, and weeping we inrite — 

Death ia thy host ^ hit banquet aaka thy aonl^ 
Thy garlands hang within the Honae of Night, 

And the black atream alone ahall BU thy bowl. 
No more for thee the laughter and the long. 

The jocnnd night — the glory of the day! 
The Argive daughters* at their laboun longi 

The bell-bird awooping on ita Titan prey — 
The false Aeolides*' upheaTing stow, 

0*er the eternal hill, the eternal stone; 
Tne crowned Lydian,*** In his parching woe. 

And green Callirrhoe*s monster-headed 8on,*f — 
These shalt thou see, dim-shadow*d through the dark» 

Which makes the sky of Pluto*a dreary shore; 
liO ! where thou stand'st, pale-gaziag on the bark 

That waits our rile f^ to bear thee trembling o*er I 
Come, then! nomoredelajl — the phantom pines 

Amidst the Unbnried for its latest home; 
0*er the grey sky the torch impatient shines — 

Come, mourner, forth! — the lost one bids thee come!** 

As the hymn died away, the groap parted in twain ; and placed 
upon a couch, spread with a purple pall, the corpse of Apscides 
was carried forth, with the feet foremost. The designator, or 
marshal of the sombre ceremonial, accompanied by his torch- 
bearers, clad in black, gave the signal, and the procession moved 
dreadly on. 

First went the musicians, playing a slow march — the solem- 
nity of the lower instruments broken by many a louder and wilder 

* TheDanaidei ** Sisyphus. 

•" Tantalus. f Oeryoa. 

•\f The most idle novel>reader need scarcely be reminded, that not 
till after the funeral rites were the dead carried over the Styx. 
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barst of ttie funeral tniiijpet: neit followed the hfred moaroers, 
chanting their dirges to the dead; and the female Tofces were 
mingled with those of boys , whose tender years made still more 
striking the contrast of life and death — the fresh leaf and the 
withered one. Bat the players, the bnffooiis, the archimimus 
(whose dnty it was to personate the dead) — these, the customary 
attendants at ordinary funerals, were banished from a funeral 
attended with so many terrible associations. 

The priests of Isis came neit in their snowy garments , bare* 

footed , and supporting sheaves of com ; while before the corpse 

were carried the images of the deceased and his many Athenian 

forefathers. And behind the bier followed , amidst her women, 

the sole surviying relative of the dead — her head bare , her locks 

dishevelled, her face paler than marble, but composed and stUl, 

save ever and anon, as some tender thought, awakened by the 

music, flashed upon' the dark lethargy of woe, she covered that 

countenance with her hands , and sobbed unseen ; for hers was 

not the noisy sorrow, the shrill lament, the ungovemed gesture, 

which characterized those who honoured less faithfully. In that 

age , as in all , the channel of deep grief flowed hushed and still. 

And so the procession swept on, till It had traversed the 
streets, passed the city gate, and gained the Place of Tombs 
without the wall , which the traveller yet beholds. 

Raised in the form of an altar — of unpolished pine, amidst 
whose interstices were placed preparations of combustible matter 
— stood the ftineral pyre ; and around it drooped the dark and 
gloomy cypresses so consecrated by song to the tomb. 

As soon as the bier was placed upon the pile , the attendants 
parting on either side, lone passed up to the couch, and stood 
before the unconscious clay for some moments motionless and 
silent. The features of the dead had been composed firom the first 
agonized expression of violent death. Hushed for ever the terror 
and the doubt, the contest of passion, the awe of religion, the 
straggle of the past and present, the hope and the horror of the 
future ! — of all that racked and desolated the breast of that young 
aspirant to the Holy of Life , what trace was visible in the awful 
serenity of that impenetrable brow and unbreathing lip? The siste^ 

•20* 
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gued, and not a sound was heard amidst the crowd; there was 
something tenlble, yet softenini^, also, in the silence; and when 
it broKe, it brolte sadden and abrupt -^ it brolie with a lond and 
passionate cry — the vent of long-smothered despair. 

"My brother! ifpj broths!" cried the poor orplian^ fUfing 
upon the conch ; " thou whom the worm on thy path feared not — 
what enemy conldst thou provolie? Oh, is it in tmth cone to 
this? Awalce! awake! we grew together! Are we thns torn 
asunder? Thou art not dead — thoa sleepest. Awake! awake!" 

The sound of her piercing voice aroused the sympathy of the 
mourners, and they broke into loud and rude lament. This 
startled, this recalled lone ; she looked hastily and confusedly op, 
as if for the first time sensible of the presence of those around. 

**Ah!" she murmured with a shiver, '*we are not then 
alone!'* 

With that, after a brief pause, she rose: and Mr pale and 
beautiful countenance was again composed and rigid. With fond 
and trembling hands, she unclosed the lids of tbe deceased;* 
but when the dull glazed eye, no longer beaming with love and life, 
mothers, she shrieked aloud , as if she had seen a spectce. Once 
more recovering herself, she kissed again and again the lids^ the 
lips, the brow; and with mechanic and unconscioiis hand, re- 
ceived from the high-priest of her brother's temple the funeral 
torch. 

The sudden burst of music , the sudden sopg of the i«ouniers> 
announced the birth of the sanctifying flame. 

HYMN TO THE VflfiD, 

1. 

*^0n thy conch of cloud rccliaed, 
Wake, toft and lacred Wintl! 
Soft and lacred will we name tliee , 
Whosoe'er the eire tbat claim tliee — 
Whether old Awter'a dntky child. 
Or the lood son of Eonit wild; 
Or hit** who o'er the darkling deeps. 
From the bleak North, !■ tempeet •weepej 

• Pliny, u. ai. '♦ .Boreae. 
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Still thalt tboa leem «s diMn- to nt 
At flovery-crown^A Ztphyrtig , 
When, through twilight*! starry dev. 
Trembling, he hutei hiz nymph* to woo ! 

9. 
Lot our lilTer centen iwinging, 
Perfnnet o*er thy path are flinging, — 
Ne*er o'er Tempe'e breathlesi valleyi , 
Ne'er o'er Cypria*e cedarn alleys , — 
Or the Roie-iiie*e** moonlit s«a , 
Floated eweett more worthy tKee. 
Lo I around oar Taeei sending 
Myrrh and nard wit!i caisia blending } 
Paving air wiffa odonri meet 
For thy lilTer-eaadaird feet! 

S. 

Angnst and everlaitlng alrl 

The aonree of all tliat breathe and be^ 
From the mate clay before thee bear 

The feed* it took from the«! 
Aspire, bright flame I aspire 1 

Wild windl — awake, av2lce! 
Thine own, solemn Fire! 

OA£r, tbino own retake 1 

4: 

It comes! itcomei! Lol itiweeps. 
The Wind we invoke the while ! 
And crackles, and darts, and leapa 

The light on the holy pile ! 
It rises! its wings interweave 
With the flamea, — how they howl and heave / 

Tots^d, wUrl*d to and fro. 

How the flame-terpenta glow! 

Rushing higher and higher. 

On ~ on, fearfal Fire! 

Thy giant Umbii twined 

With the arms of the WIndl 
Lol the elements meet on the throne 
Of death — to reclaim their own! 

5. 
Swing, swing the censer roand — 
Tnne the strings to a softer lonnd ! 

• Flora. •• Rhodes. 
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From the ch^ni of thy earthly teil, 
From tbe claip of thjr mortal coil. 
From the priion where clay confined thee* 
The baada of the FUme nnbiad thee I 
O Sonll thoa art free — all free! 

Ae the windt in their ceaicleie chaie. 

When they ruih o'er their airy sea, 
Thou mayitt speed through the realmi of space — 

No felter ii forged for thee! 
Rejoice! o'er the sluggard tide 
Of the Stya thy bark can glide. 
And thy steps evermore shall rove 
Thropgb the glades of the happy grove i 
Where, far from theluath'd Cocytns, 
The lovti and the lost invite qs. 
TAoq art slave to the earth bo more! 

0, Bont, thoQ art ft eed ! — aadvef — 
Ah! when shall our toil be o'ert 

Ah! when ihall we reet with theet" 

And DOW high and far into the dtwoing skies broke the fragrant 
fire; it flashed lominously across the gloomy cypresses — it shot 
above the massive walls of the neighbouring city; and the early 
fisherman started to behold the blaze reddening on the waves of 
the creeping sea. 

But lone sat down apart and alone, and, leaning her face upon 
her hands, saw not the flame, nor heard the lamentation or the 
music : she felt only one sense of lonelfness , — she had not yet 
arrived to that hallowing sense Oi comfort , when we know that we 
are not alone — that the dead are with us ! 

The breeze rapidly aided the effect of the combustibles placed 
within the pile. By degrees the flame wavered, lowered, dimmed, 
and slowly , by fits and unequal starts , died away — emblem of 
life itself; where, just before, all was restlessness and flame, 
now lay the doll and smouldering ashes. 

The last sparks were extinguished by the attendants — the 
embers were collected. Steeped in tbe rarest wine and the cost- 
liest odours, the remains were placed in a silver urn ^ which was 
solemnly stored in one of the neighbouriog sepulchres beside the 
road ; end they placed within it the vial full of tears, and the small 
coin which poetry still consecrated to the grim boatman. And the 
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sepulchre was covered with flowers and chaplets, and incense kin- 
dled on the altar, and the tomb hung round with many lamps. 

But the next day , when the priest returned with fresh oflerings 
to the tomb, he found that to the relics of heathen superstition 
some unl£nown hands had added a green palm-branch. He suf- 
fered it to remain , unknowing that it was the sepulchral emblem 
of Christianity. 

When the above ceremonies were over, one of the Prsfics 
three times sprinkled the mourners from the purifying branch of 
laurel, uttering the last word, *'Ilicet!" — Depart! ~ and 
the rite was done. 

But Grst they paused to utter — weepingly and many times — 
the affecting farewell, ''Salve Eternum!" And as lone yet 
lingered, they woke the parting strain. 

SALVE ETERNUM. 

1. 

"Rarewell, loal departed! 
Farewell , sacred nm ! 
Bereaved and broken-hearted* 

Te earth the moamera turn! 
To the dim and drear j shore , 
ThoQ art fone our steps before! 
Bnt thither the swift Ilonn lead vf , 
And thou dost but awhile precede nsl 

Salve ' salTO ! 
Loved vra, and then solemn cell. 
Mate ashes! — farewell, farewell! 

Salve — saWa! 

Ilieet ^ ire licet — 
Ah , vainly would we part! 
Thy tomb is the faithful heart. 
Abont evermore we bear tiiee ; 
For who from the heart can tear theel 
Vainly we aprinkle o*er as 

The drops of the cleansiog streaaii 
And vainly bright before ns 

The lastral fire shall beam. 
For where is th« charm expelling 
Thy thought from ita lacred dwelling ? 
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Onr grieft are thy Imieral feast. 
And Memorjr tiiy BwarniBg prieat. 

Salvt -* salve I 



lltcet — irelicetl 
The spark from the bearth is gone 

WhareTer the air iliall bear it} 
The elements take their ova — 

The shadows receiTO thy spirit. 
It will soothe thee to feel our grief. 

As thon glid^st by the Gloomy River 
If loTe may in life be brief. 

In death it is fix*d for ever. 

Salre^kalve! 
In the hall which onr feasts illnme. 
The rose for an hoar may bloom ; 
But the cypress that decks ti&e tomb — 
The cypress is green for ever! 

Salre — sabre!** 



CHAPTER IX. 

In which an advcntart happens to lone. 

Whclr some stayed behind to share with the priests the luoerai 
banquet » lone and her handmaids took homeward their melan- 
choly way. And now (the last duties to her brother performed) 
her mind awoke from its absorption, and she thonght of her affi- 
anced , and the dread charge against him« Not — as we have 
before said — attaching a momentary belief to the unnatoral ac- 
casation , but nursing the darkest suspicion against Arbaees, she 
felt that justice to her lover and to her murdered relative demanded 
her to seek the prstor, and communicate her Impression, unsup- 
ported as it might be. Questioning her maidens, who had hitherto 
— - kindly anxious , as I have said , to save her the additional 
agony — refrained from informing her of the state of Glaucus, sin 
learned that he had been dangerously ill; that he was in custody, 
under the roof of Sallust ; that the day of his trial was appointed. 

*' Averting gods!" she exclaimed; ''and have I been so long 
forgetful of him ? Have I seemed to shun him ? O ! let me hasten 
to do him justice — to shew that I , the nearest relative of the 
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dead, believe bfm innocent of the charge. Quick! qDiclt! — let 
us fly. Let me soothe — tend — cheer Urn ! and if they will not 
believe me ; if they will not yield to my conviction ; if they sentence 
him to exile or to death, let me share the sentence with him ! '* 

Instinctively she hastened her pace , confused and bewildered, 
scarce knowing whither she went ; now designing 6rst to seek the 
praetor , and now to rusbi to the chamber of Glaucus. She hurried 
on — she passed the gate of the city — she was in the long street 
leading up the town. The houses were opened , but none were yet 
astir in the streets; the life of the city was scarce awake — when, 
lo ! she came suddenly upon a small knot of men standing beside 
a covered litter* A tall figure stepped from the midst of them , and 
lone shrieked aloud to beh&ld Arbaces. 

"Fair lone!" said he, gently, and appearing not to heed her 
alarm: '*my ward, my pupil! forgive me if I disturb thy pious 
sorrows; bat the prstor, solicitous of thy honour, and anxious 
that thou mayst not rashly be implicated in the coming trial; 
knowing the strange embarrassment of thy state (seeking justice 
for thy brother, but dreading punishment to thy betrothed) — • 
sympathizing, too, with thy unprotected and friendless condition, 
and deeming it harsh that thou shouldst be suffered to actunguided 
and mourn alone — hath wisely and paternally confided thee to the 
care of thy lawful guardian. Behold the writing which intrusts thee 
to my charge!" 

** Dark Egyptian ! " cried lone , drawing herself proudly aside ; 
* ' begone I It is thou that hast slain my brotiier ! Is it to thy eare, 
thy hands yet reeking with his blood , that they will give the sistert 
Ha! thou tamest pale ! thy co^cieace smites thee ! thou trerablest 
at the tlranderbolt of the avenging god ! Pass on , and leav^ me to 
my woe!" 

'*Thy sorrows unstring thy reason , lone," said Arbaees , at- 
tempting in vafai Ifo nsaal calmness of tone. '*! forgive thee. 
Tbon wilt find me now , as ever, thy surest friend. But the public 
streets are not the fitting place for us to confer — for me to console 
thee. Approach, slaves! Come, my sweet charge, the litter 
awaits thee." 
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The amazed and teriiGed atteodaots gathered round lone , and 
clung to her knees. 

'*Arbaces/' said the eldest of the maidens , ''this is surely 
not the law ! For nine days after the funeral » is it not wiitteo that 
the relatives of the deceased shali not be molested in their homes, 
or interrupted in their solitary grief?" 

'* Woman I " returned Arbaces , imperiously waving his hand, 
"to place a ward under the roof of her guardian is not against the 
funeral laws. I tell thee, IhaYetheOatoftheprstor. This delay 
is indecorous. Place her in the litter ! " 

So saying, he threw his arm firmly round the shrinking form 
of lone. She drew hack , gazed earnestly in his face , and then 
burst into hysterical laughter: — 

'*Ha,.ha! this is well — wed! Excellent guardian — paternal 
law! Ha, ha!" And, startled herself at the dread echo of that 
shrill and maddened laughter, she sunk, as it died away , lifeless 

upon the ground A minute more, and Aribacet had liHed 

her into the litter. The bearers moved swiftly on, and the sn- 
fortunate lone was soon home from the sight of her weeping hand* 
maids. 

CHAPTER X. 

What beeoBet of Njdia ia the houfe of Arbacei. — The Egyptian feels 
companion for GUncni . — Companion Ib often a veiy vieleee Tiii* 
tor to the fl^nilty. 

It will be remembered that, at the ^ommand of Arbaees , Ny- 
dia followed the Egyptian to his home , and conversing there with 
her he learned , from the confession of her despair and remoiWy 
that her hand, and not Julia's, had administered to Glancnsthe 
fatal potion. At another time the Egyptian might haye conceived 
a philosophical interest in sounding the depths and origin of the 
strange and absorbUig passion which , in blindness and in slavery, 
this singular girl had dared to cherish; but at present he spared 
no thought Ik'om himself. As, after her confession, the poor 
Nydia threw herself on her knees before him , and besought him to 
restore the health and save the life of Glaucus -- for in her youtb 
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aod ignorance she imagloed the dark magician all-powerful to 
effect both — Arbaces , with unheeding ears , was noting only the 
new eipediency of detaiotng Nydia a prisoner until the trial and 
fate of Glaacus vere decided. For if, when he judged her merely 
the accomplice of Julia in obtaining the philter, he had felt it was 
dangerous to the full success of his vengeance to allow her to be at 
large — to appear, perhaps, as a witness — to avow the manner 
in which the sense of Glaucus had been darkened , and thus win 
indulgence to the crime of which he was accused — how much more 
was she likely to volunteer her testimony when she herself had ad- 
ministered the draught, and, inspired by love, would-be only 
anxious , at any expense of shame , to retrieve her error and pre- 
serve her beloved? Besides , how unworthy of the rank and repute 
of Arbaces to be implicated in the disgrace of pandering to the 
passion of Julia , and assisting in the unholy rites of the Saga of 
Vesuvius! Nothing less, indeed, than his desire to induce Glaucus 
to own the murder of Apecides , as a policy evidently the best both 
for his own permanent safety and his successful suit with lone, 
could ever have led him to contemplate the confession of Julia. 

As for Nydia , who was necessarily cut off by her blindness 
from much of the knrowledge of active life , and who , a slave and a 
stranger, was naturally ignorant of the perils of the Roman law, 
she thought rather of the illness and delirium of her Athenian, than 
the crime of which she had vaguely heard him accused, or the chan- 
ces of the impending trial. Poor wretch that she was , whom none 
addressed, none cared for, what did she know of the senate and 
the sentence — the hazard of the law — the ferocity of the people 
— the arena and Uie lion's den? She was accustomed only to as- 
sociate with the thought of Glaucus every thing that was.prospcrous 
and lofty — she could not imagine that any peril , save from the 
madness of her love , could menace that sacred head . He seemed 
to her set apart for the blessings of life. She only had disturbed 
the current of his felicity; she knew not, she dreamed not, that 
the stream, once so bright, was dashing on to darkness and to 
death. It was therefore to restore the brain that she had marred, 
to save the life that she had endangered, that she implored the 
assistance of the great Egyptian. 
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*' Daughter," said Aib«ees» wakfng from bis rerery, ''thou 
must rest here ; It is not meet for thee to wander aidng Hhe itfccts, 
and be sparoed firom the threshold by the mde foot of riaros* 1 
have compassion on thy soft crime — I will do all to- vilmody iL 
Wait here patiently for some days, and Glaacas sbaU bo mtoved." 
So saying, and without waiting for her reply , he hastoKd from 
the room, drew the bolt across the door, and consigBed tiwcaR 
and wants of his prisoner to the slaye who had tbe cbnge of that 
part of the mansion. 

Alone, then, and musingly, he waited the mMaing Hgbt 
and with it repaired, as we have seen, to possess hfansdf of the 
person of lone. 

His primary object , with respect to the onfbrtitnnle NbapoBtan, 
was that which he had really stated to dodius , tIs. to prevaoi her 
Interesting herself actively in tbe trial of Griaiuens, and also to gnard 
against her accusing him (whieh she would » doubtless » hstvo done) 
of his former act of perfidy and Tiolenee towards her, his waid '- 
denouncing his causes fbr vengeance against Glavcos — > wweHhig 
the hypocrisy of his character ^ and casting any doubt ii|Km his 
veracity in the charge which be bad made against tbe Athenian. 
Not tiU he had encountered her that morning — not tiU be had 
heard her loud denunciations — was he aware that be bad also 
another danger to apprdbend in her suspicion of bis crime, fie 
bugged bimself nowin the thooght^at these objeetswere effected; 
that one , at once the creature of his passion and his fear, was in 
his power* He believed more than ever the flattering pnmiises o* 
the stars ; and when he sought lone in that chamber In tbe inmost 
recesses of his mysteiioos mansion to whieb he had consigned her 
--when he found her overpowered by blow upon blow, and passing 
from fit to fit, from violence to torpor , in all the attemalions i^i 
hysterical disease — he thought more oif (he loveliness-, which no 
freniy could distoit, than ottht woe which he had brought apon 
her. In that sanguine vanity common to men who through life have 
been invariably successful , whether in fortune or love , he flattered 
bimself that when Giancos had perished — when his name was 
solemnly blackened by the award of a legal judgment, bis tide to 
her love for ever forfeited by condemnation to death for the morder 
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of her ova brother — her affeetion would be changed to horror ; 
and ibAt hU teodemeas and his passion , assisted by all the arts 
with which be well knew how to dazzle woman's imagination, might 
elect him to that throne in her heart from which bis rival would be 
so awfully expelled. This was bis hope; bat sfaooU it fail, his 
uoholyandfervid passion whispered, 'VAt the worst, now she is 
in my power!" 

Yet, withal, he felt that aneasioess and apprehension iRhich 
attend upon the chance of detection , even when the criminal is in-* 
sensible to the voi ce of conscience — that vague terror of the con- 
sequences of crime, which Is often mistaken (^ remorse at the 
crime itself. The buoyant air of Campai^a weighed heavily upon 
his breast; he longed to hurry from a scene where danger might 
not sleep eternally with the dead; and , having lone now in his 
possession , he secretly rmolved , as soon as he had wi^essed the 
last agony of his rival, to transport his wealth — and her, the 
costliest treasure ol all — to some distant shore. 

**Yes,** said he, striding to and fro bis solitary chamber ^ 
**yes,- the law that gave me the person of my ward gives me the 
possession of my bride. Far across the broad main will we sweep 
on our seardi after novel luxuries and inexperienced pleasure. 
Cheered by my stars , supported by the omens of ipy soul , we will 
penetrate to those vast and glorious worlds which my wisdom tells 
me lie yet untracked hi the recesses of the clrclii^ sea. There 
may this heart, possessed of love, ^tom at length alive lo ambi- 
tion -^ there, amongst nations uncrushed by the Roman yoke, 
and to whose ear the name of Rome has not yet been wafted , I 
may found an empbre, and transplant my ancestral creed; re- 
newkig the ashe^ of the dead Theban rule; conUnuIng in yet 
grander shores the dynasty of my crowned Cathers, imd waking 
in the noble heart of lone the gratefol eonsoiousness that she 
shares the lot of one who, far from the aged rottenness of this 
slavish dvilisatloQ, restores the |>rimal elements of gceatpess, 
and unites in one mlc^liy soul the ittributes of the prophet and 
the king." 

From this exultant soliloquy » Arbaees was awakened to attend 
the trial of the Athenian. 
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The worn and pallid cheek of hfs victim touched him less ihad 
the firmness of his nerves andthedanutlessnessof hisbrow; for 
Arbaces was one who had little pity for what was unfortanate, 
bnt a strong sympathy for what was bold. The congenialities that 
bind as to others ever assimilate to the qaalities of our own na- 
ture. The hero weeps less at the reverses of his enemy than at the 
* fortitude with which he bears them. All of us are human , and 
Arbaces , criminal as he was , had his share of our common 
feelings and our mother- etay. Had he but obtained from Glau- 
cus the written confession of his crime, which would, better than 
even the judgment of others, have lost him with lone, and re- 
moved the chance of ftiture detection flrom Arbaces , he would 
have strained every nenre to save him. Even now his hatred was 
over — his desire of revenge was slaked ; he crushed his prey, 
not in enmity , but as an obstacle in his path. - Yet was he not the 
less resolved, the less crafty and persevering, in the course he 
pursued for the destruction of one whose doom was become ne- 
cessary to the attainment of his objects ; and while, with apparent 
reluctance and compassion , he gave against Glaucus the evidence 
which condemned him, he secretly, and through the medium of 
the priesthood , fomented that popular Indignation which made an 
effectual obstacle to the pity of the senate. He had sought Julia ; 
he had detailed to her the confession of Nydia; he had easily, 
therefore, lulled any scruple of conscience which might have led 
her to extenuate the offence of Glaucus by avowing her share in his 
frenzy; and the more readily, for her vain heart had loyed the 
fame and the prosperity of Glaucus — not Glaucus himself; she 
felt no affection for a disgraced man — nay, she almost rejoiced 
in a disgrace that humbled the hated lone. If Glaucus could not 
be her slaye , neither could he be the adorer of her rival. This was 
suflBcient consolation for any regret at bis fate. Volatile and fickle, 
she began already to be moved by the sadden and earnest suit of 
Glodius , and was not willing to hazard the loss of an alliance with 
that base but high-bom noble by any public exposure of her past 
weakness and immodest passion for another. All things then 
smiled upon Arbaces — all things frowned upon the Athenian. 
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CHAFfER Xf, 

NydU affecti the lorcerevs. 

When the Thessalian found that Arboces returned to her no 
more — when she was left, hour after hour, to all the torture 
of that miserable suspense which was rendered by blindness 
doubly intolerable , she began , with outstretched arms , to feel 
around her prison for some channel of escape; and finding the 
only entrance secure , she called aloud, and with the ?ehemence of 
a temper naturally violent, and now sharpened by impatient agony. 

'*Ho, girl!" said the stave in attendance « opening the door, 
*'art thou bit by a scorpion? or thinkest thou that we are dying of 
silence here, and only to be preserved, like the infant Jupiter, 
by a hullabaloo?" 

"Where is thy master? and wherefore am I caged here? I 
want air and liberty; let me go forth ! " 

''Alas! little one, hast thou not seen enough of Arbaces to 
know that his will is imperial? He hath ordered thee to be caged; 
and caged thou art, and I am thy keeper. Thou canst not have 
air and liberty; but thou mayst have whatar« much better things 
— food and wine/^ 

''Proh Jupiter!" cried the girl, wringing her handjs; ''and 
why am I thus imprisoned? What can the great Arbaces want with 
so poor a thing as I am?'* 

'* That I know not, unless it be to attend on fJiy new mistress, 
who has been brought hither this day." 

*'WTiat! lone here?" 

'*Te8, poor lady; she liked it little, I fear. Yet, by the 
Temple of Castor! Arbaces Is a gallant man to the women. Thy 
lady is his ward , thou know est." 

"Wilt thou take me to her?" 

" She is ill — frantic with rage and spite. Besides , I have no 
orders to do so ; and I never think for myself. When Arbaces 
made me slave of these chambers,* he said, 'I have but one 

* In the honf ef of the great each intte of charoben had Us peenliar 
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lesson to give thee; — while thoa servest me, thou must have 
neither ears , eyes , nor thought ; thou must be but one quality — 
obedience.'" 

** But what harm is there in seeing lone?" 

'*That I know not; but if thou wantest a companion, I am 
willing to talk to thee, little one , for I am solitary enough in my 
diill cubiculum. And, by the way, thou art Thessalian — knowest 
thou not some cunning anmsemeut of knife and shears, some 
pretty trick of telling fortunes , as most of thy race do , in order to 
pass the time?" 

'*Tush, slave! hold thy peace! or, if thou wilt speak, what 
hast thou heard of the state of Glaucus? " 

^*Why, my master has gone to the Athenian's tiial; Glaucus 
will smart for it!" 

*» For what?" 

* * The murder of the priest Apseides." 

'*Ba!" said Nydia, pressing her hands to her forehead, 
*' something of this I have indeed heard , but understand not. Yet 
who will dare to touch a hair of his head?" 

* » That will the lion , I fear." 

*■ * Averting gods ! what wickedness dost thou ntter? " 

*'Why, only that, if he be found guilty , the lion, or maybe 
the tiger, will he his executioner." 

Nydia leaped up , as if an arrow had entered her heart : she 
uttered a piercing scream; then, falling before the feet of the 
stave , she cried , in a tone that melted even his rude heart , — 

''Ah! teil me thou jestest — thou utterest not the truth — 
speak, speak!" 

**Why, by my faith, blind girl, I know nothing of the law; 
it may not be so bad as I say. But Arbaces is his accuser, and 
the people desire a victim for the arena. Cheer thee! But what 
hath the fate of the Athenian to do with thine?" 

''No matter, no matter -* he has been kind to me: thou 
knowest not , then , wjsuX they wifi do ? Arbaces his accaser ! O 
fa4«l The people — the people! Ah! they can look upon his 
face — who wfjl be cruel to the Athenian? — Yet was not Love 
ttselfcrueltohim?" 
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So saying, her head drooped upon her bosom; she sunk into 
silence ; scalding tears flowed down her cheelis ; and all the kindly 
efforts of the slave were anable either to console her or distract the 
absorption of her revery. 

When his household cares obliged the ministrant to leave her 
room, Nydia began to re-collect her thoaghts; Arbaces was the 
accuser of Glancus; Arbaces had imprisoned her here; was not 
thai a proof that her liberty might be serviceable to Glaucus t Yes, 
she was evidently inveigled into some snare; she was contributing 
to the dsstmction of her beloved ! Oh, how she panted for release I 
Fortunately for her sufferings, all sense of pain became merged in 
the desire of escape; and as she began to revolve the possibility of 
deliverance, she grew calm and thoughtful. She possessed much 
of the craft of her sex, and it had been increased in her breast by 
her early servitude. What slave was ever destitute of cunning? 
JShe resolved to practise upon her keeper; and, calling suddenly to 
mind his superstitious query as to her Thessalian art, she hoped 
i>y that handle to work out some method of release. These doubts 
occupied her mind during the rest of the day and the long hours of 
night; and, accordingly, when Sosia visited her the following 
morning, she hastened to divert his garrulity Into that channel in 
which it had before evinced a natural disposition to flow. 

She was aware, however, that herouly chance of escape was at 
night; and accordingly she was obliged, vdth a bitter pang at the 
delay, to defer till then her purposed attempt. 

'*llie night," said she> '4s the sole time in which we can well 
decipher the decrees of Fate — then it is thou must seek me. But 
what desirest thou to learn? " 

*'By Pollux 1 I should like to know as much as my master ; but 
that is not to be expected. Let me know , at least , whether I shall 
save enough to purchase my freedom , or whether this Egyptiaik 
will give it me fornothfttg. He does such generous things some- 
times. Next, supposing that be true, shall I possess myself of 
that snug tabema among the Myropolia* which I have long had in 
iny eye? 'T is a genteel trade that of a perfumer, and suits a 
retired slave who has something of a gentleman about him 1 " 

The liion of tht p«rAnitn. 
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^ Ay ! so you would hare jvedM answers to those qaestioosl 
— there are Tarious ways of satisfjrfaig yon. There is tiie Litho- 
maoteia, or Speaiung-stOBe , which answers your prayer with an 
infaot's voice ; bnt then we have not that predons stone wHh as — 
costly is Ity and rare. Then there is the Gasfromantefa, whereby 
the demon casts pale and ghastly imsges npon water, prophetie of 
the f ature. Bat this art requires also glasses of a peculiar fashion^ 
to contain the consecrated liquid, whidi we htfve not. I think« 
therefore, that the simplest method of satisfying your desire would 
be by the Magic of Air." 

*' I trust," said Sosia, tremulously, "that there is nothing rery 
frightful in the operation ? I have no love for apparitions.** 

*'Fear not; thou wilt see nothing; thou wilt only hear by the 
bubbling of water whether or not thy suit prospers. First , then, 
be sure, from the rising of the evening star, dial thou leayestthe 
garden-pte somewhat open, so that the demon may feel himself 
invited to enter therehi ; and place fruits and water near the gate as 
a sign of hospitality; then, three hours after twilight, come here 
with a bowl of the coldest and purest water, and thou shalt leartt 
all , according to the Thessaiian lore my mother taught me. Bui 
forget not the garden-gate -— all rests upon that; it must be open 
when you come, and for three hours previously.'* 

'* Trust me," replied the unsuspecting Sosia; '*I know what 
a gentleman's feelings are when a door is shut in his face, as the 
cook-shop's hath been in mine many a day; and I know also, that 
a person of respectability , as a demon of course is, cannot but be 
pleased, on the other hand, with any little mark of courteous ho- 
spitality. Meanwhile, pretty one, here is thy morning's meal." 

<<And what of the trial?" 

** Oh, the lawyers are still at it ^ talk, talk - it will hist over 
till to-morrow." 

'^To-morrow ! — yon are sure of that?" 

"So I hear." 

"And lone?" 

"By Bacchus ! she must be tolerably weO, for she was strong 
enough to make my master stamp and bite Ids Up this morning. 
I saw him quit her apartment with a brow Jikie a thuader-itonii.'' 
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<^Lodg«0 she near diitT** 

"No — in the upper apartmenUk Bat I mmt not ttaj prating 
here longer. •»* V al e ! " 

CHAPTER XII. 

▲ wasp venhiret into tlie tpider*! veb. 

Thb second night of the trial bad set in ; and it was nearly the 
time in which Sosia was to brave the dread unknown , when there 
entered, at that very garden-gate which the slave had left ajar — 
not, indeed, one of the mysterious spirits of earth or, air, bat the 
beavy and most human form of Calenus, the priest of Isis, He 
scarcely noted the humble offerings of indifferent fruit, and still 
more indifferent wine, which the pious Sosia had deemed good 
enough for the invisible stranger they were intended to allure* 
" Some tribute," thought he, ** to the garden god. By my father's 
bead! if his deityship were never better served, he would do well 
to give up the godly profession. Ah! were it not for us priests, 
the gods would have a sad time of it. And now for Arbaces — I 
am treading a quicksand, but it ought to covcra mine. I have the 
Egyptian's life in my power — what will he value it at?" 

As be thus soliloquized, he crossed through the open court into 
the peristyle, where a few lamps here and there broke upon the 
empire of the star-lit night; and, issuing from one of the chambers 
that bordered the colonnade, suddenly encountered Arbaces. 

^'Ho! Calenus — seekest thou nie?" said the Egyptian; and 
there was a little embarrassment in his voice. 

'* Yes, wise Arbaces — I trust my visit is not unseasonable?" 
«*I<fay — it was bat this instant that my freedman Callias sneezed 
thrice at my right hand; I knew, therefore, some good fortune was 
in store for me — and, lo ! the gods have sent me Calenus." 
** Shall we within to your chamber, Arbaces?" 
** As yon will ; but the night is clear and balmy — I have some 
remains of languor yet lingering on me from my recent illness — 
the air refreshes me — let us walk in the garden — we are equally 
alone there." 

21» 
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**With all my. heart/' answered the priest; and the two 
frieD ds passed slowly to one of the many terraces which, bordered 
by marble ?ases and sleephig flowers, intersected the garden. 

" It is a lovely nig;ht/' said Arbaces — **blue and beautiful as 
that on which, twenty years ago, the shores of Italy first broke upon 
my view* My Calenns, age creeps upon us — let us , at least , feel 
that we have lived." 

<<Thou, at least, mayst arrogate that boast," said Calenns, 
beating about, as it were, for an opportunity to communicate the 
secret which weighed upon him, and feeUng his usual awe of 
Arbaces still more impressively that night, from the quiet and 
friendly tone of dignified condescension which the Egyptian 
assniAed — '*Thou, at least, mayst arrogate that boast. Xhoa 
hast had countless wealth — a frame on whose dose-woven fibres 
disease can find no space to enter — prosperous love — inexhanst- 
fil>Ie pleasure — and , even at this hour , triumphant revenge*" 

"Thou alludest to the Athenian. Ay, to-morrow's sun the fiat 
of his death will go forth. The senate does not relent. But thou 
mistakest; his death gives me no other gratification than that it 
releases me from, a rival in the affections of lone. I entertain no 
other sentiment of animosity against that unfortunate homicide." 

*' Homicide!" repeated Calecus, slowly and meaningly; and, 
halting as he spoke, he fixed his eyes upon Arbaces. The stars 
shone pale and steadily on the proud face of their prophet, but 
they betrayed there no change; the eyes of Calehus fell dis- 
appointed and abashed. He continued rapidly — ''Homicide! it 
is well to charge him with that crime; but thou, of all men, 
knowest that he is innocent." 

''Explain thyself," said Arbaces, coldly; for he had prepared 
himself for the hint his secret fears had foretold. 

"Arbaces," answered Calenns, sinking his voice into a 
whisper, "I was in the sacred grove, sheltered by the chapel and 
the surrounding foliage. I overheard — I marked the whole. I saw 
thy weapon pierce the heart of Apecides. I blame not the deed -> 
It destroyed a foe and an apostate." 

"Thou sawest the whole!" said Arbaces, dryly; "tolima* 
gined — thou wcrl alone? 
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*< Alone! " retoraed Caleniis» taiprised at fhe Egyptiao't 
calmness. 

**And wherefore wert thon hid behind the ehapel at that hoarT" 
** Because I had learned the conversion of Apscides to the 
Christian faith — because I linew that on that spot he was to meet 
the fierce Olinthus — because thej were to meet there to discuss 
plans for unveiling the sacred mysteries of our goddess to the 
people — and I was there to detect , in order to defeat them." 
'^ Hast thou told living ear what thon didst witness?" 
'* No , my master ; the secret is lodged in thy servant's breast.** 
**What! even thy kinsman Burbo guesses it not? Come, the 
truth!" 

♦* By the gods — " 

*'Hnsh! we know each other — what are the gods to OS?" 
** By the fear of thy vengeance , then , — no ! " 
*^And why hast thou hitherto concealed from me this secret? 
Why hast thou waited till the eve of the Athenian's condemnation 
before thou hast ventured to tell me that Arbaces is a murderer? 
And, having tarried so long, why revealest thou now that know- 
ledge?" 

'* Because — because — " stammered Calenus , colouring and 
in confusion. 

'^Because/' interrupted Arbaces* with a gentle smile, and 
tapping the priest on the shoulder with a kindly and familiar 
gesture — ''because, my Calenus — (see now, I will read thy 
heart and explain Its motives) — because ikon didst wish 
thoroughly to commit and entangle me in the trial , so that I might 
have no loophole of escape; that I might stand firmly pledged to 
perjury and to malice, as well as to homicide; that having myself 
iriietted the appetite of the populace to blood, no wealth, no 
power, could prevent my becoming their victim: and thou tallest 
me thy secret now, ere the trial be over and the innocent con- 
demned , to shew what a dexterous web of villany thy word to* 
morrow could destroy; to enhance In this, the ninth hour, the 
price of thy forbearance; to shew that my own arts, in arousing 
the popular wrath, would ^ at thy witness, recoil upon myself; 
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and that. If not for Glauens, for ma vfovAd gape the jaws of tiie 
lion! Is it not so?" 

''Arbacea,'* replied Calemis, losing all tliemlgarMidadCj of 
liis natural character , ** verily thou aria Kagian ; thoa readest tlio 
heart as it were a scroll/' 

^^'Itismyrocation/' answered the Egyptian, langhing gently. 
** Welly then, fori>ear; and wiun aU is over, I wiB make thee 
rich." 

''Pardon me/' said the priest, astheqolcksni^estionoffliat 
a?arice , which was his master-passion , bade him trust no future 
chance of generosity; '' pardon me; thon saidst right — we know 
each dther. If thon wonldst hare me silent , thon must pay some- 
thing in advance » as an offer to Harpocrates.* If the rose , sweet 
emblem of discretion, is to take root firmly, water her tldsni^t 
with a stream of gold." 

''Witty and poetical!" answered Aibaces, stiQ in Hiat bland 
foice which hilled and eneomaged , tdien it ougjit to hare alarmed 
and checked, hfe griping e<Nnrade. ''Wilt thon not wait the 
morrow?" 

"Why this dday? Perhaps, when I can no longer give my 
testimony without shame for not having given it ere the innocent 
man suffered , thon wilt forget my claim ; and , indeed , thy present 
hesitation is a bad omen of thy future gratitude." 

" Well , then , Calenus , what wonldst thou have me pay thee?" 

"Thy life is very precious , and thy wealth Is very great;" re- 
turned the priest, grinning. 

"Wittier and more witty. But speak out-*, what shafl be the 
sum?'* 

"Aibaces, I have heard that In tiiy secret tttasmj beiew, 
beneath those rude Oscan arches which prop thy stately halls , thoa 
hast piles of gold , of vases , and of jewels , iriiidi might rival the 
receptacles of the wealth of the deified Nero. Thou mayst easily 
spare out of those piles enough to make Cdenus among the richest 
priests of Pompeii , and yet not miss the loss." 

"Gome, Calenus," saidAfbaees,winninc^y, andwlthaflmk 

• Tk« Goi of Silrate. 
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and generous air, ** Ummi art an old Mend , and hast been a faith- 
ful servant* Thou caost have no wish to take away my life , nor I a 
desire to stint thy reward: then shalt descend with me to that 
ireftsarj then referrest to; then shalt feast thine eyes with the 
blaze of vnconnted gold , and the sparkle of prieeless gems ; and 
thoa shalt, for thy own reward » bear away with thee this night as 
oiQeh as thou canst conceal beoeath thy robes. Nay, when thou 
bast once seen what thy friend possesses, thou wilt learn how 
foolish It would be to Injure one Who has so much to bestow. 
When Glaucus is no more , thou shalt pay the treasury another 
visit* Speak I frankly and as a friend?" 

" Oh , greatest, best of men ! ** cried Calenns, ahnost weiping 
with joy; '^ canst thou thus forc^ve my iiyurlous doubts of thy 
fustice, thy generosity?" 

**Hush! one other tum» and we will descend to the Oscan 
arches.*' 

CHAPTER XIIL 

The ilaTe eontnlti the owele. — They who Mind theaieWet the blind 
may fool. — Two new prieonevt made in one slsht. 

Impatiently Nydia awaited Ihe arrival of the no less anxious 
Sosia. Fortifying his courage by plentiful potations of a better 
liquor than that provided fiorthe demon, the credulous ministrant 
stole into the blind girl's chamber. / 

**Well, Sosia, and art thou prepared? Hast thou the bowl of 
pure water?" 

**yerily, yes r but I tremble a little. Tou are sure I shall not 
see the demon? I have heard that those gentlemen are by no means 
of a handsome person or a civil demeanour." 

**Be assured! And hast thou left the garden-gate gently 
•pen?" 

''Tes; and placed some beautiful nuts and apples on a little 
table close by." 

**That 's well. And the gate Is open now, so that the demon 
nay pass through it?" 

••Surely it is." 
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'*WeU,11ien»dpentliJsdoor; there ^l^ate it Just ajar. And 
now Sosia , giTe me the lamp.** 

«< What ! jw will not extioguish It?" 

**No; bat I must breathe my spell over its ray. There is i 
spirit in fire. Seat thyself." 

The slave obeyed; and Nydia, bending for some moments 
S'lently over the lamp» now rose, and in a low voice chanted the 
following mde and doggerel 

INVOCATION TO THE 8PECTRB OF AIR. 

••LoT«d alike by Air and Water 

Aya mnat ha Theisalla*! daogliter; 

To m, Olympian hearts, ara gWan 

Spells that drav the mooa froM heareB. 

All that Egypt*! learning wrought >— 

All that Penia*a Maglan taaght -> 
Won from long^ or wrung from flower*. 
Or whisper'd low hj lleiid ~ art onrt . 

Spectre of the Wewleii air. 
Hear the blind Theiiallan*! prayer ; 
By Erietho'i art, that ihed 
Dewi of life when Ufa waa fleii — 
By lone lthaea*i wise king. 
Who coald wake the cryatal ipring 
To the Toice of prophecy ; — 
BythtlostEnrydlce, 
Snmmon'd from the ihadowy throng. 
At the mnte-ioa't magic long — 
By the CelchlanTi awfoi charmi, 
When fair-bair'd Jason left herarmit — 
Spectre of the airy halls , 
One who owns that dnly calls I 
Breathe along the brimming bowl. 
And instmet the fearful soul 
la the shadowy things that lie 
Dark in dim futurity. 
Gome, wild demon of the air. 
Answer to thy rotary's prayer. 
Gomel — > oh, cornel 

And no god on heaven or earth i— 
Mot the PapLian Qneen of Mlrthy 
Nor the viTid Lord of Light, 
Net the triple Blaid af Night. 
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N«rthf Tlma4cvfr*iMlf, tliallb* 
Bleit «]i4 boaoiur'd mor* than th««! 
Comt t — oka eoBf !** 

*'Tbe spectre is eertainlj coming/' saidSosLi. ^*I feel him 
running along m j hair ! " 

** Place thy bowl of water on the ground. Now, then , give moF 
thy napkin , and let me fold up thy face and eyes/' 

*'Ay! that 's always the custom with these charms. Not so 
tight, though; gently— gently!" 

** There — thou canst not see?" 

*'8ee, by Jupiter I No! nothing but dariuess." 

'^Address, then, to the spectre whatCTer question thou wouldsf 
ask him, in a low-whispered voice, three times. If thy question 
Is answered in the affirmative, thou, wilt hear the water ferment 
and bubble before the demon breathes upon it; if in the negative, 
the water will be quite silent*" 

*^ But you will not play any tridt with the water, eh?" 

''Let me place the bowl under thy feet — so. Now thou wilt 
perceive that I cannot touch it without thy knowledge." 

"Very £iir. Now, then. Bacchus! befriend me. Thou 
knowest that I have always loved thee better than all the other 
gods , and I will dedicate to thee that silver cup I stole last year 
from the burly carptor (butler), if thou wilt but befriend me with 
this water-loving delnon. And thou, O Spirit! listen and hear 
me. Shall I be enabled to purchase my freedom next yearT Thou 
knowest ; for, as thou livest in the air, the birds* have doubtless 
acquainted thee with every secret of this house, — thou knowest 
that I have filched and pilfered all that I honestly — that is , safely 

— could lay finger upon for the last three years, and I yet want 
two thousand sesterces of the foil sum. Shall I be able, O good 
Spirit! to make up the deficiency in the course of this year? 
Speak ! — Ha ! does the water bubble? No ; all is still as a tomb. 

— Well, then, if not this year, in two years? — Ah! I hear 
something; the demon is scratching at the door; he 11 be here 

* Who Are Buppoied to know all loeroti. The uunt luperfttition 
preraili in the Em^ and it net without ezaaplt, alto. In oar aorthera 
tegendf. 
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preftentlf. — In two years, my good fellow: come now, two; -- 
(hat '8 a very reasonable time. What! dumb still! Two years and 
a half — three — four? HI fortune to yon, friend demon! Ton 
are not a lady, that 's clear, or yon would not keep silence ao long. 
Five — six — sixty years? and may Pluto seiie you ! I '11 ask no 
more." And Sosia , in a rage , kicked down the water over his 
legs* He then , after much fumbling, and more cursing , managed 
lo extricate his head from the napkin ki which it was completely 
folded — stared round — and discovered that he was in the daik. 

'*What, ho! Nydla! the lamp is gone. Ah, traitress! 
and thou art gone too; but 1 11 catch Ihee --' thou shall smart 
fwthis!** 

The stave groped his way to the door; it was bolted tnm 
without : he was a prisoner instead of Nydia* What could be do? 
He did not dare to knock loud — to call out — lest Aibaees should 
overhear him, and discover how he had been duped; andNydia, 
meanwhile, had probably already gained the garden-gate , and 
was &st on her escape. 

"But," thought he, **she will go home, or, al least, be 
somewhere in the city. To-morrow, at dawn, when the slaves 
are at work in the peristyle, I can make myself beard; then I can 
go forth and seek her* I shall be sure to find and bring her back, 
before Arbaces knows a word of the matter. Ah 1 that 's the best 
plan. Little traitress, my fingers itch at thee: and to leave only 
a bowl of water, too! Had it been wine, it would have been 
some comfort/' 

While 8osia, thus entrapped, was lamenting his fiite, and 
revolving his schemes to repossess himself of Nydia, the blind girl, 
with that singular precision and dexterous rapidity of motion, 
which , we have before observed , was peculiar to her, had passed 
lightly along the peristyle, threaded the oppo^te passage that led 
into the garden , and, with a beating heart, was about to proceed 
towards the gate, when she suddenly heard the sound of approaching 
steps , and distinguished the dreaded voice of Aiiiaces himself. 
She paused for a moment In doubt and terror; then suddenly 11 
flashed across her recollection that there was another passage which 
was little used eieept for the admission of the fair parUkei* of the 
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Egyptian's seerel rarete, and whfeh woand along the basement of 
that massive fabrie towards a door, which also oommunieated 
with the garden. By good fortane it might be open. At that 
thought 9 she hastily retraced her steps, descended the narrow 
stairs at the right , and was soon at the entrance of the passage* 
Alas! the door at that entrance was closed and secured. While 
she was yet assuring herself that 11 was indeed loclced, she heard 
behind her the voice of Calenus, and, a moment afier, that of 
Arbaces in low reply. She could not stay there; they were pro* 
bably passing to that very door. She sprang onward, and felt 
herself in unknown ground. The air grew damp and chill; this 
reassured her. She thought she might be among the cellars of the 
luxurious mansion, or, at least, in some rude spot not likely 
to be visited by its haughty lord, when, again, her quick ear 
caught steps and the sound of voices. On, on, she hurried, 
extending her arms, which now frequently encountered pillars 
of thick and massive form. With a tad , doubled in acuteness by 
her fear, she escaped these perils, and continued her way, the 
air growing more and more damp as she proceeded; yet, still, 
as she ever and anon paused for breath, she heard the advancing 
steps and the indistinct murmur of voices. At length she was 
abruptiy stopped by a wall that seemed the limit of her path. Was 
there no spot in which she could hide? No aperture? no cavity? 
There was none ! She stopped , and wrung her hands in despair ; 
tben, again, nerved as the voices neared upon her, she hurried 
on by the side of the wall ; and coming suddenly against one of the 
sharp buttresses that here and diere jutted boldly forth, she fell 
to the ground. Though much bruised, her senses did not leave 
her ; she uttered no cry ; nay , she hailed the accident that had led 
her to something like a screen ; and creeping close up to the angle 
formed by the buttress, so that on one side at least she was 
sheltered from view, she gathered her slight and small form into 
Its smallest compass, and breathlessly awaited her fate. 

Meanwhile Arbaces and the priest were taking their way to that 
secret chamber whose stores were so vaunted by the Egyptian. 
They were in a vast subterranean atrium, or hall; the low roof 
was supported by short, thick pillars » of an architecture ftr 
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remote from the Greefan graeet of that loxtiriaBt period. Tlie 
single and pale lamp, vhleh Aiiuieea bore, died bof ao impcvfect 
raj over the bare and ragged walls, in which the hnge stbocs, 
without eemeat, were fitted cnrioosly and nneeothly into encb 
other. The distnibed reptiles glared dully on the Intraders, and 
then crept into the shadow of the walls. 

Galenos shivered as he looked around and breathed the duap, 
unwholesome air. 

**Tet," said Arbaees, withasmfle, peredving hfe shndder ; 
'Mt is these mde abodes that furnish the luxuries of the balls above. 
They are like the labourers of the world, — we despise th^ 
ruggedness, yet they feed the very pride that disdains Uiem.** 

'*And whither goes yon dim gallery to the left?'* asked 
Calenns; *'in this depth of g^oom it seems withom limit , as if 
winding into Hades.** 

^'On the contrary » It does but eonduet to the upper day," 
answered Arbaees, carelessly; *'it is to the r^t that ire steer 
to our bourn.'' 

The hall , like many In the more habitable regions of Pompeii, 
branched off at the extremity into two wings or passages; the 
length of which, not really great, was to the eye considerably 
exaggerated by the sullen gloom against which the lamp so faintly 
struggled. To the right of these al» the two comrades now 
directed their steps. 

*'The gay Glaueus will be lodged to-morrow in apartm^ts 
not much dryer, and far less spacious than this,** said Calenus, 
as they passed by the very spot where, completely wrapped 
in the shadow of the broad, projecting buttress, cowered the 
Thessalian. 

^* Ay , but then he will have dry room , and ample enough , in 
the arena on the following day. And to think ,'* continued Arba- 
ees, slowly, and very deliberately — *'to think that a word of 
thine could save him, and consign Arbaees to his doom ! ** 

*' That word shall never be spoken ,** said Calenus. 
**Right, my Calenusi it never shall," returned Arbaees, 
fomiliarly leaning his arm on the priest's shoulder; **and, now? 
halt «— we are at the door." 
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The light trembled against a small door deep set In the wall, 
and guarded strongly by many plates and bindiogs of iroo, that 
Intersected the rough and dark wood. From his girdle Arbaces 
now drew a small ring, holding three or four short but strong keys. 
Oh , how beat the griping heart of Galenas , as he heard the rusty 
wards growl, as if resenting the admission to the treasures they 
guarded I 

**£nter9 my friend/' said Arbaees, ''while I hold the lamp 
on high thai thou mayst glnt thine eyes on the yellow heaps." 

The impatient Galenas did not wait to be twice iUTited; he 
hastened towards the aperture. 

Scarce had he crossed the threshold, when the istrong hand of 
Arbaces plunged him forwards. 

"The word shall neyer be spokcnl*' said he, with a 
loud , exultant laugh, and closed the door upon the priest. 

Galenus had been precipitated down several steps, but not 
feeling at the moment (he pain of his fall , he sprung up again to 
the door, and beating at it Gercely with his clenched fist, he cried 
aloud in what seemed more a beast's howl than a human voice, so 
keen was his agony and despair. '' Oh , release me , release me, 
and I will ask no gold ! " 

The words but imperfectly penetrated the massive door, and 
Arbaces again laughed, llien, stamping his foot violently, 
rejoiced , perhaps, to give vent to his long-stifled passions : — 

*^AI1 the gold of Dalmatia," cried he, ''will not buy Ihee a 
crast of bread. Starve, wretch ! thy dying groans will never wake 
even the echo of these vast halls : nor will the air ever reveal, as 
thou gnawest , in thy desperate famhie, thy flesh from thy bones, 
that so perishes the man who threatened , and could have undone, 
Airbaces! Farewell I " 

*' Oh , pity — mercy ! Inhuman villain ! was it for this ^ " 
The rest of the sentence was lost to the ear of Arbaces as he 
passed backward along the dim hall. A toad , plump and bloated, 
lay unmoving before his path; the rays of the lamp fell upon lis 
anshaped hideousness and red upward eye. Arbaces tamed aside 
ihat he might not harm it. 
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^TboQ art loatlMome «od oifttcMM,'* lie mattered . ** iMrt ibou 
eaDSt not injare me ; therefore tboa art safe is my path." 

Tbe cries of Caleons, dulled asd choked by the barrier that 
confined him, yet faintly reached the ear <tf the Bgyptiatt. He 
paused and listened intently. 

«*Th{s is unfortunate/' thought be; **forIeaoDoa saittiH thai 
Yoice is domb for ever. My stores and treasures lie , not in yua 
dnngeon, it is trae, bat in the opposite win|^ lIjslaTes, as 
they move them , most not hear his voice. But wlmt fear of that ? 
In three days, if he still survive, his accents, by mj father's 
beard, must be weak enough, then! — no, they could not pierce 
even through his tomb. By Isis, it is cold! — I 1od|( for a deep 
draught of the spiced Falemian." 

With that the remorseless Egyptian drew his gown closer rooDd 
him, and resought the upper air* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

K^dift iiceosti Ca.l«iiai. 

What words of terror, yet of hope, had Nydia overheard! 
The neit day Glaucus was to be condemned ; yet there lived one 
who could save him , and adjudge Arbaces to his doom , and that 
one breathed within a few steps of her hiding-place I She canght 
his cries and shrieks — his imprecations — his prayers, though 
they fell cholted and muffled on her ear. He was imprisoned, but 
she knew the secret of his cell ; could she but escape — could she 
but seek the prctor, he might yet in time be given to light, and 
preserve the Athenian. Her emotions almost stifled her; her 
hrain reeled — she felt her sense give way — but by a violent eftcrt 
she mastered herself; and, after listening intently for several 
minutes, till she was convinced that Arbaces had left the space to 
solitude and herself, she crept on till her ear guided her to the veiy 
door that had closed upon Calenus. Here she more disdnctly 
caught his accents of terror and despair. Thrice she attempted to 
speak, and thri^ her voice failed to penetrate the folds of the 
heavy door. At length finding the lock, she applied ber lips to 
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Hs small aperture » and the prisoner dfatfoctiy beard a toll tooe 
breathe his naaiie. 

His blood curdled *• his hair stood on end* Xbat avfiil soli- 
tude, what mysterious and preternatural being could penetrate! 
** Who's there?" he cried , in new alarm ; ** what spectra — what 
dread larva, calls upon the lost €alenns7* 

** Priest/' replied theThessalian, **nuknown toArbaces, I have 
been, by the permission of the gods, a witness to his perfidy* If I 
myself can escape from these walls, I may save thee. But let thy voice 
reach my ear through this narrow passage, and answer what I ask." 
*'Ah, blessed spirit,** said the priest, exultlngly, and 
obeying the suggestion of Nydia; *'save me, and I will sell the 
very cups on the altar to pay thy kindness/* 

'* I want not thy gold ~ I want thy secret. Bid I hear aright? 
— Canst thou save the Athenian Glaucus from the charge against 
his life? *• • 

** I can — I can ! — therefore — (may the Furies blast the foul 
Egyptian ! ) — hath Arbaces snared me thus , and left me to starve 
and rot!** 

*'They accuse the Athenian of murder; canst then disprove 
the accusation?" 

*' Only free me , and the proudest head of Pompeii is not more 
safe than his. I saw the deed done — I saw Arbaces strike the 
blow; I can convict the true murderer and acquit the Innocent 
man. But if I perish, he dies also. Dost thou interest thyself 
for him? Oh, blessed stranger. In my heart is the urn which 
condemns or frees him ! " 

''And thou wilt give full evidence of what thou knowest?** 
« Wifl ! — Oh ! were hell at my feet — yes I Eevenge on the 
false Egyptian! — revenge! revenge! revenge!** 

As through his ground teeth Calenus shrieked forth those last 
words, Nydia felt that In his worst passions was her certainty of 
his justice to the Athenian. Her heart beat : was It — was it to 
be her proud destiny to preserve her idolized — her adored? 
*<EDoagh," said she; '* the powers that conducted me hither will 
carry me thrctugh all. Yes , I feel that I shall deliver thee. Wail 
io patience anii hope." 
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**hui be eautloQS, be pradent, sweet stranger. AtleBpt 
DOt (0 appeal to Arbaces — he Is maii)le. Seek the pnetor «» sty 
what thou knowest — obtain his writ of seareh; bring teidien, 
aod smiths of cunnbig — these locks are wondrous ttraeg- 
Time flies — I maj stanre «- starve! if yoo ere not qvick! 
Go — go ! Tet stay -^ it is horrible to be alone ! — the eir Is like 
a chamel — and the scorpions — hal and the palelan«l Ob! 
slay, stay!" 

''Nay,** saldNjdia, terrifled by the terror of the priest , asi 
anxious to confer with herself, — '* nay, for thy sake , I most de- 
part. Take hope for thy companion — fareweD ! " 

So saying, she glided away, and felt with extended arms alon; 
the pillared space until she had gained the farther end of the ball 
and the mouth of the passage that led to the upper air. But tberc 
she paused; she felt that it would be more safe to .wait awblie, 
until the night was so far blended with the morning that the whole 
house would be buried in sleep , and so that she might quit It uo- 
observed. She, therefore, once more laid herself down, and 
counted the weary moments. In her sanguine heart , Joj was the 
predominant emotion. Glaucus was in deadly perfl— -but she 
should save him 1 

CHAPTER XV. 

Arbaeei and font. ^— Nyila gtlni tbe gutd^m, — Will ike eicep« and 

•art the Atheniaat 

When Arbaces had warmed his veins by large draughts of thai 
spiced and perfumed wine so valued by the luxurious, he felt more 
than usually elated and exultant oC heart. There Is a pride in 
triumphant ingenuity, not less felt, perhaps, though its olQecl 
be guilty. Our vain human nature hugs itself in the consdoueness 
of superior craft and self-obtained success— afterwards comes 
the horrible reaction of remorse. 

But remorse was not a feelhig which Arbaces was likely ever te 
experience for the fate of the base Calcnns. He swept from his 
remembrance the thought of the priest's agonies and Udgering 
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death : he felt only that a great danifper was passed « and a possible 
foe ailenced ; all left to him now would be to aceount to the prifst^* 
hood for the disappearance of Calenns; and this he imagined it 
would not be difficult to do. . Calenus had often been employed 
by him in various religious missions to the neighbouring cities. 
On some such errand he could now assert that he had been sent, 
with offerings to the shrines of Isis at Herculanenm and NeapoUSf 
placatory of the goddess for the recent murder of her priest Apas* 
cides* When Calenus has expired, his body might be thrown, 
previoQS to the Egyptian's departure from Pompeii , into the deep 
stream of the Sarnus; and when discovered, suspicion would 
probably fall upon the Nasarene atheists , as an act of revenge for 
the death of Olinthus at the arena. Alter rapidly running over 
these plans for screening himself, Arbaces dismissed at once 
from his mind all recollection of the wretched priest; and, ani- 
mated by the success which had lately crowned all his schemes, 
he surrendered his thoughts to lone. The last time be had seen 
her, she had driven him firom her presence by a reproachful and 
bitter scorn, which his arrogant nature was unable to endure* 
He now felt emboldened once more to renew that interview; for 
his passion for her was like similar feelings in other men — - it 
made him restless for her presence, even though In that presence 
he was exasperated and humbled. From delicacy to her grief, he 
laid not aside his dark and unfestive robes, but, renewing thf 
perfumes on his raven locks , and arranging his tunic ic Its most 
becoming folds, he sought the chamber of the Neapolitan. Ac* 
costing the slave in attendance without, be inquired if lone had yet 
retired to rest; and learning that she was still up , and unusually 
quiet and composed , he ventured Into her presence. He found 
his beautiful ward sitting before a small table, and leaning her 
(ace upon both her hands in the attitude of thought* Yet the ex-* 
pression of the face itself possessed not its wonted bright and 
Psyche-like expression of sweet intelligence ; the lips were apart 
— the eye vacant and unheeding — and the long dark hair , falliog 
neglected and dishevelled upon her neck, gave by the contrast 
additional paleness to a cheek which had already lost the round* 
ness of its contour* 

P§mpeiL f% 
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Arbaces gazed upon her a moment ere be «ilvaote4. She, 
too, lifted up her eyes; aod when she aaw who was the iiUruder^ 
shut them with an expression of pain, but did not stir. 

** Ah! " said Arbaces, is a low and earnest tone, as be respeet* 
fully, nay, humbly, adraneed and seated himself at a Utde di- 
stance from the table— '*Ah! that my death eould remove thy 
hatred , then would I gladly die ! Thou wrongest me » lope; but 
I will bear the wrong without a marmiir» only let me see tbee 
sometimes. Chide, reproach, scorn me, if thou wilt <.^ I will 
learn myself to bear it. And is not even tl^ bittereat lone sweeter 
to me than the music of the most artful lute? In thy s9«nce tht 
world seems to stand still — a stagnation curdles up the veins of 
the earth — there is no earth, no life, without the light lA tby 
countenance aod the melody of thy vdce." 

*' Give me badi my brother and my betrothed " said lone , io 
a calm and imploring tone, and a few large teats rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks. 

** Would that I oould restore the mie and save the other I " re- 
turned Arbaces, with apparent emotion. ^'Yes; to make thee 
happy I would renounce my ill-fated love, and gladly join thy han^ 
to the Athenian's. Perhaps he will yet come unscathed fffom liie 
trial — (Arbaces bad prevented her learning that the trial had ail- 
ready commenced) ; if so , thou art free to judge or condemn htm 
thyself. And think not, Olone! that I would follow thee longer 
with a prayer of love. I know it Is in vain. Suffer me only to 
weep — to mourn with thee. Forgive a violence deeply repented, 
and that shall offend no more. Let me be to thee only what 1 oiiee 
was — a friend, a father, a protector. Ah, lone! spare me and 
forgive." 

' * I forgive thee. Save but Glaucns , and I will renounce bim. 
Oh, mighty Arbaces! thou art powerful in evil or In good: save 
the Athenian , and the poor lone will never see him more/* As 
she spoke, she rose with weak and trembling limbs, and falUog 
at his feet, she clasped his knees; **0h! if thou really lovest me 
— if thou art human — remember my father^s ashes, remonbec 
my childhood, think of all the hours we passed happily together, 
and save my Glaucus I " 



r Slrtnge ^dWfiiMNM fbook tha Unme of tbo Egn>ti8n; hfik 
feMores woik^d feacfally ^ ha tamed his face aside, and said, in a 
iiollow voice* *'Jf I eoald save iiim, even now, I would ; but the Ro- 
■MD law Is stero and sharp. Yet if I eoul d sueceed — if I cou I d 
Kscoe aad set him free «^ wouldst thou be mine -^ my bride?" 

«<TWiieY" i^peated lone, rising; '*Thioe! — thy bride? My 
brother's blood is unavenged: who slew him? 0, Nemesis! 
eao I even sell, forthelifeofGIaucus, thy solemn trust? Arbaces 
^thiAsf Never/* 

**IoBe, lone!*^ cried Arbaces, passionately, ^ *'why these 
mysterious words? -^ why dost thou couple my name with the 
thought of thy brotb^'s death?" 

'*My dreams couple it — and dreams are from the gods." 

^'Tain fantasies all! Is it for a dream that thou wouldst 
wrong the innocent, and hazard thy sole chance of saving thy 
lover's life?" 

"Hear me I " said lone, speaking firmly, and with a deliberate 
and solemn voice : '* if Glaucus be saved by thee , I will never be 
borne to his home a bride* But I cannot master the horror of other 
rites : I cannot wed with thee. Interrupt me not; but mark me, 
Arbaces 1 — if Glaucus die, on that same day I bafQe thine arts, 
and leave to thy love only my dust I Yes, — thou mayst put th^ 
knife and the poison from my reach — thou mayst imprison --- 
thou mayst chain me, but the brave soul resolved to escape is never 
without means* These hands , naked and unarmed though they 
be, shall tear away the bonds of life. Fetter them, and these lips 
^hall finidy rtfose the air. Thou art bamed — > thou hast read how 
:^ omen have died rather than meet dishonour. If Glaucus perish, 
I will ttot unworthily linger behind him. By all the gods of the 
heaven , and the ocean , and the earth , I devote myself to death ! 
ihaveaidd!" 

High, proud, dilating in her stature like one inspired, the air 
and voice of lone struck an awe into the breast of her listener. 

** Brave heart I" said he, after a short pause; '*thoii art in* 
deed worthy to be mine. Oh! that I should have dreamt of such a 
sharer to my Ngh doom, and never found it but in thee ! lone," 
betcoiitinned rapidly, *' dost thou not see that we are born for each 
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other? Canst thou not recognise something kindred to thine own 
energy — thine own courage — in this high and self-dependent 
soul? We were formed to unite our sympathies — formed to 
breathe a new spirit into this haclcneyed and gross world — formed 
for the mighty destinies which my soul , sweeping down the gloonoi 
of time , foresees with a prophet's vision* With a resolution equal 
to thine own, I defy thy threats of an inglorious sukide* I hail 
thee as my own ! Queen of climes undarlcened by the eagle's wing, 
unravaged by his l>eak, I how before thee in homage and in 
awe — but Iclaimtheein worship and in loye ! Together will 
we cross the ocean -* together will we found our realm ; and far- 
distant ages shall aciinowledge the long race of Icings bom from the 
marriage-bed of Arbaces and lone!^ 

'*Thou revest! These mystic declamations are suited rather 
to some palsied crone selling charms in the market-place than to the 
wise Arbaces. Thou hast heard my resolution , — it is fixed as 
the Fates themselves. Orcns has heard my vow , and it is wriUeo 
in the book of the unforgetfbl Hades. Atone , then ^ Arbaces ! 
— atone the past : convert hatred into regard — vengeance into 
gratitude; preserve one who shall never be thy rival* These are 
acts suited to thy original nature, which gives forth sparks of some- 
thing high and noble. They weigh in the scales of the Kings of 
Death: they turn the balance on that day when the embodied son! 
stands shivering and dismayed between Tartarus and Elysiam; 
they glad the heart in life , better and longer than the reward of a 
momentary passion. Oh , Arbaces ! hear me , and be swayed ! " 

^' Enough , lone. All that I can do for Glaucus shall be done ; 
but blame me not if I fail. Inquire of my foes, even, ifl have not 
sought, if I do not seek , to turn aside the sentence from his bead ; 
and judge me accordingly. Sleep then , lone. Night wanes ; I 
leave thee to its rest, — and mayst thou have kinder dreams of one 
who has no eiistence but In thine." 

Without waiting a reply, Arbaces hastily withdrew; afiraid, 
perhaps, to trust himself farther to the passionate prayer of lone, 
which racked him with jealousy, even while it touched him to com- 
passion. But compassion itself came too late. Had lone even 
pledged him her hand as his reward , he could noCnow — his e?l- 
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denet glvwi — Ihe popniace excited — have sared the Athenian. 
Still, made sanguine by bfs very energy of mind, ho threw himself 
on theehaneesof the future, and believed he should yet triumph 
aver the woman that had so entangled his passions. 

As his attendants assisted to unrobe him for the night, the 
theughl of Nydia flashed across him. He felt it was necessary that 
lone should never learn of her lover's frenzy, lest it might excuse 
his imputed crime; and it was possible that her attendants might 
inform her that Nydia was under his roof, and she might desire to 
see her. As this idea crossed him , he turned to one of his freed- 
tnen -*- - 

' * «'Go, Callias," said he, «' forthwith to Sosia, and tell blm^ 
that on no pretence is he to suffer the blind slave Nydia out of her 
chamber. But, stay — first seek those on attendance upon my 
ward , and caiition them not to inform her that the blind girl is nn« 
dcr my roof. Go — quick ! " 

The slave hastened to obey. After having discharged his com- 
mission with respect to lone's attendants, he sought the worthy 
Sosia. fie found him not in Ihe little cell which was apportioned 
for his eubiculum ; he called his name aloud , and from Nydia's 
chamber , close at hand , he heard the voice of Sosia reply, — 

''Oh, Callias, is it you that I hear? -^ the gods be praisedt 
Open the door, I pray you!" 

The slave withdrew the bolt, and the meM face of Sosia hastily 
obtruded itself. 

'< What !-r in the chamber with that young girl, Sosia! Proh 
pudor! Are there not fruits ripe enough on the wall, but that 
thou must tamper with such green — ** 

''Name not the little witch!'' interrupted Sosia impatiently; 
" she will be my ruin ! " And he forthwith imparted to Callias the 
history of the Air Demon , and the escape of the Thessalian. 

"Hang thyself, then, unhappy Sosia I I am just charged fhnn 
Arbaces with a message to thee ; — on no account art thou to suffer 
her, even for a moment, from that chamber!" 

"Memisernm!" exclaimed the slave. "WhatcanldoT — 
ibj this time she may have visited half Pompeii* But to-morrow I 
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wUI anderuke to catch her in her old haoiHs. Ktcp tot ny 
counsel 9 my dear Callins." 

««I will do all that friendship can, consfateni wHIi tty own 
safety. Bat are you sure she has left ttie house? ^ she may be 
hiding here yet." 

'* How is that {NMsfblet She could easQy harre gafaied th» gv- 
den; and the door, as I told thee, wasopen.** 

'*Nay, not so; for at that tery hour thou specffiesi, ArlMces 
was in the garden withthe priest Calenus. I went tero te scuch 
of some herbs for my master^s bath to-morrow* I svw the laMe 
set out; but the gate y lamaure, was shut: depend upon H, that 
Calenus entered by the garden, and natufally ckwed tbi doot 
after him." 

^'But ft was not locked." 

** Yes ; for I myself, angry at a n^genee wbicb might espose 
the bronzes in the peristyle to the mercy c^ any robber, turned the 
key, took It away, and — as I did not see the propw slm ta whom 
to give it , or 1 should haioe rated hlm finely — ifere il aetaally la, 
still in my ginUe." 

"Oh, ffi^rciful Bacchus! Idldnotpraytotbeebi vaio, afker 
all. Let us not lose a minnent I Let tts to the garden Instantly — 
ahe may yet be there ! " 

The good-natured Callias consented to assist the sIsTe; and, 
after vainly searching the chambers at hand , and the recesses of 
the peristyle , they entered the garden. 

it was about this time that Njdia had resolved to quit her 
hiding-place, and venture forth on ner way. Lightly, tremulously, 
holding her breath, which ever and anon broke forth in quick con- 
vulsive gasps, — now gliding by the flower-wreattred columns that 
bordered the peristyle , — now darkening ihe still moonshine that 
fell over its tessellated centre , — now ascending the terrace of the 
garden, — now gilding amidst the gloomy and breathless trees, she 
gained the fatal door — to find it locked ! We hav^ all seen that 
expression of pain, of uncertainty, of feaf, which a sudden dis- 
appointment of touch, If! mayusetheexpriessfen, cast^ over the 
face of the blind. Bdt What words can paint Hke intolend^le woe, 
the sinking of the whdeheatt, whkdiwMnat tliiUt on tte 
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lures of the Tbessalian! Again and again her small, quivering 
hands wandered to and lira the Ineiorahle door* Poor thing that 
thou wert! in vain had been all thy noble courage, thy innocent 
craft , thy doublings to escape the hound and huntsman ! Within 
but a few yards from thee, laughing at thy endeavours — thy 
4e6^ff — fcnowfiig Ihou werl now their own, and watching With 
cruel patience their own moment to seize their prey — thoa art 
saved from seeing tl^poniuersl * 

''Hush, CalUasl— -letbergooQ. Let us see wl^t die will do 
vheti she has convinced herself that the door is honest.'* 

**LoobL! she raises her face to the heavens -* she mutters ^ 
she sinks down despondent ! No ! by Pollux ^ she has some new 
scheme! She will not resign herself! Byluptter, a tough spirit! 
See, ihe springs up •— she retraces her steps — she thinks of 
some other chancel I advise thee, Sosia, to delay no longer: 
seiie her ere riie quit the garden , — now ! " 

**Ah! runaway! Ihavethee — ek?" said Sosia, seising upon 
the unhappy Nydia. 

As a hare's last hu man cry In the fangs of the d(^ — as the 
sharp voice of terror uttered by a sleeps-walker suddenly awakened 
— broke the shriek of the blind girl, when she felt the abrupt gripe 
of her gaoler. It was a shriek of such utter agony, such entire 
despair » Ihtt It m^t have rung hauntingly in your ears for ever. 
She felt as if the last plank of the sinking Giaucus were torn from 
his clasp. It had been a suspense of life and death ; and death had 
now won the game. 

*'Gods! that cry will alarm the bouse! Aibaces sleeps Ml 
lighUy. Gag her ! " cried Callias. 

** Ah ! here is the very napkin with which the young witch con- 
jured away my reason ! Come, that 's right; now thou art dumb 
as weU as blind." 

And , catching the light weight in his arms , Sosia soon gained 
the house » and reached the chamber from which Nydia had 
escaped. . There, removing the gag, he left her to a soliUide so 
tadced and terrible, that out of Hades its anguish could scarcely be 
eiceeded. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Mrfvw •£ hftm coMpAiiions for our afflietioBi. — > Tlic 4iu|«o« 

ftnd itt victimt. 

It was now late on the third and last day of the trial of Glaocat 
and Olinthus. A few boars after the court had broke up and jud§^ 
meat been giTcn, a small party of the fashionable youth at Pompeii 
were assembled round the fastidious board of Lepidus, 

"So, GJaucns denies his crime to the last?" saidClodios. 

*'Tes; but the testimony of Arbaces was convincing; he saw 
the blow given/' answered Lepidus. 

'* What could have been the cause T** 

"Why, the priest was a gloomy and sullen fellow. Be pnn* 
bably rated Glaucus soundly about his gay life and gaming habitSf 
and ultimately swore he would not consent to his marriage with 
lone. High words arose; Glaucus seems to have been full of the 
passionate god , and struck in sudden exasperation. The excite 
ment of wine, the desperation of abrupt remorse, brought on the 
delirium under which he suffered for some days ; and I can readily 
imagine, poor fellow! that, yet confused by that delirium , he is 
even now unconscious of the crime he committed ! Such, at least, 
is the shrewd conjecture of Arbaces, who seems to have been most 
kind and forbearing in his testimony." 

" Yes ; he has made himself generally popular by it. But, In 
eonsideration of these eitecnating circumstances, the senate 
should have relaxed the sentence.*' 

"Aiid they would have done so, but for the people; bat 
they were outrageous. The priests had spared no pains to eiclte 
them ; and they imagined — the ferocious brutes!-^ because Gtao^ 
cus was a rich man and a gentleman , that he was likely to escape ^ 
and therefore they were inveterate against him, and doubly resolved 
upon his sentence. The senate did not dare refuse to strip him of 
the rights of citizenship , and so pass judgment of death ; though^ 
after all , there was but a majority of three against hln. Ho ! the 
Chian ! " 

"He looks sadly altered; but how composed and feariesel" 
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** Ay, ire sImII sae if his firmness will last over Co*morrow. But 
ivhat merit in eonrage, when that atheistical hound, Olinthus, 
manifested the same? " 

**The blasphemer! Tes,** said Lepidus, with pious wrath; 
** no wonder that one of the decurions was , but two days ago, 
struclc dead by lightning in a serene sliy. * The gods feel ven** 
geance against Pompeii while the vile desecrator is alive within its 
waUs." 

** Yet so lenient was the senate , that had he but expressed his 
penitence , and scattered a few grains of incense on the altar ol 
Cybele , he would have been let ofif. I doubt whether these Naza- 
renes, had they the state religion, would be as tolerant to us« 
supposing we had Iciclced down the image of their Deity, blas- 
phemed its rites , and denied its faith."* 

**They give Glaucus one chance, In consideration of the cir» 
cumstances ; they allow him , against the lion, the use of the sams 
stilus wherewith be smote the priest." 

**Ha$t thou seen the lion? hast thou looked at his teeth and 
fangs, and wilt thou call that a chance? Why, sword and buclcler 
would be mere reed and papyrus against the rush of the mighty 
beast !. No , I think the true mercy has been , not to leave him 
long in suspense ; and it was therefore fortunate for him that our 
benign laws are slow to pronounce , but swift to execute; and that 
the games of the amphitheatre had been , by a sort of providence, 
so long since fixed for to-morrow. He who awaits death dies 
twice." 

'*As for the atheist/' said Clodius, **he is to cope the grim 
tiger naked-handed. Well , these combats are past betting on. 
Who will take the odds?" 

A peal of laughter announced the ridicule of the question. 

^Toor Clodius ! " said the host; '*to lose a friend is something; 
but to find no one to bet on the chance of his escape is aworse mis- 
fortune to thee." 

* Pllnj utLjM, that, imned lately before the eruption of Veinviuii 
ono of the doearlonet municipalet was — thoagh the lioaireB ▼•• vn- 
cloii(le4 — atnck deail kf Usbtaiag. 
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" Wby , it Is provekiDg; it ivauld hire been some eoosohtfoo 
te him and to me to think he mm vseftil to the last/' 

** The people," said the graTePansa, **are all delighted irith 
the result. They were so math afraid the spofts et die amphn 
theatre would go oflT wfthent » erlivi«al for the beasts; and now, 
to get two such erimioais is indeed a joy for the poor felfewsi 
They worit hard ; they onght to hate some aanasement/' 

''There speaks the popular Pansa , who nerer mores without i 
string of cKents as long as an Indian triomph; He is always prating 
about the people. Gods! hewiUendbybelngaGrecehiis!'* 

''Certainly I am no Insolent aristocrat," said Pansa, with a 
generous air. 

"Well," ohsenred Lepidiis, "it wotdd have been assuredly 
dangerous to hate been merciful at the eve of a b'east-figbt. If ever 
/come to be tried, pray Jupiter there may be either no beasts in 
tiie T i TS r I a , or plenty of crimf oals in the gaol." 

" And pray ," said one of the party , ** what has become of the 
poor girl whom Glaucns was to have married? A widow wilhout 
being a bride ^ that is hard ! " 

"Oh," returned Clodius, "she is safe under the protection 
of her guardian , Arbaces. It was natural she should go to him 
when she had lost both lover and brother." . 

"By sweet Yenus, Glaucus was fortunate among the women! 
They say the rich Julia was In love with him." 

"A mere fable, my friend," saidClodius, coxcombically; "I 
was with her to-day. If any feeling of the sort she ever eoncelved, 
t flatter myself that / have consoled her." 

"Hush, gentlemen!" said Pansa; "do you not know that 
Clodius is employed at the house of Diomed in blowing hard at the 
torch ? It begins to burn , and will soon shine bright on the shrine 
of Hymen." 

"Is it so," saidLepidus. What! Clodius become a married 
man? -Fie!" 

"Never fear," answered Godius; "old Diomed Is deUghled 
at the notion of marrying his daughter to a nobleman, and wilf 
come down largely with the sesterces. Tou !irill see that I shall not 
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lock Iham ap ia Hm atitam. II iriU be a wliil* 4*]^ f^Mr U» joQr ' 
friends wKes Clodfiu marries an hdms**' 

**99f yoo aol" eiM h&fHaB} **cone, theo^ a loH eap t* 
the heahbof the bir Mill'* 

Wbiie sveh was llie coBiversalioii-»4'9iis-iiet cUscoffdanl (o the. 
tone of mfaHi eeannon among tiie dissipated of thai day, and wliieb, 
might, perhaps, aceotnrjago, hsTefomd an echo in thelooser 
eirdss ef Faris ^ whiie s«fa» I say, was the eenvefsatien in tlie^ 
gftodytckliaiiiinofLcpidfis, tedifTetent the seeoe which scswied; 
before the yoiuig Atiieoian. 

After bis condemnation , Giaacus was admitted no mere to the 
gentle guardianship of Saiinst, the oniy friend of his distress* He^ 
was led along Ihe femra , till the guards stopped at a small door by 
the side of the temple of iapiter. You may seethe place stills The 
door opened i'n the centre in a somewliat singular fashion, revel- 
Ting round on its hinges , as It were, like a modem tumatile, so 
as only to leave half the tbfeshold open at the same time* Tbrongh 
this narrow aperture they thrust the prisoner, placed before him S 
loaf and a pitcher of water, and left 1dm to darkness, and, as he 
thought, to sditnde* So sudden bad been that revolution of fbr-? 
tune which had prostrated him from the palmy height of youthfhl 
pleasure and successful love to the lowest abyss of ignominy ^ and 
the horror of k most bloody death , that he could scarcely convince 
himself that he was not held fat the meshes of some fearful dreams 
Hiseiastieand glorious frame had ti'iumphed over a potion, the 
greater part of which he had fortonately not drained. He had re* 
covered sense and consciousness, but still a dim and misty de-* 
pressioa clung to his nerves and darkened his mind* His natural 
courage, and dvs Greek nobility of pride, enabled him to vanquish 
alt unhmiDlngspprfliMnsisn, and, in the judgnenl-court, te 
face his awful lot with a stady uilen and unquaiiiag eye. But the 
cooseiottsnessof inttocencescareeiysufllced te support him when 
the gate of men no longer eidted his haughty vahmr , end he was 
left to loneiinesi and silene^* He felt the damps of the du^^u 
sink ehiUinifr fcilo his enfeebled frame. He — the fastldioua , the 
lorariotts , the refined — he who bad hitherto braved no hardship 
and known no sorrow! Beautlfhl bird that he was! why had fas 



I tf Us flur aBd-famiy dime -^ llie oliTe groVes ef liis isatiTe biOs -« ' 
the music of immemorial iitieans} Why lad ht vantOBtd ob Us 
glittering plamage amidst thcae baish and ungfenlal stmigeis, 
danliog tb(B eye with his goigeoos hues , ehariniDg the ear with his 
blithesome song •^ thus suddenly to be arrested -^ eafped fa dufc* 
ness*— afietim and a pny «— his. gay flints for ever over — his 
hymns of gladness for ever stilled I The poor AtlmiiaB I bis very 
faults the eniberance.of a gentle auu joyoos natiire» bair liule had 
its past eareer fitted him for the trials be was destined to undergo I 
The boots of the mob , amidst whose plandits he bad so often 
guided bis graceful car and bounding steed, still rang gntini^ in 
bis ear* The cold and stony faces of bis former friends (the co- 
mates of bis merry rerels) still rose before bis eye. None nov 
were by to soothe, to sustaUi» the admired , the adulated stran^ 
ger. These walls opened but on the dread arena of a violent and 
shameful death. And lone! ef her^ too, be had beard nought; 
BO encouraging word , no pitying message ; she , too, bad forsalcen 
him ; : she beliered him guilty — and of what crime? — the murder 
of a brother ! He ground his teeth — he groaned aloud — ^and ever 
a sharp fear shot across him. In that fell and fierce delirium which 
bad so unaccountably seized bis soul , which had so ravaged the 
disordered brain, might he not, indeed,' unknowing to himself, 
have committed the cTime of which he was accused? . Tet^, as the 
thought flashed upon him, it was as suddenly checked; for, amidst 
all the darkness of the past, he thought distinctly to recall the dim 
grove of Cybele , the upward face of the pale dead ^ the pause that 
he had made beside the corpse, and the sodden shock thai ielled 
him to the earth. He felt convinced of his innocence; and yet who, 
to the latest time , long after his mangled remains were mingled 
with the elements, would believe him guHtless, or uphold his 
fame? As he recalled his interview with Arbaces, and the causes 
of revenge which had been excited in the heart of that dark and 
fearful man, he could not but believe that be was the victim of 
some deep-laid and mysterious snare -^ the clue and train of 
which he was lost in attempting to discover: and lone ^— Arbaces 
loved her — might his rival's success be founded upon his rain? 
That thought cut him more deeply thail all; and bis noble heart 
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was more sfiuig l>y jedovsy than appalled by fear. Again, he 
groaned aloud. 

A vi^ee from the recesa of the darknesa anawered that borat of 
angaiah, ^*Who (it aaid) ia my eompaoion in thia awAilhour? 
Athenian Glaacua, isitthon?" 

*^^y Indeed^ fliey called me in mine hour of fortune: tliey 
may hare other names for me now. And thy name, stranger?" 

** Is Olinthus , thy co-mate in the prison as the trial." 

'^Wbatf he whom they call the atheist? Is it the injustice of 
men that hath taught thee to deny the providence of the gods?" 

'^Alas!" answered Olinthus: **thon, not I, art the troi 
atheist, for thou deniest the sole trae God — the Unknown One— 
to whom thy Athenian fathers erected an altar. It is in this hour 
that I know my God. He is with me In the dnngeon ; his smile pe- 
netrates the darkness ; on the eve of death my heart whispers im- 
mortality , and earth recedes from me but to bring (he weary soul 
nearer unto heaven ." 

"Tell me ," said Glaucns , abruptly^ *' did I not hear thy liame 
coupled with that of Apncides in my trial? Dost thou belleye me 
guilty?" 

" God alpne reads the heart; but my aosplcion rested not upon 
thee." 

'< On whom, then?" 

"Thy accuser, Arbaces." 

"Ha! thoucheerestme; and wherefore?" 

"Because I know the man'a evil breast, and he bad cause to 
fear him who is now dead." 

With that, Olinthus proceeded to inform Glaucus of those details 
which the reader already knows, the conversion of Apscides^ the 
plan they had proposed for the detection of the impostures of the 
Egyptian priestcraft, and of the seductions practised by Arbaces 
. upon the youthful weakness of the , proselyte. " Had , therefore," 
concluded Olihthna, "had the deceased encountered Arbaces, 
reviled his treaaona, and thcealened detection, the place, the 
hour, might hava favoured the wrath of the E§gfptian , and passion 
. and craft alike dictated the fatal blow*". . / 
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*^ ««1t most iMfe iMen M" eried Glii»ra«, Jojfolly. ««l am* 
happy/' 

«'T«I, wbat, O nnfortimatei tvaib ta Ibee now ihfi difMoviryt 
ThoQ artcoademned aod fated > «nd In (falne iniioeenee Uuhi will 
perish." 

^'Bnllshall know m jself fBiltieis; .«ii4 In mj my^tevioas 
madttMsIhadf«affiil« thoqgh monieoUry dodbis* Yet, tell me, 
man of a atrange creed , thinkeat thou that for small errors, or for 
ancestral laaita, we are eyer abandoned end iceorsed bj the powers 
above, whatever name ibonallottest to them?" 
, "God IS just, apd abandons not bis creatures for their mem 
human frailty. God is merciful , and curses none but the wieked 
who repent not." 

**Yet it seemeth to me as if. In the divine anger, Ihad been 
smitten by a sudden madness, a supernatural, and solemn frenzy, 
wrought not by human meens." 

'* There are demons on earth," answered the Nazarene, feaN 
fully, '*as well as there are God and his Son in heaven ; and sinc6 
thou acknowledges! not the last, the flrst may have had power over 
thee." 

Glaucus did not reply, and there was a silence for some mi- 
nutes. At length the Athenian said , in a changed , and soft, and 
half-hesitating voice , " Christian , believest thou , among the doo- 
trioes of thy creed , that the dead live again — that they who havo 
loved here are united hereafter — that beyond the grave our good 
name shines pure from the mortal mists that nnjnsdy dim it in the 
gross-eyed world — and that the streams which are divided by the 
desert and the rock meet in the solemn Hades , and flow once mon 
into one?" 

•'Believe I that, O Athenian? No; I do not believe — I know! 
and it is that beautiful and blessed assannee which supports ma 
now— OCyllene!" eontinned Oiinthus, pasdonately, *' bride of 
my heart! torn from me in the first month of our nuptials , shall 1 
notsee thee yet, and ere nuinj days be past? Wetowne, w ei co a w 
death , that will bring me to heaven and thee ! " 

Tliere was sofaething in this sadden burst of human affedieB 
which struck a kindred chord on the soul of tha Greek. He iril. 
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to tlie fint time » a ^mpatlij grtater Iban nusre MOletion bet tr^^tf 
him aDd his companiOD. He crept nearer towards OHntbus; for 
the liiliaoSy ficvee ia Mme poiols, were net HDneeeSiBarily cruel 
in others: the^f spared the separate eeH and tbesnperfluoas ehaiD, 
and allowed the victiois of the arena the sad comfort of sach 
freedom mod such eompaniobsliip asthe prison would afford. 

^«Yes/- eootiDued ihe Christian , with holy fenrour, «4he 
immortality of fto soul — the resurrection -^ the reunion of the 
dead -^ is ihe great prioclfie of our creed •— the|^at<ruth a God 
suffered death Itself to attest and proclaim; No faiiled Elysium -— 
no poetic Oreus» but a pure and radiant heritage of heaven itself, 
i9 the portk)B of the good/' 

**TeU me» then, thy doctrines, and expound to mo thy hopes,** 
saidGlaueus, earnestly. 

OHnthoa was not slow to obey dial prayer; and there -— as 
oflentimes in the early ages of the Christian creed -^ It was in the* 
darkness of the dungeon, and overihe approach of death, that the 
dawning Gospel shed its soft and«oaseerating rays. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

A chance f«r Gltncai. 

. T»E hours passed in lingering torture over the head of Nydia 
from the time in whieb she had been replaced bi her ceil; 

Sosia, as ifafraid ha should be again outwitted, had refrained 
from visiting her until late in the uorning of the following day, and- 
then he but thrust in the periodical ImdKel of food and wine, and 
hastily rackaed the door. That day rolled on, and Nydia felt 
herself pent -^ barred »^ inexorabfy confined , when that day was 
the judgment-day ofGlaueus, and when her ralease would have 
saved him! Tet, knowing that, almost impossible as seemed her 
escape, the sole chance to the life of CHaucus rested on her , this 
young girl , frail « passionate , and acutely susceptible as she was, 
resolved not to f^ve way to a despair that would disable her fh>m 
aehEing whatever opportunity might occur. She kept her senses 
whenever becieatk ttio whirl of iatolanhlo thought they reeled*an4 



lottored; nay, the took food iodwinotluiifhoiiilfiliisiitlalftlier 
ilrength — tb«t the night be preptredl 

She revolved tcheme after tebeme of etcape, and wee forced to 
ditinitt all. Yet 8otia wu her ottly hope, the mdf fneirwBtni 
with which the could tamper. . He had been eaperttltioQi in ih« 
hope of ateertaioiog whether he eoald eventnaUy porchaie hi« 
freedom. Bleated godt! might he not be won b| the bribe oi 
freedom Ittelf t wu the not nearly rieh enough to parebaee ii V 
Her alender arme were covered with braeelete , the preteott »( 
lone; ami on her necli the yet wore that very chain wfaieb. It nuj 
be remembered, had oceationed her Jealooe qnarrei with Glmiciit, 
and which she had afterwardt promiaed vainly to wear for ever. 
8he wailed bomingly till Sotia ihonld again appear; Initnnbouf 
after hour patted , and he came not, ahe grew Impatient. Every 
nerve beat with fever; ahe conld eodnrtthoaolitade no longer-- 
ehe groaned, ahe thrielied alond ** ahe beat bereelf agnlnei the 
door. Her criea echoed along the ball, and ftoain, in pntvi^h 
anger, haatcned to tee what wan the matter, •n4 allencn bis 
pritoner if poaaible. 

'MIol ho! what it tfiitT" tald he, snrtily. '«Toong niave, 
if ihon acreameat oat (hat we mott gag thee. My ahnulden vriil 
tmart for it if thoa art heard by my matter.*' 

**Kind Sotia, chide me not — I cannot endnro to be an long 
alone ," answered Nydia ; ** the aolltode appals roe. Sit witb me, 
I pray, a little while. May, fbar not that I thontd attempt to 
etcape ; place thy teat before ttoe door — heep thine eye on m« ~ 
I will not ttir from this spot.'' 

Sotia , who was a eontlderabte goMip bimaelf , was moved by 
thit address. He pitied one who had nobody to talk with — It was 
hia ease too ; be pitied , •- and resolved to relieve himself. He 
took the hint of Nydia, placed a stool before the door, leant his 
back against it , and replied — 

•* I am ears I do not wish to be chnrllsh f end so far as « little 
innocent chat goes, I have no objection to indnlge yoo. But, 
mind , no tricks -^ no more conjuring.'' 

**No, no; toll me, dearSosia, what to the boar?" 

**|t If already evening , the goata.aro going home*** 
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•<Ogods! Mow went the trial?" 
««Both condemned " 

Nydia cepressed tke shriek. «<Well -^ weltt I thMght It 
would be bo. When do thiy s«0er? " 

^'To-morrow in the tmphiliieatre : if it were nol for theOy 
little wretch I I should be allowed to go with the rest and see it" 

Nydia leant back for some moments — Nature eottkd endure no 
more— ' she had fainted away. But Sosia did not percei?e it, for it 
was the dusk of eve, and he was foM of his own piivations; he 
went on lamenting the loss of so delig^tM a shew , and accusing 
the injustiee of Arbaees for singling him out fW>m all his fellows to 
be eonverted into a gaoler; and ere he had half flnished, Nydia, 
with a deep sigh , reeoyered the sense of life. 

"Thou sighest, blind one, at my losst Well, that is some 
eomfbrt; so long as yon acknowledge how much you eost me, 1 
win endeavour not to grumble — It 's hard to be Hi-^realed end yet 
not pitied." 

^ ' Sosia , how much dost thou letfuire to make up the purchase 
ofthyfireedom?" 

** Bow much? why about twe iheusand sesterces." 
**11ie gods be praised! nol more? Seesi thou these bracelets 
and this chain? ^ they are well worth double that sum. I wilt 
give them ihee If—" 

** Tempt me not; I canuot release thee: Arbaees Is a severe 
and awful master. Who knows but I might feed the fishes of the 
Ssmus? Alas ! aH the sesterces in the worid would nol b«y me 
back Into life. Better a live dog than a dead lion." 

' '^Sesla, Hiy flrsedomi IMiik well; if Ihou wiU let me out — 
only for one little hour! — let me oun at midnight, I will return 
ere to-morrow's dawn; nay, then canst go with me." 

**Ne," said8o8la, sturdily; ** a slave once disobeyed Arba- 
ces , sttd he was never more heard of." 

<^*Biit the law gives a master no power over the hit of a 
slave." 

**The lew is very obliging, but more polite than efficients I 
know ihat Ariiaoes alwiqrs gets the law on his side. Besides , if I 
am once dead, what law can bring me to life again?" 
Pompm, 23 
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Nydia wrong her hands : "Is there no hope « then I " said she 
cooTnlsively* 

** None of escape , till Arbaces gives the word." 

««Well, then,** said Nydia, quickly, *'thoa wilt not at least 
refuse to take a letter for me ; thy master cannot kill thee for that." 

••To whom?" 

"The prator/' 

"To a magistrate? — no I Not I — I should be made a witness 
in court, for what I know; and the way they cross-ffluunine a 
slave is by the torture." 

••Pardon; I meant not the pretor -^ it was a word that es- 
caped me unawares; I meant quite another person •-> the gay 
SaUust" 

"Oh! and what want you with him?" 

•• Glancus was my master; he purchased me from a cruel lord$ 
he alone has been kind to me; he is to die. I shall never live 
happily if I cannot, in his hour of trial and doom , let him know 
that one heart is gratefal to him. SallusI is his friend — he will 
convey my message." 

•• I am sure he will do no such tiling. Glancus will have enough 
to think of between this and to-morrow without troubling his head 
about a blind girl." 

"Man," said Nydia, rising, "wilt thou become firee? thou 
hast the offer in thy power; to-morrow it will be too late. Never 
was freedom more cheaply purchased: thou canst easily and no- 
missed leave home ; less than half an hour will suffice for thine ab- 
sence. And for such a trifle wilt thou reftise liberty ? " 

Sosia was greatiy moved. It was true, the reqne^ was re- 
markably silly : but what was that to him ? So much the better ; he 
could lock the door on Nydia; and, if Arbaces should learn his 
absence, the offence was venial, and would merit but a repri- 
mand. Yet, should Nydia 's letter contain sometiiing more than 
what she had said — should it speak of her imprisonment, as he 
shrewdly conjectured it would do — what then? It need never be 
known to Arbaces that he had carried the letter. At the worst 
the bribe was enormous ; the risk lif^t ; the temptation irresistible. 
He hesitated no longer — he assented to the proposal. 
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«<GiT6 me the trinkets, and I will take the leUer: yet stay — 
thoa art a slave — thou hast no right to these omai&ents — they 
are thy master's/' 

^*Ihey were the gifts of Glaacns; he is my master; what 
chance hath he to daim them ? who else will know they are hi my 
possession?" 

*' Enough — I will bring thee the papyrus." 

In a few minntes Ny<|ia had conclnded her ieiter, which she 
took the precaution to write in €ifeek, the language of her child- 
hood , and which almost every Italian of the higher ranks was then 
supposed to knew. She carefnlly wound round the epistle the 
protecting thread, «nd covered its knot with wai; and ere she 
placed it in the hands of Sosia, she thus addressed him: — 

'*8o8ia, I am blind and in prison: thou maystthhik to deceive 
me; tfaoumsj^t pretend only to take this letter to Sallust; thou 
mayst not ihlfil thy charge* But here I solemnly dedicate thy head 
to vengeance — - thy soul to the infernal powers — if thou wrongest 
thy trust; and I call upon thee to {dace thy right hand of faith in 
mine, and repeat after me these words; — *By the ground on 
which we stand ! by the elements which contain life and can curse 
life! by Oreus, the all-avenging! by the Olympian Jupiter « the 
all-seeing I — I swear that I will honestly discharge my trust, 
and fidthfolly deliver into the hands of Saliust this letter. And if 
I perjure myself in this oath , may the full curses of heaven and 
hell be wreaked upon me! ' — Enough — I trust thee; take thy 
reward. It is already dark — depart at once." 

*' Thou art a strange giri, and thou hast frightened me terribly ; 
butitisallverynatiural; andifSallustisto be found, I give him 
this letter as I have sworn. By my -faith, I may have my little 
peccadilloes; but perjury — no! I leave that to my betters." 

With this Sosia withdrew, careftdly passfaig athwart Nydia's 
door the heavy bolt — careftilly locking its wards; and, hanging 
the key to his girdle, he retired to his own den, enveloped him- 
self from head to foot in a huge disguising doak, and slipped out 
by the back way undisturbed and unseen. 

The streets were tldn and empty — he soon gained the house 
of Sallust. Ihe porter bade him leave his letter, and be gone; 
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for SaDiut wbb so grieved at the eoodeHmatioB o£ C&oeos, that 
he eould not on an j accoont be distnihed. 

** Nevertheless, I have sworn to give this letter hito hto o<vb 
iiands, do so I must;" and So^, wdi knowing hy experfenee 
that Cerberus loves a sop , thmst some half a dozen sesterces Uo 
the hand of the porter. 

«*Well, well/' said the latter, relenting, *'yoii may enter if 
yon wifl; bat to teD yon the truth, Sallast £9 ditekfaig hhnsdf 
ont of his grief. It is his way when any thing disturbs him. He 
orders a capital supper^ the best wine, and does not give over 
till every thmg is out of Ms head — but the li^or." 

<' An excellent [dan — excellent! Ah, what it is to be rich! tf 
I wore SaHust, I would have some grief or another everyday. 
But jusf say a khid word for me with the atriensis — I see him 
coming.'* 

SaUust was too sad to receive company. He was too sad also 
to drink alone; so, as was his wont, he admitted his favourite 
freedman to his entertainment, and a stranger banquet neyer was 
held. For ever and anon the kind-hearted epicure signed, whim- 
pered, wept outright, and then turaed wi^ double lest to smne 
new didi or his refilled gcAlet. 

'*My good fellow," said he to his companion, ''it was a most 
awful judgment ^heigh-ho I — it is not bad that kid, eht Poor, 
dear Glaucus I — what a jaw the lion has, too! Ah, ah, ah!" 

And Sallnst sobbed loudly— the fit was stopped by a counter' 
action of hiccups . 

^ ' Take a cup of wine ," said the fireedman. 

''A thought too cold; but then how cold Glaucus most be! 
Shut up the house to-morrow — not a slave ^all stir forth — none 
of my people shall honour that cursed arena. — No, no ! " 

**A cup of wine — your grief distracts you. By the gods it 
does ! — a piece of that cheesecake." 

It was at this auspicious moment that Sosia was admitted to 
the presence of the disconsolate carouser* 

'<Ho : -> what art thou?" 

''merely a messenger to Sallnst. Igive him this baiet firom a 
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joung lady. There Is no answer that 1 know of. May I wldi- 
draw?'* 

Thus said the discreet Sosia, keeping his face mnflled in his 
doak, and speaking with a feigned voice, so that be might not 
hereaHer be recognised. 

**By the gods -^ a pimp ! Unfeeling wreftch ! — do you not see 
my sorrowst Go ! — and the curses of Pandann with yon ! " 

Sosia lest not a moment in retiring. 

''Will you read the letter, Sallust?" said the freedman. 

"Letter! — which letter?" said the epicure, reeling, for 
he began to see double. ''A curse on these wenches, say I! Am 
I a man to think of — (hiccup) — pleasure, when — ^en — 
my friend is going to be eat up?" 

** Eat another tartlet." 

"No, no! My grief chokes me!" 

"Take him to bed," said the freedman; and, SaOust's head 
now declining fairly on his breast, they bore him off to his cubicu- 
lum, still muttering lamentations for Glaucus, and imprecations 
on the unfeeling invitations of ladies of pleasure. 

Meanwhile Sosia strode indignantly homeward. "Pimp, in- 
deed!" quoth he to himself. "Pimp! a scurvy-tongued fellow 
thatSallust! Had I been called knave, or thief, I could have for- 
given it; but pimp! Faugh! there is somelliing In the word 
which the toughest stomach In the world would rise against. A 
knave is a knave for his own pleasure, and a tfajef atfaief forhis 
own profit; and there is something honourable ana philosophical 
in being a rascal for one's own sake: that is doing 'hings upon 
principle — upon a grand scale. But a pimp is a thing that defiles 
itaelf for another ! a pipkin , that is put on the fire for another 
man's pottage ! a napkin , that every guest wipes his hands upon ! 
and the scullion says 'by your leave' too! A pimp! I would ra- 
ther he had called me parricide! But the man was drunk, and 
did not know what he said; and, besides, I disguised myself. 
Had he seen it had been Sosia who addressed him , it would have 
been, ^honest Sosia I' and, 'worthy man!* I warrant. Never- 
tiieless, the trinketo have been won easily — that 's some eomfort ! 
and, goddess Feronia! I shall be a freedman sood! and then I 
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should like to see wfao H call me pfmp! — mdess, indeed^ he 
pay me pretty handsomely for it I " 

Whfle Sosia was s^rtfleqoiiing in this htgh-^minded «nd gene- 
rous yein, his path lay along a narrow latie that led towards the 
amphitheatre and its adjacent palaces. Suddenly, as lie tamed 
a sharp eomer, he fotttd* himself in the midst of « cossidenhle 
erowd. Men, women, and children, all were hmTjiiig on, 
laughing, talking, gesticulating; and, ere he was aware ci it, 
the worthy Sosia was borne away wfth the noisy stream. 

'^What now?" he asked of his nearest neighbour, a young 
artificer; "what now? Where are all these good folks thronging? 
Does any rich patron give away alms or viands to-night?'* 

''Not so, man — better still," replied the artificer; ''the 
noble Pansa -— the people's &iend <— has granted the public leave 
to see the beasts in Ibeir fiyaria. By Hercules! they will not 
be seen so safely by some persons to-morrow ! " 

"T isa pretty sight/' said the slaye, yieldhug to the throng 
that impelled him onward; "and slncelmay not go to the ^oits 
to<-morrow, I may as well take a peep at the beasts to-nig^t*" 

" Ton will do wcU ," letonied his new acquafaitanee ; *' a Hon 
and a tiger are not to be seen at Pompeii eyery di^. ** 

The crowd had now entered a broken and wide space of 
ground , on which , as it was only lighted scantily and from a di- 
stance, the press became dangerous to those whose linlbs and 
shoulders were not fitted Ibr a mob. Nevertheless, the women 
especially — many of them widi children hi their arms, or even at 
the breast — were the most resolute in fordng their way; and their 
shrill exclamations of complaint or objurgation were heard loud 
above the more jovid and masculine voices. Tet, amidst them 
was a young and girlish voice, that appeared to come from one too 
happy hk her excitement to be alive to the ineonvenienee of the 
crowd. 

" Aha I " cried the young woman , to some of her companions, 
"I always told you so; I always said we should have a inanfor 
the lion ; and now we have one for the tiger too ! I wish toHOMi^ 
raw were come! 
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"Ho! ho! forthenerry, Menythov, 
With A fbrMt of facet in oreiy row ; 
Lo! tho ■wordimen, bold at the ion of Alcinaena, 
Svoop» Aide hjr tide* o'er the h«k*d aroM. 
Talk while yon viay , yon will hold your Vreatb 
When they meet in the graip of the plowing death] 
Tianp! tramp! howgaily they go! 
Ho! ho! for the merry, morrythow!'* 

'«AjoUygirH" saidSosia^ 

*'Ye8," replied the joongarUfioer, a eorly-headed, haadsome 
yonth. *'Te8/' replied he, enviously; '* the women love a gla- 
diator. If I had been a slave, I wonld have toon found my school- 
master in the lanistat" 

** Would you, indeed ! " said Sosia, widi a sneer. ** People's 
notions differ l" 

The crowd had now arrived at the place of destination; bnt as 
the cell in which the wild beasts were confined was eitremely small 
and narrow , tenfold more vehement than It hitherto had been was 
the rush and press of the aspirants lo obtain admtttance. Two of 
the officers of the amphitheatre, placed at fbe entrance, very wisely 
mitigated the evil by dispensing to the foremost only a limited 
number of tickets at a time, and admitting no new visitors till their 
predecessors had sated their curiosity, Sosia, who was a tole- 
rably stout fellow, and not troubled with any remarkable scruples 
of diffidence or good-^breeding, eontrived to be among the first of 
the initiated. 

Separated from his eompanioo, theartificer^ Soeia found him- 
self in a narrow ceil of oppressive heat and atmosphere, and 
lighted by several rank and flaring torches. 

The animals, usually kept In different vivaria , or dens, were 
now, for the greater entertainment of the visitors, placed in one, 
but equally indeed divided from each other by strong cages pro- 
tected by kon bars 

There they were the fell and grim wanderers of the desert, who 
have now become almost the principal agents of this story. The 
lion, who , as being the more gentle by nature than his fellow - 
beast, had been more incited to ferocity by hanger, stalked rest- 
lessly and fiercely to and fro his narrow confines : his eyes were 
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paused and glared around , the spectators fearfttlly pressed hmdk- 
ward, and drew their breath more guiekly. Sut the ti§er lay quiet 
and extended at full length in his cage, aud onljbj an oecamaal 
play of his tail , or a long impatient yawn , testified any emolioo at 
his confinement, or at the crowd which honoored him with their 
presence. 

*' I have seen no fiercer beast than yea U»a eyoA ba the amphi- 
theatre of Rome ,** said a gigantic md sinewy fellow who sisod at 
the right hand of Sosia. 

'* I fed bumbled when I look at bis Kmbs,* replied, althelefl 
of Sosia , a slighter and younger figure, with bis arms folded on 
his breast. 

The slaye looked first at one, and then at the other. "Virtus 
in medio! — Yirtue Is ever In the middle!" muttered he to 
himself; *'a goodly neighbourhood for thee, Sosia — a gladiator 
on each side!" 

** That is wen said , Lydon," returned the huger i^diator ; *' I 
feel the same." 

"And to think," observed Lydon, in a tone of deep feeling, 
•* to think that the noble Greek , he whom we saw but a day or two 
since before us , so full of youth , and health » and joyousness , is 
to feast yon monster I " 

"Why not?" growled I^lger, savagely; " many an honest 
gladiator has been compelled to a like combat by th^ emperor — 
why not a wealthy murderer by the law?" 

Lydon sighed, shrugged his shotilders, and ramaioed aUeot 
Meanwhile the common g^^cers listened with staring eyes and Ups 
apart : the gladiators were olye^ of interest as weU as the beasts 
— they were animals of the same species; so the crowd glanced 
from one to the other — the men and the brutes; — whispering 
their conunents and anticipating the morrew. 

"WeH I" said Lydon, turning away, "I thank the gods that 
it is not the Hon or the tiger / am to contend with; even yon, 
(Yiger, are a gentler combatant than they*" 

"But equally dangerous/' said the gladiator, with a fiei>es 
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laugh ; and th6 liystiBdero , Admiring liis yast limbs and ferocious 
couttBance, grinned too, 

*^11iat as it may be," answered Lydon, carelessly, as he 
pressed through the throng and quitted the den. 

^'Imay as well take advantage of his shoulders,'' thought the 
prudent Sosia , hastening to follow him; '*the erowd always give 
way to a gladiator , so I will keep close behind , and come in for a 
share of his consequence/' 

Ihe SOD of Medon strode quickly through the mob, many of 
whom recognised bis features and profession. 

** That is young Lydon , a brave fellow ; he fights to-morrow," 
said one. 

**Ah ! I have a bet on him ," said another; ^'see how firmly 
he walks." 

*^Good luck to thee, Lydon!" said a third. 

<* Lydon you have my wishes," half-whispered a fourth, smi- 
ling — (a comely woman of the middle elass) — *'and if you win, 
why, you may hear more of me." 

** A handsome man, by Venus ! " cried a fifth, who was a girl 
scarce in her teens. ^' Thank you," returned Sosia, gravely 
taking the compliment to himself. 

However strong the purer motives of Lydon, and certain though 
it be that he would never have entered so bloody a caliing but from 
the hope of obtaining his father's freedom , he was not altogether 
unmoved by the notice he excited. He forgot that the voices now 
raised in commendation might « on the morrow » be shouting over 
Itts death-pangs. Fierce and reckless, as well as generous and 
warm-hearted, by nature, he was already imbued with the pride 
of a profession that he fancied he disdained , and affected by the 
inflttence of a eompanionsbip that in reality he loathed. He saw 
hfanself now a man of importance; his stop grew yet lighter, and 
his mien more elato. 

*' Niger," said he, tamhig suddenly, as he had now threaded 
the erowd, " we have often quarrelled ; we are not matehed against 
each other, but one of us, at least, may reasonably expect to fall 
— give OS thy band I 
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''Hostreadfly,** saidSoste, eiteadfng his palm. 

«'Ha! ivhat fool U thisi Wby, I UMmght Ittger was amy 
beds!" 

*^l forgive the miatake,** replied Soaia, eemdeseettittiislf : 
** don't mention it ; the error was easy — I and rager are anoMWhat 
ofthesamehnild." 

**Ha! ha! that Is eieeUent! Niger wooM have a^ thy throat 
had he heard thee!" 

"Ton gentlemen of the arena have a most disagreeable mode 
of talking," said Sosia; '^Met ns change the conversatioQ." 

** Tah ! Tah ! " said Lydon, impatiently ; *' I am In no hnmonr 
to converse with thee I " 

'^Why, truly," retomed the slave, "you must haTeserioos 
thoughts enough to occupy your mind ; to-morrow is , I thinlt, 
your first essay in the arena. Well, I am sure you will die 
bravely!" 

"May thy words fall on thine own head!" said Lydon, super- 
stitiously, for he by no means liked the blessing of Sosia. "Die! 
No — I trust my hour is not yet come/' 

"He who plays at dice with death must eipeet the dog's 
throw," replied Sosia, maliciously. "But you are a strong feDow, 
and I wish yon all imaginable luck; and so , vale! " 

With that the slave turned on his heel , and took hb way home- 
ward. 

"I trust the rogue's words were not ominous," said Lydon, 
musin^y. " In my leal for my father's liberty, and my confidence 
in my own thews and sinews, I have not contemplated the possi- 
bility of death. My poor Dither! I am thy only son! ^11 1 were to 
fall—" 

As the thought crossed him, the gladiator strode on with a 
more rapid and restless pace, when suddenly, in an opposite 
street , he beheld the very object of his thoughts. Leaning on his 
stick , his form bent by care and age « hla eyes downcast, and his 
steps trembling, the grey-haired Medon slowly approached 
towards the gladiator. Lydon paused a moment; he divined at 
once the cause that brought forth the old man ^t that late hour* 
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** Be sare , it is I whom he seeks /' thought he ; **he is horror- 
•tmck at the eondemoatloii of Oliothus — he more than erei 
esteems the areDa criminal and hatefUl -> he comes again to dis- 
sQAide me from the contest. I must shim him -- 1 cannot brooli his 
prayers — histears!" 

These thoughts , so long to recite , flashed aeross the yoang 
man like lif^niiig* :He turned abruptly and fled swiftly hi an op- 
posite direction. He paused not till , almost spent and breathless, 
he found himself on the summit of a small acclivity which over- 
looked the most gay and splendid part of that miniature city; and 
as he there paused, and gazed along the tranquil streets glittering 
In the rays of the moon (which had just arisen , and brought par- 
tially and picturesquely into light the crowd around the amphi- 
theatre at a distance, murmuring, and swaying to and fro), the 
influence of the scene affected him, rude and unimaginative Uiough 
his nature. He sat himself down to rest upon the steps of a de- 
serted portico, and felt the calm of the hour quiet and restore him. 
Opposite and near at hand , the lights gleamed from a palace , in 
which the master now held his revels. The doors were open for 
coolness , and the gladiator beheld the ntmierous and festive group 
gathered round the tables in the atrium;* while behind them, 
closing the long vista of the illumined rooms beyond , the spray of 
the distant fountain sparkled in the moonbeams. There, where 
the garlands wreathed round the columns of the haU — there, 
gleamed still and frequent the marble statue — there, amidst peals 
of jocund laughter, rose the music and the lay. 

EPICUREAN S0N6 . 

•< Away with yonr itorieft of Hadef , 

Which the Flaneii hat forged to afTright at I — 

We laugh at year three Maiden I^adiet , . 
Tour Fates , — and your luUeii Cocytos. 

Poor JoTO hat a troableiome life , lir , 

Could we credit your tale* of kit portal* ~- 

Ib flhntHag hia ears on hia wife « air. 
And openiag hia eyea opon mortals. 

* in the atrinm, as I have elsewhere observed, a larger party of 
guests than ordinary was frequently eateitahied. 
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Ok* klMtWtbeWlglitBpicwu! 

WU tovght OS t« kngk at tvcli ffeU«i| 
On Hades they wasUil to mmi w, 

Asd Ms hand e«t tbe tvirible cablet. 

If, than, thera *■ a Jave or a Jaao, 

They Tex not their haadi aboat ni, Ban*- 

Betide* , if they did • land yon know 

TIa the life ofacoA to live tkna, mam! 

WhatI think yvn the godtr1acetMvUita-.«lkl~ 

In playinf tlie tpy on a ainnert 
In connting the girla that ve kitt — ehf 

Or the cnpt iliat we empty at dinner! 

Content with the toft lipt that love an* 

Tkbninaic, thitwine, and tkit strtk« koja. 

We care not for goda np ahova at, — 

Wakaewtbem'anogodlatthiaeartk, bejs!" 

WhUe Lydon's piety (which, aceoMmodatiiig as it mif^tbe, 
was in do slight degree disturbed by these Tencs, which embodied 
the fashionable philosophy of the day) slowly recovered itself from 
the shock it had receiTed » a small party of men « in plain garments 
and of the middle class , passed by his resting-plaoe. They were 
in earnest conyersationy and did not seem to notice or lieed the 
gladiator as they moved on. 

** horror on horrors I " said one ; '* Olinthus is snatched from 
US ! oar right arm is lopped away ! When will Christ descend to 
protect his own?" 

** Can haman atrocity go farther? " said another : * * to sentence 
an innocent man to the same arena as a murderer I Bat let as not 
despair; the thander of Sinai may yet be heard, and the Lord pre* 
serve his saint. * The fool has said in his heart, There is no God.' " 

▲t the moment ont broiie again, from the iliamined palace, 
the harden of the revellers' song. 

*' We care not for goda up above «, — 

We know there 't no god tot tbii earth, bo/i!** (•) 

Ere the words died away, the Nasarenes, moved by sadden 
indignation , caaght op the echo , and , in the words of one of their 
favoarite hymns , shouted aload : 
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THE WARNING HTMN OF THB NAZARENES. 

** Around ^ ftbont -^ for over ao«r tliM , 
Ood — onr God — fthaU mark and bear theal 
On His car of ■torm He sweeps ! 
Bow, yefaoaTOVs, and shrink, yo deeps! 
Woe to tke prond ones who defy Him I — 
Woo to the dreamers who deny Him! 
Woe to the wicked, woef 
The prond stars shall Isil •^ 
The snn shall grow pale -> 
^ The heavens shrivel np like a seroU — 
Hell's ocean shall bare 
Its depths of despair , 
Bach wave an eternal sonl! 
For the only thing, then, 
That shall not live agon 

Is tk# corpse of the giant T 1 m e I 
Hark, the tmnpet of thunder! 
141, eaitliMHtaswiderl • 
And, forth, on his Angel-throne , 
HE comes through the gloom. 
The Judge of tho Tomb, 
To summon and savo His own I 

Oh Joy to Caro, and woo to Crime. 
He comes to save his own! 
Woe to the proud ones who defy Him! 
Woe to the dreamers who deny Him! 

Woo to the wieked, woo!** 

A sudden sQence from the startled hall of revel succeeded these 
ominous words; the Christians swept on, and were soon hidden 
from the sight of the gladiator. Awed , he scarce knew why, hy 
the mystic denunciations of the Christians , Lydon, after a short 
pause , now rose to pursue his way homeward. 

Before him, how serenely slept the starlight on that lovely city! 
how breathlessly its pillared streets reposed in their security ! — ^ 
how sofUy rippled the dark-green waves beyond ! — how cloudless 
spread, aloft and blue , the dreaming Carapanian skies ! Tetthis 
was the last night for the gay Pompeii ! the colony of the hoar 
Chaldean ! the fabled city of Hercules ! the delight of the vo- 
luptuous Eoman! Age after age had rolled, iDdestmctive, un- 
heeded , over its head ; and now the last ray quivered on the dial- 
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plate of its doom I The gladiator heard some light steps behind — 
a group of females were wending homeward from their Tislt to the 
amphitheatre. As he tomed, |iis eye was arrested by a strange 
and sadden apparition. From the summit of Yesuvias , darldy 
Tisible at the dilstanee , there shot a pale » meteoric , liyid light — 
it trembled an instant , and was gone* And at the^same moment 
that his eye caught it^ the voice of one of the youngest of the 
women broke out hilariously and shrill v 

•'Tramp, Tr«iiip! how gaily thej g«l 
. H«s li«I f«v tha ««rv«ir*a aavfy aliair!** 
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BOOK V. 

**St«t eece ad arM hoitia, expeetat maoum 
Cervke prona." -^ Sanaa. 

"Motatui ordo ait — lede nil propria jacet. 
Sad acta ratro anneta." — Ibid. 

** Tempore qnanqaam illo tallna qnoqna, at aeqoara ponti, 
SIgna dabaat." — Vitgili G^orgie. Uh. I. 



CHAPTER I. 

Tha draam of Arbaeai. — A viaitov and a warning ta the Egyptian. 

The awftil night preceding the fierce joy of the amphitheatre 
rolled drearily away, and greyly broke forth the dawn of the last 
DAT OF Pompeii ! The air was uncommonly calm and sultry — a 
thin and duU mist gathered over the valleys and hollows of the 
broad Campanian fields. Bat yet it was remarked in surprise by 
the early fisherman » that, despite the exceeding stillness of the 
atmosphere , the waves of the sea were agitated , and seemed , as 
it were, to run distnrbedly back from the shore; while along the 
blue and stately Samus, whose ancient breadth of channel the 
traveller now vainly seeks lo discover, there crept a hoarse and 
sullen murmur, as it glided by the laughing plains and gaudy 
villas of the wealthy citizens. Qear above the low mist rose the 
time-worn towers of the immemorial town , the red-tiled roofs of 
the bright streets , the solemn columns of many temples , and the 
statue-browned portals of the Forum and the Arch of Triumph. 
Far in the distance , the outline of the circliug hills soared above 
the vapours, and mingled with the changeful hues of the morning 
sky. The cloud that had so long rested over the crest of Vesuvius 
had suddenly vanished, and its rugged and haughty brow looked 
without a frown over the beautiful scenes below. 
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Despite the earilness of tlie immatore hoar, the gates of the 
city were opened. Horseman apoo horseman, vehiele after 
fehicle^ poured rapidly in; and the Toiees of nomeroos pedestrian 
groups, clad in holyday attire » rose Ugh in joyous and eidted 
merriment; the streets were crowded with dtiiens and slmgers 
from the populous neighhourhood of Pompeii; andmMly — fast 

— conftisedly swept the many streams of life toiiards the btai 
show. 

Despite the Test size of the amphitheatre , seeming^ so diq>ro- 
portioned to the extent of the dty, and formed to Include neaiiy the 
whole population of Pompeii itself, so great, on exliaoffdinary 
occasions, was the concourse of strangers from all parts cifCim- 
panla, that the space hefore It was usually crowded, forseferai 
hours prerious to the commencement of the sports, hy such per- 
sons as were not entitled by their rank to appofaited and q»edal 
seats. And the Intense corioslty idilch the trial and aenteaee of 
two criminals so remarkable had occasioned. Increased the crowd 
•m this day to an extent wholly vnpreeedented. 

While Ae common people, with the lively yehemenee of their 
Campanlan blood , were thus pushing, scrambling, hurrying od, 

— yet , amidst all their eagerness , presenring , as Is now die woot 
with Italians in such meetings , a wonderfhl order and unquarrel- 
some good-humour, — a strange visitor to Arbaces was threading 
her way to his sequestered mansion. At tte si^t of her qnaint. 
and primaral garb — of her wild gait and gestures — the pas- 
sengers she encountered touched each other and smiled ; but as 
they caught a glimpse of her countenance, the mirth was hushed 
at once , for the faoe was as the face of the dead; and, what with 
the ghastly features and obsolete robes of the stranger, it seemed 
as if one long entombed had risen once more amongst the firing. 
In silence and awe each group gave way as she passed along, and 
she soon gained the broad porch of the Egyptian's palace. 

The black porter , like the rest of the world , astir at an unusual 
hour, started as he opened the door to her summons. 

Xhe sleep of the Egyptian had been onusually proibwid during 
the night; but, as the dawn approaehed, it was dlstorhed by 
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strange and onqqiet dreams, vhkh impressed him the more as 
they were coloured b| the pecoliar philosophy he embraced. 

He thouglit that he was traosported to the bpwel# of the earth, 

and that he stood alone in a migh^ cavern, sipppoited hi enormons 

columns of rough and primaiyal. rock, lost, as they ascended, in 

the vastness of a shadow athwart whose eternal davioiesft no beam 

of day had ever glanced. And in the space between these columns 

"Were huge wheels, that whirled round and round unceasingly, 

and with a rushing and roaring noise. Only to the right and left 

eitremities of the cavern, the space between the pillars was left 

bare , and the apertures stretched awaj into galleries — not wholly 

dark, but dimly lighted by wandering and erratic fires, that, 

meteor-like, now crept (as the snake creeps) along the rugged 

and dank soU ; and now leaped fiercely to and fro , darting across 

the vast gloom in wild gambols — suddenly disappearing, and as 

suddenly bursting into tenfold brilliancy and power. And while 

he gazed wonderingiy upon the gallery to the left, thin, mistrlike, 

aerial shapes passed slowly up ; and when they had gained tlie hall 

they seemed to rise aloft, and to vanish, as the smoke vaoishesw 

in tiie measureless ascent. 

He turned in fear towards the opposite eitremity, — and 
behold ! there came swiftly from the gloom above similar shadows, 
which swept hurriedly aloog the gallery to the right, as if borne 
Involuntarily adown the tides of some invisible stream ; and the 
faces of these spectres were more distinct than those that emerged 
ftom the opposite passage; and on some was joy, and on others 
sorrow — some were vivid with expectation and hope, some 
unutterably dejected by awe and horror. And so they passed 
swift and constantly on , till the eyes of the gazer grew dizzy and 
blinded with the whirl of an evei^varylng succession of things 
impelled by a power apparently not their own. 

Arbaces turned away ; and , In the recess of the hall , he saw 
ihe mighty form of a giantess seated upon a pile of skulls, and her 
haods were busy upon a pale and shadowy woof; and he saw 
that the woof communicated with the numberless wheels, as if it 
guided the machinery of their movements. He thought his feet, 
by some secret agency, were impelled towards the female «. aiyl 

Pompeii, )24 
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that he was borae onwards tfll he stood before her, face to fhce. 
The comitoDaiiee of the giantess was solemn and hashed , and 
beantiAiUy serene. It was as the fece of some colossal scnlptnre 
of his mm ancestral spbynx. No passion — no human emotion, 
distnibed its brooifing and nnwifnUed brow; there was neither 
sadness, nor Jay, nor memory, nor hope! it was f^e fh>m all 
wi^ which the wild human heart can sympathise* Tbe mystery 
of mysteries rested on its beauty, — it awed, but terrified not; 
it w«8 the Ibcamation of the Sublime. And Arbaces fblt tihe 
voice hsw his li))s, without an impulse of his own; and the 
voice asited, -^ 

** Who art thou , and what is thy task?" 

**I am That which them hast acknowledged," answered, 
without desisting from its work, the mighty phantom. "My 
name is KAVUEt! These are the wheels of the world, and my 
hand guides them for the fttb at all things.'* 

'*And what,'' said the voice of Arbaces, ** ere these galleries, 
that , strangriy and fitftdly fflnmined , stretch on either hamf into 
the abyss of gloom?" 

'*That," answered the gianl-mother, **whieh thou beholdest 
to the left, is Hm gallery of the Unborn. The shadows that flit 
onward and upward into the world , are the souls that pass ftom 
the long etenrfty of being to diefr destined pilgilmage on earth. 
Hat which tiiou beholdest to thy right, vHierefn the shadows 
descending from above sweep on, equally unknown and dim, ^ 
the gallery of the Dead!" 

** And wherefore," safd iSbt voice of Arbaces, *'yon wandering 
lights, that so wMely break the darkness; but only break, not 
reveal?" 

**Dark fool of the human sciences! dreamer of the stars , and 
would-be decipherer of the heart and origin of thbgs ! those lights 
are but the glimmerings of such knoidedge as is vouchsafed to 
nature to work her way, to trace enough of the past and ftiture 
to give providence to her designs. Indge, then, puppet as thoa 
art, what Itghto are reserved for thee !* 

Arbaces felt himself tremble as he asked again , ** Wherefore 
■ml here?" 
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it Is the fo]«eMft of tbf sooi -- Hm presdeme of % mhidg 
doom **^ th« shadixw of tfay li(e lengthening inio eteittfty as it 
declines firom earth.*' 

Ere he could answer, Arbaees felt a mshing wiMli' sweep 
down tiie cvmtn , as the irings of a giant fod. Borne aloft from 
the grooAd, and whirled on high as a leaf in the storms of auttimn, 
he befa^ h imo e lf ia the midst of the Spectres ef the D^ad, and 
hurrying with them along the length of gloom. As fay Tain and 
impotent despair he straggted against the fanpislling power, he 
thotfghi the wHNi) grew into som«0iittg Iflte a shape *^ a speetnif 
entlifie of the Irings and talons of an eagle, wiA limbs floating 
ftirand indistinctly along the ilr> and efe& thai, alone cleattf and 
f iirfdly seen , glared stonily and remorselessly on hf^ own. 

««^What art thou?" again said the voice of the Eg^iatf. 

*<I am That which ihou has€ acknowledged;'* and theapeettfe 
laughed alond — ^'andmynameitfNiccvssiTT.''^ 

**To what dosi fium bear met" 

«« To the Unknown." 

**To happiness or to woe?" 

** As tbfeo hast sown, soshyt^thoutfeap." 

"Dread thing, not sol if tbow aft the Rttler of life, thine 
are my misdeeds, not mine." 

•• I am but the breath of God! " attSti^nnBd the mighly wind . 

'*Then is my wtedom vain t " groaned <he dreamer. 

*'The husbandman accuses not fate, when, having sown thistles, 
he reaps not com. Thou hast sown cHme , accuse not fate if thou 
reapest not the harvest of virtue." 

The scene suddenly changed. ArbaceS' was In a place of human 
bones; and lo! in the midst of them was a skuU, and the skull, 
atHl retaining its fleshless hoUows, assumed ^wly, and in the 
mytfiericusciniftnionof adream, theficeofApatcides; and forth 
from the' giffintflg jews thet« erc^il a small worm , and if crawled to 
HfC^lleet of Arbaees. He attempted to stamp oHit, and crush it; 
intt'ltbecame longer and laii^er with that attempt. II swelled arid 
bloated tOI it grew Into a' vast serpent: It colled itself round the 
lfmb!» of Arbaees ; it cmnehed his bones ; it raised its glaring eyes 
and po^notts jaws to hisface; H^ writhed in i^lti ; he withofed •— 
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he gapped -— beneath tae influence of the bUghting breath — he 
felt himself biasteil into death. And then a ? oiee came from the 
reptile, which still bore the fiice of Apaeides* and rang in liis 
reeling ear, «- 

**THr VICTIM IB imx JUDGBI THB WORllTHOU WOUUDST 
CEUSH BVCOKES THB BBRFBNT THA.T OEVOI7118 THBRI" 

With a 8briel( of wrath » and woe, and deepabing resiatance, 
Arbaces awoke — his hair on end -— his brow bathed in dew — his 
eyes gUved and staring — his mighty frame qoivering as an infant's, 
beneath the agony of that dream. He awoke — he collected him- 
self -- he blessed the gods whom he disbelieved » that he was in 
a dream! — he turned his eyes from side to side — he saw the 
dawning light break throngh his small but lofty window — he was 
in the Precincts of Day ^- he rejoiced — he smiled ; ^ his eyes fell, 
and opposite to him he beheld the ghastly features, the lifeless 
eye, the livid lip — of theUagof YesnviusI 

'^Ha!" he cried, placing his hands before his eyes, as to 
shut out the grisly vision, '*do I dream still? — Am I with the 
dead?" 

'* Mighty Hermes — no! Ihon art with one deathlike, but 
not dead. Recognise thy friend and slave." 

There was a long silence. Slowly the shudders that passed 
over the limbs of the Egyptian chased each other awey, faintlier 
and faintlier dying till he was himself again. 

*'It was a dream, then!" said he. **Well — let me dream 
no more, or the day cannot compensate for the pangs of night. 
Woman, how camest thou here, and wherefore?" 

**I came to warn thee," answered the sepulchral voice of the 
faga. 

^'Warnme! the dream lied not, then? Ofwhatperil?" 

*' Listen to me. Some evil hangs over this fated city. Fly while it 
be time. Thou knowest that I hold my home on that mountain bcDeaih 
which old tradition saith there yet bum the fires of the river of Phl^ 
gethon; and hi my cavern is a vast abyss, and in that abyss I have of 
late marked a red and dull stream creep slowly, slowly on; and 
heard many and mighty sounds hissing and roaring through the 
glpom. But last night, as I looked thereon, behold the stream was no 
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longer doll, but intensely and fiercely Inn^oQs ; and iHille Igaied, ' 
the beast that Uveth with me, and was cowering by my side, nttered 
a shrill how), and fell down and died,* and the slaver and froth were 
ronnd his lips. I crept back to my lair ; but I distinctly heard , all 
the night, the rock shake and tremble; and, thongh the air was 
heayy and still, there were the hissing of pent winds, and the 
grinding as of iniieels , beneath the ground. So , when I rose this 
morning at the very birth of dawn, I looked again down the abyss, 
and I saw vast fragments of stone borne bkckand floatingly OTcr 
the lurid stream ; and the stream itself was broader, fiercer, redder 
than the night before. Then I went forth , and ascended to the 
summit of the rock; and in that summit there appeared a sudden 
and vast hollow, which I had never perceived before, from which 
curled a dim, faint smoke: and the vapour was deathly, and I 
gasped and sickened, and nearly died. I returned home* I took 
my goM and my drugs , and left the habitation of many years ; for 
I remembered the daik Etruscan prophecy which saith,' * When the 
mountain opens , the dty shall fall — when the smoke crowns the 
Hill of the Parched Fields , there shall be woe and weeping in the 
hearths of the Children of the Sea.' Bread master, ere I leave 
these walls for some more distant dwelling, I come to thee. As 
thou livest, know I in my heart that the earthquake, that sixteen 
years ago shook this city to its solid base , was but the forerunner 
of more deadly doom. The walls of Pompeii are built above the 
fidds of the Bead, and the rivers of the sleepless Hell. Be warned '■ 
and fly!" 

** Witch, I thank thee for thy care of one not ungrateftil. On 
yon table stands a cup of gold; take H, it is tldne. I dreamt not 
that there lived one, out of the priesthood of Isis, who would have 
saved Arbaces fit>m destruction. The signs thou hast seen in the 
bed of the extinct volcano," continued the Egyptian, musingly, 
<* surely tell of some coming danger to the city; perhaps another 
earthquake fiercer than the last. Be that as it may , there is a new 
reason for my hastening from these walls. After this day 1 wiO 

* We may inppoie ibat th« ezhaUtlons wtre ■inllar in «ffeet to 
tfiofe of the Orotta del Can*. 
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prq»ai« mj 4epwiiif«* Auighler of £lriiiii» wJMtb«r wdntesi 

**l8Mlcro88overtoH«ceiilai»e«uiit]iV»da7» and, wmderiog, 
thence, «l«»g the coast BhaO seek 09t a miv heme. I aio firiendksa; 
my iwo eowpanloos, the foi a«4 the«iiake, are dead. Great Hcr- 
mea, thou hast promised me Iventy addUioiial years of life I " 

*» Ay," said the Egyptian, ''I have promised thee* B«i» wmaum*" 
he added* iifUag himself apoo his arm, and gating curiously oo her 
faca , '*leU me, I pray thee, wherefore thou wi9hesl to Jive? What 
sweela dost thou dtooever hi eiistesee 7 " 

'*It Is nel life that Is sweet, bpt death that Is awfol^" replied 
the hag, ins (riiarp,impre88ivetoiie, that strueh forcibly iipon the 
heart of the vahi star-seer. He wioced at th« truth of the replf ; 
and, DO longer auloas to retain so umnTiting a eompanioDy he 
said, **Xime w«nes; I nmst prepare for the selenaii siiectacle of 
this day. Sister, farewdl! eii^ey thyself as Aoa canst oiier the 
ashes of life." 

The hag, who had placed the costly gift of Arbaces In the loose 
folds of her vest, now rose to deiMil. When she had gaUied the 
door she paused, turned hack, md said, ''This may hethalast 
time we meet on earth; hut whither fUeth the flame when it lesTes 
the ashes? — Wanderha^ lo andiro,npand dewn»asan exhalatioo 
on the morass, the flame may he seen In the marshes of the lake 
%(idew; and the witch end the maglan, Uie pupHand the masteiv 
the great one and the accursed one, mi^ meet again. Farewell I " 

**Out, croaker I '* muttered Arbaces, as the door dosed on the 
hag^s tattered rehes; and, impatient of his own thoo^ita, not yet 
recovered from the past 4re«n, he hastily summoned his sdaves. 

It was the custom to attend the cer^weniaU of the amphitheatre 
in festive ffoh«», and Aibaces arrayed himself thaft day with mere 
than usual care. £fls tnnie v^s of the most daisting white; his 
many ibuto weie formed frmn the mo9^ predons stones; over his 
tonic flowed a loose eastern robe, half^gown, half-mantle, c^owhig 
Ui the Elcheat hues 4^ the !^an dye ; and thi sandals, that reidied 
half way up the knee, were studded vrith gems, and inlaid with 
gald« In the quackeries that belonged to his priestly genius, 
Arbaces never ncf^ected , on great opcaeiens, the arts wl;^ danle 
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aad foM^M upon Uit valg»r ; aad 4ni Ihfs ^tjf that wtf for ever to 
release him, by thesacriGce of Glaaeas, from the fear of a rival and 
th« ohaate of dotoctioo, he feU that he ims arraying himself u for 
• ifiun^A or a napUal feaet. 

II was anttomary for men of vaak to be aeoompaaied to tha 
shows of the amphitheatre by a procession of their slaves aad 
CraeteKii; aad She ioag **lmBy" of Arbaces were already ar- 
Tanged in ordor, la attend the litter of ihek lord. 

Ooly, to their great ckagris, the slaves in attendance on love, 
and the worthy Sosla, as gaoler to !fydla, were condemned to 
remain at home. 

^Calfias/' said Arbaces , apart, to his freedman, who was 
iMicltHng on his girdle, ^ I am weary of Pompeii ; Ipropose to quit 
it in three days, shonld the wind favoar. Thoa knowest the vessel 
that lies in the harbour, and belongs to Narses, of Alexandria; I 
have purchased it of him. The day after to-morrow we shall begin 
to remove my stores." 

''So soon ! 'T is well. Arbaces shall be obeyed; — - and his 
ward| lone?" 

<' Accompanies me. Enough ! ~ is the morning fair? " 

<< Dim and ojipressive ; it will probably be intensely hot in the 
forenoon." 

''The poor gladiators, andmore wretched criminals I Descend| 
and see that the slaves are marshalled." 

Left alone, Arbaces stopped into his cbambar of study, and 
ihenoo «poii the portico wtthonl. He saw the dense naasses of men 
pouring fast into tha ampUtbeatre, and heard the cry of the assis* 
anta» aad Iha oisckiiB^ of tha cordage, as they ware straining 
aldl Iha hoga awning finder which tha oitiseas, molested by no 
discomforting ray, were to behold , at luxurious case , the agonies 
of Iheiff fellow-craaUires. Suddenly a wUd, strange sound went 
forth, and as suddenly died away —* it was tha roar of the lion. 
Thasa was a ailanea iia the distant crowd; but the silence was 
followod by joyous laughtar -^ they ware making marry at tha 
hungry impatlenca of the royal beast. 

«^ Brutes I" Kuttaied the disdainful Arbaces^ "are ye less 
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homieideft than I am? / day hvt in adf-defenee — jq natomiir- 
der pastime." 

He toraed, with a reatleM and enrions ey«, tiymur^ Teawins. 
BeaatifuUy glowed the green Yineyards ron&d its fareasi, and 
tranqufl as eternity lay in tke Inreatblesa ddes tke Ibnii €f the 
mighty hfll. 

** We have time yet, if tiie eartliq[iiake be naniBgy" ttonght 
Arbaees; and he turned from the apot. He passed I17 the tablt 
which bore his mystic scrolte and Chaldean calenktions. 

"Angustart!" hethongfal, **I have not coosoltedtliy decrees 
shdce I passed the danger and the crisis they fnretidd. What 
matter? — I know that henceforth all inmypathisbrigiilaiKl 
smooth. Ha?e not events already proTcdit? Away, doubt! — 
away, pity! Mirror, my heart, — mirror, forthefatare, bvttwo 
images -^ Empire and loiie!" 

GHAFTER U 

Tk« amphitkcatrc. 

Nyoia, assured by the account of Sosia on his return kome, 
and satisfied that her letter was in the hands of Sallnst, gaTe her- 
self up once more to hope. Sallust would snre^f lose no time in 
seeking the prstor — in coming to the house of the Egyptian — io 
releasing her — in breaking the prison (^ €alenus. That yery 
night Glaucus would be fiee. Alas! the night passed — the dawn 
broke; she heard nothing but the hnrried footsteps of the sfaves 
along the hall and peristyle , and dieir Toices in preparation for the 
show. By and by, the conunanding voice of Arbaces broke on her 
ear — a flourish of music rung out cheerily : the long pfocession 
were sweeping to the amphitheatre to ghit Hieir eyes on the death- 
pangs of the Athenian I 

The procession of Arbaces moved along slowly, and wi& much 
solenrotty, till now, arriving at the place where it was necessary 
for such as came in litters or chariots to aHght, AiiMiees descended 
from his vehicle, and proceeded to tiie entrance by which die more 
distinguished spectators were admitted. His slaves, mlBgUng 
^ith tbe humbler crowd, wa« stationed by officers who received 
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their tiekets (not maeh vnlike our modern Open ones) , in places 
fn the popularia (the seats apportioned to the Tulgar). And 
nov« from the spot iriiere Arbaees stt, his eye scanned the 
mighty and impatient crowd that filled the stupendous theatre. 

Chi ^e upper tier (but apart f^om the male spectators) sat the 
women , their gay dresses resembling some gaudy 0ow»:-bed ; it 
is needless to add that they were the most talkative part of the 
assembly; and many were the loolos directed up to them, especially 
from the benches appropriated to the young and the unmarried 
naen. On the lower seats round the arena sat the more high-bom 
and wealthy visitors — the magistrates and those of senatorial or 
equestrian* dignity: the passages which, by corridors at the righr 
and left, gave access to these seats, at either end of the oval 
arena, were also the entrances for the comlMtants* Strong palings 
at these passages prevented any unwelcome eccentricity in the 
movements of the beasts, and confined them to their appointed 
prey. Around the parapet which was raised above the arena , and 
from which the seats gradually rose, were gladiatorial inscriptions, 
and paintings wrought in fresco , typical of the entertainments for 
which the place was designed. Throughout the whole building 
wound invisible pipes , from which, as the day advanced , cooling 
and fragrant showers were to be sprinkled over the spectators. 
The o£Bcers of the amphitheatre were still employed in the task oi 
filing the vast awning (or velaria) which covered the whole, and 
which luxurious invention the Campanians arrogated to them- 
selves : it was woven of the whitest Apulian wool , and variegated 
with broad stripes of crimson. Owing either to some inexperience 
on the part of the workmen , or to some defect in the machinery, 
the awning, however, was not arranged that day so happily as 
usual; indeed from the immense space of the circumference, the 
task was always one of great difficulty and art — so much so , that 
it could seldom be adventured in rough or windy weather. But 
the present day was so remarkably still that there seemed to the 
spectators no excuse for the awkwardness of the artificers; and 
When a large gap in the back of the awning was still visible , from 

* Th« eqaitei lat imanediately behind the ■tBatmn. 
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Ihe obstloato raAisal of one part of the folada to ally Itself with ikt 
rest , the marmora of disoonteat wero loud and general* 

The fidUe Pansa, at whoee eipense die eihibitlon was giv«n» 
looked iMrticulariy annoyed at the defeel, and vowed bitter van* 
geaiiee on the head of the chief offioeref the show, who, fretting, 
pufflog« ^erapiring, hosM himaelf in idleorden and nnavailing 
threats. 

The hubbub eeased suddenly — the operators desisted — the 
crowd were stilled — the gap was forgotten *-for now, with a lond 
and warlilte flewrish of trampels , iIm gladiators , marshalled in 
ceremonious procession, entered the arena. They swept rovnd 
the oval space very slowly and ddiberatdy, in order to give the 
spectators full leisore to admire their stern serenity of featnre-* 
their brawny limbs and rariews arms , as well as to form such 
wagere as the eicitemeni of the monent might suggest. 

'* Oh ! " cried the widow Falvia , to the wife of Pansa , as they 
leaned down trom their lofty bench , '*doyoa see that gigantic 
gladiator? how droll be is dressed ! " 

'*Tes ,*" said the ndile's wife with complacent importance, for 
she knew all the names and qoalltfes of each combatant; '* he is a 
retiarius or netter; he is armed only, yon see, with a three- 
pronged spear like a trident, and a net; he wears no armonr, 
only the fillet and the tunic. He is a mighty man , and is to fight 
withSporus, yon thick-set gladiator, with the round shield and 
drawn sword, but without body- armour; be has not his helmet 
on now , in order that you may see his face , how fearless it Is ! — 
by and by he will fight with his vizor down." 

'*But surely a net and a spear are poor arms against a shield 
and sword?** 

''That shews how innocent you are, my dear Falvia; the 
reilarius has generally the best of it.*' 

'*But who is yon handsome gladiator, nearly naked — is it 
nut quite improper? By Yeonsl but his limbs are beantiAilly 
shaped!'* 

**It is Lydon, a young untried man; he has the rashness to 
fight yon other gladiator similarly dressed , or rather wndressed — 
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TaUAUka- lliey flgbi Hrst in Qm Greek U»hUm , villi the cestus ; 
afUfWArds tbey put on acmeur, and try sword and shield.'' 

**Jie Is A proper man, ihlsLydon; and the women, I am 
sure , ^e^on bis side." 

**Sq are not the expeiienced betters; Uodios offiens three to 
one against bim.*' 

**0h, Jove! how beantifnU" eidaimtd the widow, as two 
gladi«tors, armed cap-4-pi6, rode round the arena on light and 
prancing steeds. Aesemblii^; much the oombaunts in the tilts of 
the middle age, they bore lances and round shields beautifully in- 
laid; their armour was weven intricately with bands of iron, but 
it covered only the thighs and the right anas; short doaks, ex- 
tending to the seat, gave a picturesque and graceful air to their 
costume; their legs were naked with the exoeptioa of sandals, 
which were listened a little above the ankle* '*0h, beautifoil 
w|yo are IbMO?" asked the widow. 

<*The one is named Berbii^- he has conquered Iwelve times; 
the otjber assumes the arrogant name of NoblUor. They are lH>tb 
Cauls." 

While thus conversing , the first fonMlities of the show were 
over. To these succeeded a feigned combat with wooden swords 
between the various gladiators matched against each othw. 
Amongst these, the skill of two Roman gladiators, hired for the 
occasion, was the most admired; and neit to them the most 
graceful ecHnbatant was Lydon. This sham contest did not last 
above an hour, nor did it attract any very lively interest, except 
among those cminoisseara of the arena to wIkhu art was preferable 
to more coarse excitement; the body of Che spectators were rejoiced 
when it was over; and when (he sympathy rose to terror. The 
combatants were bow aminged in pairs, as agreed beforehand; 
their weapons examined; and the grave sports of the day com- 
menced amidst the deepest sUence — broken only by an exciting 
and preHminary blast of warlike mnsic> 

It was often customary to commence the sports by the most 
cruel of aU, and some bestiarius, or gbdiator appointed to the 
beasts , was slain first, as an initiatory saerifioe* But in the pre- 
sent instance , the experienced Pansa thought it better that the 
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sangniiiary dnttia tlioiild progress, not deemse, ia iirtacsi; 
and, accordingly, the eiecation of Oliirthiis and daociis was 
resenred for the last. It was arranged Aat the two hwsemeQ 
should first occupy the arena ; that the foot gladiators paired off; 
should then* be loosed indiscriminately on the stage ; that Gianciis 
and the lion should next perform their part in the bloody speetack; 
and the tiger and the Nazarene be the grand finale. And , in the 
spectacles of Pompeii , die reader of Roman history nmst findl his 
imagination, nor expect to find those vast and wholesale exUbitions 
of magnificent slaughter with which a Nero or a Cafignia regaled 
the inhabitants of the Imperial City* The Roman sbows , which 
absorbed the more celebrated gladiators , and the cluef pn^K>rtioo 
of foreign beasts, were indeed the very reason why, in the lesser 
towns of the empire , the sports oi the amphitheatre were emnp*- 
ratively humane and rare; and in this, as in other respects, 
Pompeii was but the miniature, the microcosm of Rmne. Stiii, 
it was an awftil and imposing spectade , with wfaldi modem times 
have, happily, nothing to compare;-^ a vast theatre, lisfng row 
upon row, and swarming with human beings from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand in number — intent upon no fictitious repre- 
sentation — no tragedy of the stage; but the actual victory or de- 
feat — the exultant life or the bloody death of each and all who 
entered the arena ! 

The two horsemen were now at ^ther extremity of the lists (if 
so they might be called) ; and at a given signal firom Pansa » the 
combatants started simultaneously as in ftill collision, eacb ad- 
vancing his round buckler, each poising on high his light yet 
sturdy javelin ; but just when within three paces of his opponent, 
the steed of Berbix suddenly halted, wheeled round , and as No« 
bilior was borne rapidly by, his antagonist spurred upon him. 
The buckler of Nobilior , quickly and skilfully extended , received 
a blow which otherwise would have been fatal. 

**Well done, Nobilior!" cried the pr»tor, giving the Brsi 
vent to the popular excitement. 

'* Bravely sftmck, my Beii»ix I '* answered aodius from his 8eat« 

And the wild murmur, swefledbymanyashont, echoed ftvm 
side to side. 
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The Tiion of both the horsemen vere completely dosed (like 
jtbose of the knights in after times), hat the head was neverthelessi 
the great point of assault; andNohilior, now wheeling his charger 
witfarno less adroitness than his opponent, directed his spear fiill 
PD the helmet of his foe. Berbix raised his hackler to shield him- 
self; and his quick -eyed antagonist, suddenly lowering his 
weapon , pierced him through the breast. Berbix reeled and fell. 

*'Nobilior! Nobillorl" shouted the popolace. 

'*I have lost ten sestertia," * said Godius between his teeth. 

**Hahet ! — he has it," said Pansa, deliberately. 

The populace, not yet hardened into cruelty, made the signal 
of mercy; but as the attendants of the arena approached, they 
found the kindness came too late — the heart of the Gaul bad been 
pierced, and his eyes were set in death. It was his life's blood 
that flowed so darkly over the sand and sawdust of the arena. 

**lt is a pity it was so soon over ^ there was little enough for 
one's trouble ," said the widow Fulvia. 

'*^Tes, I have no compassion for Berbix. Any one mic^t haTO 
Men that Nobilior did but feint. Mark , they fix the fatal hook to 
the body — they drag him away to the spoliarium — they scatter 
new sand over the stage *- Pansa regrets nothing more than that 
he Is not rich enough to strew the arena with borax and cinnabar, 
as Nero used." 

*' Well, if it has been a brief battle, it is quickly succeeded 
— see my handsome Lydon on the arena — ay, and the net-bearer 
too — and the swordsmen I Oh , charming ! " 

There were now on the arena six combatants — Niger and his 
net, matched against Sporus with his shield and his short broad- 
sword — Lydon and Tettaides, naked save by a cincture round the 
waist, each armed only with a heavy Greek cestus ~ and two gla- 
diators from Rome, clad in complete steel, and evenly matched 
with immense bucklers and pointed swords. 

The initiatory contest between Lydon and Tetraides being less 
deadly than that between the other combatants, no sooner had 
they advanced to the middle of the arena than, as by common con-> 

• AUttl«aw»tiMa8Sr. 
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•ant, llie rest Md back, to lee how tbit eoutett dbonld be de- 
cided, and wait tOlfieiterweapeMinlgbt replace tlMcestitt, en 
tbejr diemseltes eommenoed boefHftleB. They Moeid Itamlhg on 
their anna aoda[Mrt from each other, gaKtogontherttow, whtefa, 
If not bloody enough thoroagUy to please the populace, ttey were 
atiU Indiiied to admire, beeaose Its origin was of Hielr niicesinl 
Greece* 

No person eoold, at fitst g^anee, faafe seem ed less erenlj 
matched than the two antagonists. Tetraldes , thoog^ not taller 
than Lydon, weighed eonsldenbly moie; tke natural ttae of his 
mnseles was Increased, to the eyes of the Tnlgar, 1^ nMsnes of 
solid flesh; for as it was a notion that die contest of the cesins fared 
easiest with him who was plnmpest, Tetraldes bad etteooraged to 
die utmost ids hereditary predtoposltion to the portly. His riioii^ 
dere weratast and his ttmbs tUek-set, doablH<^^d» ^i^ sBghtlj 
conred ontward, In that fbrmation which takes so nmcb from 
beauty to ghre so largely to strength. But lydon, except that he 
was slender e?en almost to meagreneaa , was beantlfitlly aad deli- 
cately proportioned; and the skilftd might havep ewse tfe d that, 
with mnch less compass of moscle than bb Ibe, that which be had 
was more seasoned -^ iron and compact, fit proportion, too, as he 
wanted flesh, he was likelyto possess actltlty ; and a haugbKyimille 
on his resolute face , which strongly contrasted the soRdheatiDess 
of his enemy's , gave assurance to those who beheld It, and united 
(heir hope to their pity: so that, deaplte the dispari^ of their 
seeming strength , the cry of the multitnde was nearly as load for 
Lydbn as fbr Tetraldes. 

Whoever is acquainted widi the modem pitn^ring' — whoerer 
has witnessed the heavy and dtsabffng strokes which the human 
fi8\, skilfrilly directed, hath the power to bestow — may easily 
understand how much that happy facfKty would be IncreaMd by a 
band carried by thongs of leather reund ftkt arm as high as the 
elbow, and terribly strengthened abotit the knuckles by a plate of 
fron and somedmes a plummet (ft \fMid. Tet this, whhA was 
meant to increase , perhaps rather diminished , die Interest of die 
fray — for it necessarily shortened its duration ; — a very few 
blows, successftdly and selendflcally planted, mlf^t sniBce to 
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bring die contest to • ek>se ; aod the battle dfd not, tberefore, often 
aUow foil scope for that energy, forUtade, and dogged per- 
sevelraoce, which we technically style plack, which not nnosnally 
wins the day against superior science, and iriiich heightens to so 
paf nfol a delight the interest in the battle and the sympathy for the 
braye. 

**Gaard thyself!" growled Tetraides, moTing nearer and 
nearer to his foe , who rather shifted round him than receded. 

Lydon did not answer, save by a scornful glance of his quick, 
Tigiliint eye. Tetraides struck — it was as the blow of a smith on a 
Wee: Lydoii sank suddenly on one knee — die bfow passed over 
Idb head. Not so harmless was Lydon's retaliation. He quicldy 
sprang to his feet, and aimed his cestus full on the broad breast of 
hi^ antagonist. Tetraides reeled -» the populous shouted. 

**Tott aro Unlucky to^iay,* said Lepidusto Oodilis; *^you 
baTe lost one bet — you will lose another." 

*^By the go&! my bronzes go to the auctioneer H that is the 
case. I have no less than a hundred sestertia''' upon l^traides. 
Ha , ha I See — see how he rallies ! That was a hoine stroke; 
bt has cut open Lydon's shoulder. — A Tetraides! — a Te- 
Irtides!" 

*'But Lydon is not disheartened. By Pollux! how well he 
keepd his temper. See how dexterously he avoids these hammer^ 
Bke hands ; dod(^g now here — now there — circling round and 
round — ah, poor Lydon I hehasitagain*'* 

*»Three to one still on Tetraides f What say you , Lepidus?" 

*'Well — nine sestertia to three; be it so. What! again, 

Lydont He stops— -he gasps for breath. By the gods, he is 

down! No; — is he again on his legs? Brave Lydon I Tetraides 

is encouraged — he laughs loud — he rushes on him.*' 

**Fool! success bhids him — he should be cautious. Lydon's 
eye is like a lynx's ! " said Clodlns , between his teeth. 

**Ha, Clodius! saw you that! your man totters! -^ another 
blow — he falls -he falls!" 

**Earth revives him, then. He is once more up; but the blood 
rolb down his face." 

* Above 8004 
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By tlia tJianderer! Ljdon irins it. See how he presses on 
him. That blow on the temple would have crashed an ox ; it h a s 
crashed Tetraides. He (alls agaio ^ he cannot move — ]i ah e t ! 
— hahetl" 

'* H a h e t ! ** repeated Pansa. '* Take them out and give them 
the araiour and swords.** 

« Noble editor/' said the officers, *' we fear that Tetraides will 
not recover in time; howbeit, wewilltry*** 

"Do so.- 

In a few moments the officers, who had dragged off tlie stosned 
and insensible gladiator, retnraed with raefol countenances. Xhef 
feared for his life; he was ntteriy faicapacitated from re-entering 
die arena. 

"Inthatcase," saidPansa, "holdLydona sabditins; and 
the first gladiator that Is vanqoished, let Lydon snpplj liis place 
with the victor." 

The people shouted their applause at this sentence; then they 
again sunk into deep sQence. The trampets sounded loudly. 
The four combatants stood each against each in prepared and sten 
array, 

"Dost thou recognise the Romans, my Qodius? Are they 
among the ^ebrated , or are they merely ordinarii?" 

"Eumolpusis a good second-rate swordsman, my Lepidus. 
Nepimus , the lesser man , I have never seen before ; but he is the 
son of one of the imperial fiscales, * and brought up in a proper 
school; doubtless they will shew sport. But I have no heart for 
the game ; I cannot win back my money — I am undone. Curses 
on that Lydon! who could have supposed he was so dexterous or 
so lucky?" 

'*Wel], Clodius, shall I take compassion on you, and accept 
your own terms with these Romans?" 

*' An even ten sestertia on Eumolpus , then ? " 

''What! when Nepimus is untried? Nay, nay; that is too 
bad. " 

"Weil — ten to eight?" 
Agreed." 

* Gladiators maintaiiicd by the emperor. 
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While the contest In the amphitheatre had thus commenced^ 
there was one \n the loftier benches for whom it had aassmed , iiH 
deed, a poignant — a stifling interest. TheagedfetherofLydoo, 
despite his Christian horror of the spcfctacie, in his agonized anxiety 
for his son , had not been able to resist being the spectator of his 
fate. One amidst a flerce crowd of strangers — the lowest rabbit 
of the popnlace — the oid man saw, felt nothing, bnt the form «— 
the presence, of his brave son I Not a sound had escaped bis lips 
when twice he had seen him fall to the earth ; — only he had turned 
paler, and his limbs trembled. But he had uttered one low cry 
when he saw him yictorious ; — unconscious , alas ! of the more 
fearful battle to which that victory was bnt a prelude. 

*'Hy gallant boy!*' said he, and wiped his eyes. 

<* Is he thy son? ** said a brawny fellow to the right of the Naza- 
rene; **he has fought well: let us see how he does by and by. 
Hark! he is to flght the first Tictor. Now, old boy, pray the gods 
that that victor be neither of the Romans; nor, next to them » the 
giant Niger." 

The old man sat down again and covered his Dice. The (Sray for 
the moment was indifferent to him ^ Lydon was not one of the 
combatants. Yet — yet --• the thought flashed across him — th^ 
f^ay was indeed of deadly interest — the first who fell was to make 
way for Lydon ! He started up, and bent down , with strainftig 
eyes and clasped hands , to view the encounter. 

The firet interest was attracted towards the combat of Niger 
withSporus; for this species of contest, from the fatal result 
which Qsually attended it, and from the great science it required 
in either antagonist, was always peculiarly inviting to the spec- 
tators. 

^ They stood at a considerable distance from each other. The 
singular helmet which Sporus wore (the vizor of which was down) 
concealed his ftce ; but the features of Niger attracted a fearful and 
universal interest firom their compressed and vigilant ferocity. 
Thus they stood for some moments, each eyeing each, until 
Sporus began slowly, and with great caution, to advance, holding 
bis sword pointed, like a modem fencer's, at the breast of his foe. 
Niger retreated as his antagonist advanced, gathering up hit nal 
i'ompfti. 25 
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with his right hand » and neyer taUog his siiiail fgdUeiing eye from 
the movements of the swordsmaiw Suddenly, wheo Sponis bad 
approtched nearly at arm's length, die retiarius threw himself for- 
ward, and cast his net. A ^ckfailleetlonoflKNiyBnTed the gla- 
diator from the deadly snare: he uttered a sharp ery of joy aod 
rage, and mshednpon Niger: hot Niger had ahready dnwa in his 
net , thrown it across his shoulders , and now fled round the lists 
with a swiftness which the seeutor* kt tsIo cndenvoored to 
equih The people lauded and shouted akud , to see the ineffec- 
tual efforts of the hroad-shouldered gladiator to OTerteke the flyi'cz 
giant; when, at that moment, their attention was tamed from 
these to the two Roman combatants. 

They had placed themselTes at the onset face to lace , at the 
distance of modem fencers ftom eadi other; but the txirewae cau- 
tion which both evinced at flrst had prevented any warmth of 
engagement, and allowed the spectators flill leisure to interesi 
themselves in the battle between Sporus and his foe. But the Bo- 
mans were now heated into full and fierce enooanter : they pushed 
— - returned — advanced on — retreated from — each other vith 
all that careful yet scarcely perceptible caution which diaracterizes 
men well experienced and e4iually matched. But at this moment, 
Eumolpus, the elder gladiator, by that dexterous back-stroke 
which was considered in the arena so difficult to avoid, bad 
wounded Nepimns in the side. The people shouted; Lepidos 
turned pale. 

'*Ho!" said Clodins, '*the game is nearly over. If Eumol- 
pus fights now the qaiti fight, the other will gradually bleed 
himself away." 

"But, thank the gods! he does not fight the backward fight 
See , — he presses hard upon Nepimus, By Mars! but Nepimus 
had him there I the helmet rang again I — Clodius, I shall win!" 

'*Why do I ever bet but at the dice!" groaned Clodios to 
himself; — ** or why cannot one cog a gladiator?" 

**▲ Sporus! -* a Spoms!" shouted the populace, as Niger, 

* 80 called, frADi the ofiice of that tribe of gUdiitoin, in folIoiriDg 
kbe fne the moment the net wai cast, in order to tmite him ore lie coald 
;ba^ e time to re-arrange St. 



having noir saddenlj paused, had again cast his net, andagafir 

nnsuecessfully. He had not retreated this time with snfficient 

agility — tiie sword of Spoms had inflicted a serere wound upon 

his right leg; and, incapacitated to fly, he was pressed hard by 

the fierce swordsman. His great height and length of arm still 

continued, however, to give him no despicable advantages; and 

steadily keeping his trident at the front of his foe , he repelled him 

suceessfnily for several minntes. Spoms now tried, by great 

rapidity of evolntlon, to get round bis antagonist, who necessarily 

moved with pain and slowness. In so doing, he lost his eantion — 

he advanced too near to the giant — raised his arm to strike , and 

received the three points of the fatal spear foil in his breast! He 

sank on his knee. In a moment more, the deadly net was cast 

over him, -—he struggled agaidst its meshes in vain; again — 

again — again he writhed mntely beneath the fresh strokes of the 

trident — his blood flowed fast through the net and redly over the 

sand. He lowered his arms in acknowledgment of defeat. 

The conquering retiarins withdrew his net , and leaning on his 
spear, looked to the audience for their judgment. Slowly, too. 
at the same moment the vanquished gladiator rolled his dim and 
despairing eyes around the theatre. From row to row, from bench 
to bench , there'glared upon him but merciless and unpltying eyes. 
Hushed was the roar — the murmur! The silence was dread, 
for in it was no sympathy; not a hand — no, not even a woman's 
hand — gave the signal of charity and life ! Spoms had never been 
popular in the arena ; and , lately , the interest of the combat bad 
been excited on behalf of the wounded Niger. The people were 
warmed into blood -* the mimic fight had ceased to charm; the 
Interest had mounted up to the desire of sacrifice and the thirst of 
death I 

The gladiator felt that his doom was sealed: he uttered no 
prayer — no groan. The people gave the signal of death ! In 
dogged but agonized submission , he bent his neck to receive the 
fatal stroke. And now, as the spear of the retiarins was not a 
weapon to Inflict instant and certain death, there stallced into the 
arena a grim and fatal form, brandishing a short, sharp sword, 
and with features utterly coDCcalcd beneath its vizor. With slow 

25* 
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and measured steps , this dismal beadsaan approadied die gla- 
diator , stf U kneding — laid his left hand oo his humbled crest — 
drew the edge of the blade across his seek — turned round to the 
assembly, lest, in the last moment, remorse shonid eorae apoo 
them ; — ' the dread signal condnoed the same : the blade f^fttered 
brightly in the air — fell -* and the gladiator rolled upon the sand ; 
his limbs qaivered — were still , — he was a corpse ! * 

His body was dragged at once from the arena tbron^ the gate 
of death, and thrown into the gloomy den termed CechnicaDy the 
spoUariam. And ere it had well reached that destfnaUeo, tbe 
strife between the remaining combatants was decided. Xbe sword 
of Eumolpns had inflicted the death ^wonnd upon the kw ex- 
perienced condMtant. A new Yietim was added to tfie receptacle 
of ^ slain. 

Throoghont that mif^ty assembly there now mn a nnfrfr- 
sal moTement; the people breathed more freely, ud resetiied 
themselTCS In their seats. A gratefid shower was east ^itcr every 
row from the concealed conduits. In eod and lumifoiis frfeasoie 
they talked oyer the late spectacle of blood. Eomtipiis reoMved 
his helmet, and wiped his brows; Us ctose-cnrled bafar and 
short beard, his noble Roman featnies and brighS davit eye, 
attracted the general admiration. He was fresh » naawavoded, 
nnfatigaed. 

The editor paused, and proclaimed aloud that, as Niger's 
wound disabled him firom again entering the arena » Lydon was (o 
be the successor to the slaughtered Nepimus, and* the new eom- 
batant of Eumolpns. 

' ' Yet , Lydon ," added he , * * if thou wouldst decline the com- 
bat with one so brave and tried, thou mayst have full liberty to do 
BO. Eumolpus is* not the antagonist that was originally decreed 
for thee. Thou fcnowest best hdw far thou canst cope with hfm. 
Ifthoufailest, thy doom is honourable death ; if thou conqoerest, 
out of my own purse I will double the stipulated prise.** 

The pei^le shouted applause. Lydon stood In the lists, he 

* See the engraving from the friezes of Pompeii , in the work on 
Chat eity , puWthed in the Ubrafy of Enteriaimmg Xnowiet^e, vol. it. 
p«8ti. 
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gazed around; high above, he beheld the paleface, (he strain iag 
eyes of his father. Uc turned away irresolute for a moment. No ! 
the conqaest of the cestus was not sufficient «*- he had not yet won 
the prize of victory ~ bis father was still a slave ! 

** Noble ttdile!" he replied, in a firm and deep tone, *'I 
shrlnli not from this combat. For the honour of Pompeii, I de- 
mand that one trained by its long- celebrated lanista ahall do battle 
with this Roman." 

The people shoated loader than before. 
'* Four to one against Lydon I " said Clodius to Lepidus. 
«' I would not take twenty to one! Why, Eumolpus is a very 
Achilles, and this poor fellow is but a tiro!" 

Eumolpus gazed hard on the face of Lydon; he smiled; yet 
the smile was followed by a slight and scarce audible sigh — a 
lonoh of eompaaeionate emotion, which custom conquered the 
moment the heart acknowledged it. 

And BOW both, clad in complete armour, the sword drawn, 
the vizor closed , the two last combatants of the arena (ere man, at 
least, was matched with beast,) stood opposed to each other. 

It was just at this time that a letter was delivered to the prntor 
by one of the attendants of the arena; he removed the cincture — 
glanced over it for a moment — his colintenance betrayed surprise 
and embarrassment. He re*read the letter, and then muttering,-— 
'^Tttsh! it is impossible! — the man must be drunk , even in the 
morning, to dream of such follies!"— threw it carelessly aside, 
and gravely settled himself once more in the attitude of attention to 
thesports^ 

The interest of the public was wound up very high. Eumolpus 
had al 6»t won their favour; but the gallantry of Lydon, and his 
weU*timed allusion to the honour of the Pompeian lanista, had 
afterwards given the latter ih» preference in their eyes. 

'* Holla, old fellow!" said Medon's neighbour to him. '*Yonr 
son 19 hardly matched; but never fear, the editor will not permit 
him to be slain t *-* no , nor the people neither ; he has behaved too 
bravely for that. Ha ! that was a home thrust ! — well averted , by 
Pollux! At him again , Lydon ! — they stop to breathe ! What art 
tkovmatt^ingy old boy?" 
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'* Prayers!" answered Medon» with a more calm and hopeful 
mien than he had yet maintained. 

** Prayers t — trifles! The time for gods to carry amMi away lo 
a clond is gone now. Ha » Jupiter! — what a blow I Tkj side — 
thy side I — take care of thy side j Lydon ! " 

There was a conndsiTO tremor thronghont the aseemblT. 
A floce blow from Bamolpiis» ftill on the crest, liad broo^t 
Lydon to his knee* 

««Habet!— hehasitl" crfedashiffltaiaieYoice; •«behi3 
itl-hozia!" 

It was the toiee of the girl who had so aiuioiisly auatid^^aled the 
sacrifice of some crimhial to the beasts. 

'«Be silent, difldl " said the wife of Pansa , hangihtily. ««Nod 
faabet!— heis not wounded!" 

'* I wish be were, if only to spite ddsoriyliedoifty'' omttercd 
the girl. 

Meanwhile Lydon, who had hitberto defeadad hbaatM with 
great skill and Talonr, began to gi?e way before the ytganm 
assaults of the practised Roman; bb arm grew tired, Us eye 
diny, he breathed bard and painlblly. Xbe eombalants paused 
agabi for breath. 

**Toung man," said Eumolpos, in a lone Toiee, **d8sist; 
I will wound thee slightly — than lower thy arms; thou bast pro- 
pitiated the editor and the mob •— thou wflt be honourably sa^ed ! " 

**And my fiither stUl enslaved," groaned Lydon to bfmael/. 
**No! death or his freedom." 

At that thought, and seeing that , his strength not befaig eqaal 
to the endurance of the Roman , e?ery thing depended on a sudden 
and desperate eflbrt, he threw himself fiercely on Eumolpus; the 
Roman warily retreated — Lydon thrust again — Eumolpus drew 
himself aside — the sword graxed his cuirass— Lydon's breast 
was exposed — the Roman plunged his sword through the joints or 
the armour, not meaning, bowerer, to inflict a deep wound; 
Lydon , weak and exhausted , fell forward — hA right on the pofait: 
it passed through and throus^, erentotheback! Eumolpus drew 
forth his blade ; Lydon stiU made an eflbrt to regain his balance — 
his sword left his grasp — be struck mechanically at the i^diater 
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with his naked hand, and fell prostrate on the arena. With one 
accord , editor and assembly made the signal of mercy — the 
officers of the arena approached — they took off the helmet of the 
vanquished. He still breathed ; his eyes rolled fiercely on his foe ; 
ihe savageness he had acquired In his calling, glared from his 
gaze , and lowered upon the brow darkened already with the shades 
of death; then, with a convulsive groan, with a half start, he 
lifted his eyes above. They rested not on the face of the editor nor 
on the pitying brows of his relenting judges. He saw them not; 
they were as if the vast space was desolate and bare ; one pale ago- 
nizing face alone was all he recognised — one cry of a broken heart 
was all that, amidst the murmurs and the shouts of the populace, 
reached his can The ferocity vanished from his brow; « soft, a 
tender eipression of sanctifying but despairing filial love played 
over his features — played — waned — darkened ! His face sud- 
denly became locked and rigid, resuming its former fierceness. 
tie fell upon the earth. 

" Look to him ,"* said the mdllt ; ** he his done his duty ! " 

The officers dragged him off to Uie spoliarium. 

** A true type of glory, and of Its fate ! " murmured Arbaces to 
himself; and his eye , glancing round the amphitheatre betrayed 
so much of disdain and scorn, that whoever encountered it felt his 
breath suddenly arrested , and his emotions frozen into one sensa- 
tion of abasement and of awe* 

Again rich perAimes were wafted around the theatre; the 
attendants sprinkled fresh sand over the arena. 

*^ Bring forth the lion, andGIaucus, the Athenian ," said the 
editor. 

And a deep and breathless hush of overwrought interest, and 
intense (yet, strange to say, not unpleasing) terror lay, like a 
mighty and awftd dream , over the assembly. 

CHAPTER III. 

StUait, mtA Njdla't letter. 

Thricb had Sallust wakened from his morning sleep , and 
thijce,.recplleeting that his friend was that day to perish , had he 
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InrQed himself with a deep 8i§^ once more to coait obfiffon* HI? 
sole object in life was to sToid pain ; and where he could not avoid, 
at least to forget it. 

At length, unable any longer to steep his conscioosiiess io 
slumber, he raised himself from his incumbent postnre, and dis- 
covered his favourite freedman sitting by his bedside as oseai ; for 
Sallust, who, as I have said, had a gentlemanlike taste for the 
polite letters, was accustomed to be read to for an ho«r or so 
previous to his rising in the morning. 

''No books to-day! no more Tlbullus! no more Pindar for 
me! Pindar! alas, alas! the very name recalls those games to 
which our arena is the savage successor. Has It begun — the am* 
phitheatre? are its rites commenced?" 

**Long since, O Sallust! Did you not hear the tnimpelsand 
the trampling feet?" 

**Ay, ay; but the gods be thanked, I was drowsy, and had 
only to turn round to fall asleep again.** 

*'The gladiators must have been long In the ring? " 

**The wretches! None of my people have gone to the spec- 
tacle?" 

** Assuredly not; your orders were too strict." 

< *' That is well ~ would the day were over ! What Is that letter 
yonder on the table ? " 

**That! Oh, the letter brought to you last nig^t, when yoa 
were too — too — " 

** Drunk to read It, I suppose. No matter; it caniot be of 
much importance." 

*' Shall I open it for you , Sallust? " 

<*Do; any thing to divert my thoughts. Poor Glaucus ! " 

The freedman opened the letter. ** What! Greek?" said he; 
<* some learned lady, I suppose." He glanced over the letter , and 
his countenance exhibited sudden emotion and surprise. ''Good 
gods! noble Sallust! what have we done not to attend to this be- 
fore? Hear me read!" 

** * Nydia , the slave , to Sallust , the friend of Glancus ! I am 
a prisoner In the house of Arbaces. Hasten to the prtttor ! procure 
my release, and we shall yet save Glaueus from the Hon. Xbere is 
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another prisoner within these walls, whose witness can exonerate 
the Athenian from the charge against him; — one who saw the 
^me — who can prove the criminal in a villain hitherto unsa* 
spected. Fly I hasten ! quick I quick! Bring with you armed men, 
lest resistance be made, — and a cunning and dexterous smith; 
for the dungeon door of my fellow- prisoner is thick and strong. 
Oh! by thy right hand, and thy father's ashes, lose not a 
moment!'" 

'' Great Jove I " exclaimed Sallust, starting , *' and this day — 
nay, within this hour, perhaps he dies. What is to be done? 
I will instantly to the prstor.** 

**Nay; not so. The prffitor— (as well as Paosa, the editor 
himself) — is the creature of the mob; and the mob will not hear 
of delay ; they will not be balked in the very moment of expectation. 
Besides, the publicity of the appeal would forewarn the cunning 
Bgyptian. It is evident that he has some interest in these conceal- 
ments. No; fortunately thy slaves are in thy house." 

*' I seize thy meaning," interrupted Sallust; ''arm the slaves 
instantly. The streets are empty. We will ourselves hasten to the 
house of Arbaces, and release the prisoners. Quick! quick! 
What , ho ! Davus there ! My gown and sandals , the papyrus and 
a reed.* I will write to the prstor, to beseech him to delay the 
sentence of Glaucus, for that, within an hour, we may yet prove 
him innocent. So, so; that is well. Hasten with this, Bavus, to 
the prstor, at the amphitheatre. See it given to his own hand. 
Now, then, ye gods! whose providence Epicurus denied, be- 
friend me , and I will call Epicurus a liar ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tlie tmphithettre once more. 

Gi«AUcusand01inthus had been placed together in that gloomy 
and narrow cell in which the criminals of the arena awaited their 
last and fearful struggle. Their eyes, of late accustomed to the 

* Tli« reed (calamni) wai uied for writing on papyms and parch* 
meat; tbt stilot for writing on waxeu wbleta, plates of metal, S19, 
Letters were written sometunes oa tablets* iometiiiies qb papyras. 
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darkness, scaDoed the faces of each other in this awfalbonr, and 
by that dim light, the paleness, which chased away the natural 
baes from either cheek , assumed a yet more ashen and ghastly 
whiteness. Tet their brows were erect and dauntless-— their limbs 
did not tremble — their lips were compressed and rigid. The re- 
ligion of the one , the pride of the other, the conscious innocence 
of both, and it may be, the support derived from their mutnal 
companionship , elevated the victim into the hero ! 

** Hark 1 hearest thon that shout? They are growling over their 
human blood ," said Olinthus. 

*' I hear; my heart grows sick ; hot the gods support me." 

**The gods I rash young man I in this hour recognise only the 
One God. Have I not taught thee in the dungeon , wept for thee» 
prayed for thee? — in my xeal and in my agony « have I not thought 
more of thy salvation than my own?" 

''Brave friend ! " answered (Maucus , solemnly , " I have list- 
ened to thee with awe, with wonder, and with a secret tendency 
towards conviction. Had our lives been spared , I might gradually 
have weaned myself from the tenets of my own faith , and incline to 
thine; but, in this last hour, it were a craven thingt and a base, 
to yield to hasty terror what should only be the result of lengthened 
meditation. Were I to embrace thy creed » and cast down my fa- 
ther's gods , should I not be bribed by thy promise of heaven » or 
awed by thy threats of hell? Olinthus, no! Think we of each 
other with equal charity — I honouring thy sincerity — thou pity-* 
Ing my blindness , or my obdurate courage. As have been my 
deeds, such will be my reward; and the Power or Powers above 
will not judge harshly of human error, when it is linked with 
honesty of purpose and truth of heart. Speak we no more of this. 
Hush ! Dost thou hear them drag yon heavy body through the pas- 
sage? Such as that clay will be ours soon." 

'*0 Heaven! Christ! already I behold ye!" cried the fervent 
Olinthus, lifting up his hands; ''I tremble not — I rejoice that 
the prison-house shall be soon broken." 

Glaucns bowed his head in silence. He felt the distinction be- 
tween his fortitude and that of his fellow-sufferer. The heathen did 
not tremble; but the Christian exulted. 
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I The door STi'img gratingly back — the gleam of spears shot 
along the wails. 

** Glancus , the Athenian , thy time has come ,** said a loud and 
clear voice ; ** the lion awaits thee." 

*'I am ready," said the Athenian. *' Brother and co-mate, one 
{ast embrace ! Bless me ~ and , farewell ! 

The Christian opened his arms — he clasped the young heathen 
to his breast — he kissed his forehead and cheek — he sobbed 
aloud ~ his tears flowed fast and hot oyer the features of his friend. 

<* 0! could I have converted thee, I had not wept. ! that I 
might say to thee , * we two shall sup this night in Paradise ! ' " 

*'It may be so yet," answered the Greek, with a tremulous 
voice, "lliey whom death parted not, may meet yet beyond the 
grave: on the earth — on the beautiful, the beloved earth. Fare- 
well for ever I — Worthy officer, I am ready." 

Glaucus tore himself away; and when he came forth into the 
air, its breath, which, though sunless , was hot and arid, smote 
witheringly upon him. His frame, not yet restored from the effects . 
of the deadly draught , shrank and trembled. The officers sup- 
ported him. 

*' Courage!" said one; <* thou art young, active, well-knit. 
They give thee a weapon! despair not, and thou mayst yet con- 
quer." 

Glaucus did not reply; but, ashamed of his inGrmity, he made 
a desperate and convulsive effort, and regained the firmness of his 
nerves. They anointed his body completely naked , save by a cinc- 
ture round the loins , placed the stilus (vain weapon ! ) in his hand, 
and led him into the arena. 

And now, when the Greek saw the eyes of thousands and tens 
of thousands upon him , he no longer felt that he was mortal. All 
evidence of fear — all fear itself — was gone. A red and haughty 
flush spread over the paleness of his features — he towered aloft to 
the fall of his glorious stature. In the elastic beauty of his limbs 
and form — in his intent but unfrowning brow — in the high dis- 
dain, and in the indomitable soul, which breathed visibly — which 
9pake audibly — from his attitude , his Up , his eye , -«^ he seemed 
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the very incaraation , vivid and corporeal , of the valoar of hi» land 
>— of the divinity of its worship — at once a hero and a god ! 

The murmur of hatred and horror at bis crime » which had 
greeted his entrance , died into the silence of involuntary admira* 
tion and half-compassionate respect; and, with a quick andcon* 
vulsive sigh , that seemed to move the whole mass of life as if it 
were one body, the gaze of the spectators turned from the Athenian 
to a dark uncouth object in the centre of the arena. It was the 
grated den of the lion ! 

*' By Venus, how warm it is!" said Ful via; **yet there is no 
sun. Would those stupid sailors * could have fastened up that gap 
in the awning." 

*<0h! it is warm, indeed. I turn sick — I faint!" said the 
wife of Pansa ; even her experienced stoicism giving way at the 
struggle about to take place. 

The lion had been kept without food for twenty-four hours, 
and the animal had, during the iriiole morning, testified a singular 
and restless uneasiness , which the keeper had attributed to the 
pangs of hunger. Yet its bearing seemed rather that of fear than 
of rage; its roar was painful and distressed; it hung its head — 
snuffed the air through the bars — then lay down — started again 
— and again uttered its wild and far-resounding cries. And now, 
in its den , it lay utterly dumb and mute , with distending nostrils 
forced hard against the grating, and disturbing, with a heaving 
breath , the sand below on the arena. 

The editor's lip quivered , and his cheek grew pale ; he looked 
anxiously around — hesitated — delayed; the crowd became im- 
patient. Slowly he gave the sign; the keeper, who was behind 
the den, cautiously removed the grating, and the lion leaped forth 
with a mighty and glad roar of release. The keeper hastily retreated 
through the grated passage leading from the arena, and left the lord ' 
of the forest — and his prey. 

Glaacus had bent his limbs so as to give himself the firmest 
posture at the expected rush of the lion , with his small and shhiing 

* Sailon were (enenlly eaiploycd io fattening the velaria of the 
tmyliitbeatre* 
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weapon raised on high, in the faint hope that one well-directed 
thrust (for he knew that he should hate time but for one) might 
penetrate through the eye to the brain of his grim foe. 

But, to the unutterable astonishment of all , the beast seemed 
not even aware of the presence of the criminal. At the first moment 
of its release it halted abruptly in the arena, raised itself half on 
end, snuffing the upward air with impatient sighs ; then suddenly 
It sprang forward, but not on the Athenian. At half-speed it 
circled round and round the space, turning its vast head from side 
to side with an anxious and perturbed gaze , as if seeking only 
some avenue of escape ; once or twice it endeavoured to leap up 
the parapet that divided it from the audience, and, on failing, 
uttered rather a baffled howl than its deep-toned and kingly roar. 
It evinced no sign, either of wrath or hunger; its tail drooped 
along the sand, instead of lashing its gaunt sides; and its eye, 
though it wandered at times to Glaucus, rolled again listlessly 
ttom him. At length , as if tired of attempting to escape , it crept 
with a moan into its cage, and once more laid itself down to 
rest. 

The Grst surprise of the assembly at the apathy of the lion soon 
grew converted into resentment at its cowardice ; and the populace 
already merged their pity for the fate of Glaucus into angry compas- 
sion for their own disappointment. 

The editor called to the keeper. 

*' How is this? Take the goad , prick him forth , and then close 
the door of the den." 

As the keeper, with some fear, but more astonishment, was 
preparing to obey, a loud cry was heard at one of the entrances of 
the arena ; there was a confusion , a bustle — voices of remon- 
strance suddenly breaking forth, and suddenly silenced at the re- 
ply. All eyes turned , in wonder at the interruption towards the 
quarter of the disturbance; the crowd gave way, and suddenly 
Sallust appeared on the senatorial benches, his hair dishevelled — 
breathless — heated — half-eihausted. He cast his eyes hastily 
round the ring. ** Remove the Athenian I *' he cried ; ** haste — 
he is innocent! Arrest Arbaces the Egyptian — he is the mur- 
derer of Apsddes ! " 
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*' Art thou mad, OSaHust!" said the prstor, risfng from Iris 
Beat. *' What means this raving? " 

*' Remove the Athenian! — Qnick! or hfs blood be on yonr 
head. Pr»tor, delay, and you answer vith yonr own Ufe to the 
emperor ! I bring with me the eye-witness to the death of the priest 
Apscides. Room there! — stand bacic ! — give way ! People of 
Pompeii , fix every eye upon Arbaces — there he sits ! Room there 
for the priest Galenas ! ** 

Pale — haggard — fresh from the jaws of famine and of death 
— his face fallen, his eyes doll as a vulture's, his broad frame 
gannt as a slieleton , — Calenns was supported into the very row In 
which Arbaces sat. His releasers had given him sparingly of food ; 
but the chief sustenance that nerved his feeble limbs was revenge! 

*'The priest Calenus! — Calenus!" cried the mob; '*Is it 
he! No — it is a dead man!*' 

*' It i s the priest Calenus ," said the prstor , gravely. *'What 
hast thou to say?" 

** Arbaces of Egypt is the murderer of Apscides, the priest of 
Isis ; these eyes saw him deal the blow. It is from the dungeon in 
which he plunged me — it is from the darkness and horror of a 
death by famine — that the gods have raised me to proclaim his 
crime ! Release the Athenian — h e is innocent ! " 

<*Itisforthis, then, that the lion spared him. — A miracle! 
a miracle!" cried Pansa. 

"A miracle! a miracle!** shouted the people; ''remove the 
Athenian — Arbaces to iht Hon!" 

And that shout echoed from hill to vale ~- from coast to sea — 
''Arbaces to the lion!" 

" Officers , remove the accused Glaucus — remove , but gaard 
him yet ," said the prstor. " The gods hivish their wonders upon 
this day." 

As the prstor gave the word of release, there was a cry of joy 
— a female voice — a child's voice — and it was of joy ! It rang 
through the heart of the assembly with electric force — it was toach^ 
ing , it was holy , that child's voice ! And the populace echoed U 
back with a sympathizing gratulation ! 

"Silence ' " said the grave prstor — '< who is there?" 
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** The bliud girl --Nydia/'; answered 8«Ilii8t; 'Mtitherbaad 
that has raised Calenus from the grave, and dfUvered Glaucus 
firom the lion." 

**Of this hereafter/' said the prstor, ** Calenus, priest of 
Isis , then aceusest Arhaces of the murder of Apecldes? " 
"Idol" 

'< Thou didst behold the deed? " 
* * Praetor — with these eyes — " 

** Enough at present — the details must be reserved for more 
suiting time and place. Arbaces of Egypt, thou hearest the 
charge against thee — thou hast not yet spoicen — what hast thou 
to say?" 

The gaze of the crowd had been long riveted on Arbaces: but 
not nntil the conftision which he had betrayed at the first charge of 
Sallust and the entrance of Calenus had subsided. At the shout, 
** Arbaces to the lion!" he had indeed trembled, and the dark 
bronze of his cheelL had taken a paler hne. But he had soon re- 
covered his haughtiness and self-control. Proudly he returned the 
angry glare of the countless eyes around him; and replying now to 
the question of theprstor, he said, in that accent, so peculiarly 
tranquil and commanding, which characterized his tones, — 

*< Pretor , this charge is to mad that it scarcely deserves reply. 
My Grst accuser is the noble Sallust — the most intimate friend of 
Glaucus I my second is a priest; I revere his garb and calling — 
but, people of Pompeii! ye know somewhat of the character of 
Calenus — he is griping and gold-thirsty to a proverb ; the witness 
of8uchjnenistobeboughtI Prvtor, I am innocent!" 

''Sallust," said the magistrate, **where found yon Calenus?" 
*' In the dungeons of Arbaces. " 

''Egyptian," said the pr«tor, frowning^ *'thoa didst, then, 
dare to imprison a priest of the gods — and wherefore?" 

"Hear me," answered Arbaces, rising calmly, but with agi- 
tation visible in his face. "This man came to threaten that he 
would make against me the charge he has now made, unless I 
would purchase his silence with balf my fortune: I remonstrated 
^ in vain. Peace there — let not the priest interrupt me ! Noble 
protor — and yel people I I was a stranger in the land — I 
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knew myself innocent of crime — bnt tbe witness of a priest 
against me might yet destroy me. In my perplexity I decoyed him 
to the cell whence he has been released, on pretence that It was the 
coffer-honse of my gold. I resolred to detain him there ontil the 
fate of the true criminal was sealed , and his threats could aTsil no 
longer; bat I meant no worse. I may have erred -^ but who 
amongst ye will not acknowledge the equity of self-presaratloo? 
Were I guilty, why was the witness of this priest silent at the trial? 

— then I had not detained or concealed him. Why did he not 
proclaim my guilt when I proclaimed that of Glancns? Fnetor, 
this needs an answer. For the rest , I throw ropelf on your laws. 
I demand their protection. Remoye hence the accused and the 
accuser. I will willingly meet, and cheerfully abide by, the deci- 
sion of the legitimate tribunal. This Is no plate for farther 
pariey." 

**He says right," said the prtttor. '*Ho! guards — remore 
Arbaces — guard Calenus ! Sallust , we hold yon responsible for 
your accusation . Let the sports be resumed . ** 

** What !" cried Caienus, turning round to the people, " shall 
Isisbe thus contemned? ' Shall the blood of Apacides yet cry for 
fengeance? Shall justice be delayed now, that ft may be frus- 
trated hereafter? Shall the lion be cheated of his lawful prey? A 
god! a god! — Iflsel the god rush to my h'ps! To the lion — 
to the Hon with Arbaces!" 

His ethausted frame could support no longer the feTodous 
malice of the priest; he sank on the ground in strong convulsions 

— the foam gathered to his mouth — he was as a man , Indeed, 
whom a supernatural power had entered ! The people saw, and 
shuddered. 

**It is a god that Inspires the holy man -^ to the lion with 
the Egyptian!'* 

With that cry up spraiig — on moved --<- th(msands upon thou- 
sands ! They rushed from the heights — they poured down in the 
direction of the Egyptian. In vain did tbe ndile Command — la 
vain did the pretor lift his Voice and proclaim the law. The people 
had been already rendered savage by the exhibition of blood ^ they 
fbirstedfor more -^ their supersUtion was aided by thefar ferodty. 
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Aronsed — inflamed bj the spectacle of their victims , they forgot 
the aatbority of their rulers. It was one of those dread popular 
eoDVutsions comraoD to crowds wholly igoorant, half free and half 
servile ; and which the peculiar constitution of the Roman provin- 
ces -so frequently exhibited. The power of the prctor was as a 
reed beneath the whirlwind ; still , at his word the guards had 
drawn themselves along the lower benches, on which the upper 
elasses sat separate from the vulgar. They made but a feeble bar* 
rier — the waves of the human sea halted hr a moment , to enable 
Arbaees to eount the exact moment of his doom ! In despair, and 
in a terror which beat down even pride , he glanced his eyes over 
the rolling and rushing crowd — when, right above them, through 
the wide chasm which had been left in the velaria, he beheld a 
strange and awful apparition — he beheld — and his craft restored 
his courage! 

He stretched his hand on high; over his lofty brow and royal 
features there came an expression of unntterable solemnity and 
command. 

** Behold I" he shouted with a voice of thunder, which stilled 
the roar of the crowd ; ** behold how the gods protect the guiltless ! 
The 6res of the avenging Orcus burst forth against the false witness 
of my accusers! " 

The eyes of the crowd followed the gesture of the Egyptian, 
and beheld , with ineffable dismay , a vast vapour shooting from 
the summit of Vesuvius , in the form of a gigantic pine-tree ; * the 
trunk, blackness, — • the branches, fire; — a fire that shifted 
and wavered fn its hues witlj every moment, now fiercely luminous, 
now of a dull and dying red, that again blazed terrifically forth 
wjih intolerable glare I 

There was a dead heart-sunken silence — through which there 
suddenly broke the roar of the lion, which, f^om within the build- 
ing, was echoed back by the sharper and fiercer yells of its fellow - 
beast. Bread seers w^re they of the Burden of the Atifiospfaere, 
and wUd prophets, of the wrath to come! 

Then there rose on high the universal shrieks of women ; the 
men stored at c^ch other, but t^ere flumb. At that moment (hey 

• Pliny. . ' • 

Fompeii, 26 
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felt the earth shake beneath their feet; the waHs of the tfaealre 
trembled: and beyond, in the distance, they lieard the crash of 
falling roofs; an instant more and the mountain-dood seemed to 
roll towards them, dark and rapid, like a torrent; al the same 
Ume , it cast forth from its bosom a shower of ashes miied with 
fast fragments of burning stone ! Over the erushing irioes » — 
over the desolate streets, — OTer the amphitheatre Itsdf, — far 
and wide, — with many « mighty splash in theagiutedsety — 
fell that awfhl shower! 

No longer thooght the crowd of justice or of Arbaees; safety 
for themselves was their sole thought. Each tnmed to 1^ — each 
dashing, pressing, crushing, against the other. TrampKiig reck^ 
lessly o?er the fallen — amidst groans, andoattis, and prayers, 
and sudden shrieks, the enormous crowd Tomiled itself fiKth 
through the numerous passages. Whither should they fly? Same, 
anticipatSng « second earthquake , hastened to their hemes !• load 
themMlTes with their more costly goods, andesetpe'iHiileHwas 
yet time; others, dreading the showers of ashes that now M last, 
torrent upon torrent , orer the streets , rushed mder the nob of 
the nearest houses, or temples, or sheds — shelter of any kfaid 
— for protection from the terrors of the open air. But darker, 
and larger, andmighder, spread the doud aboye tfaem. It was a 
sudden and more ghastly Night rushing upon the realm of Noon ! 

CHAPTER V. 

Tlie cell of the piiioaor tad tho dca of tlo dsai. — Grief mcoudoM 

of horror. 

Stunned by his reprieve, doubting that he was awake, Glao- 
cus had been led by the officers of the arena into a smalt cell within 
the walls of the theatre. They threw a loose robe over his fomii 
and crowded round in congratulation and wonder. There wasao 
impatient and fretful cry without the cell; the throng gave waj, 
and the blind giri, led by some gentler hand, flung herself at tkt 
feetofGkncus. 

'*Itis /who have saved ffiee, "she sobbed; '^nowleC me die!" 

"Nydia, my child!-* my preserver!' 
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**Oh. let me feel thy touek — * thy breath! Tes, yes, dion 
1 i vest I We are not too late ! That dread door, — methooght It would 
never yield! and Calenus — oh I his yoice was as the dyiug wind 
ajBong tombs: — we had to wait, — gods! it seemed hours ere 
food and wine restored to him something of strength. Bat thoo 
livest! thou llvest yet! And I — /have saved thee I" 

This affecting scene was soon interrupted by the event just de- 
scribed. 

**The mountain! the earthquake!" resounded from side to 
tide. The officers fled with the rest ; they left Glaucns and Nydia 
la save themsehes as they might. 

As the sense of the dangers around them flashed on the Athe- 
nian, his generous heart recurred to Olinthus. He, too, was 
reprieved from the tiger by the hand of the gods ; should he he left 
to a no less fiital death in the neighbouring cell? Taking Nydia 
by the hand , Glaucus hurried across the passages ; he gained the 
den of the Christian. He found Olinthus kneeling, and in prayer. 

'^ Arise! arise! my friend," he cried. '*Save thyself, and 
fly! Seel Nature is thy dread deliverer!" He led forth the be- 
wildered Christian , and pointed to a cloud which advanced darker 
and darker, disgorging forth showers of ashes and pumice 
stones; •— and bade him hearken to the cries and trampling rush 
of die scattered crowd. 

'*This is the hand of God — God be praised ! " said Olinthus, 
devoutly. 

**Fiy! seek thy brethren! Concert with tbem thy escape. 
FareweU!" 

Olinthus did not answer, neither did he mark the retreating 
form of his friend. High thoughts and solemn absorbed his soul ; 
and in the enthusiam of his kindling heart, he esulted in the 
mercy of God rather than trembled at the evidence of His power. 

At length he roused himself, and hurried on , he scarce knew 
whither. 

The open doors of a dark, desolate cell suddenly appeared on 
his path; through the gloom within there flared and flickered a 
single lamp ; and by its light he saw three grim and naked forms 
stretched on the earth in death. His feet were suddenly arrested; 

;26» 
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for, amidst the terrors of that drear recess — the spoliarium of Ihe 
arena — he heard a low Toice calling on the name of Christ I 

He could not resist lingering at jlhat appeal ; he entered the 
den, and his feet were dabbled In the slow streams of blood that 
gashed from the corpses oyer the sand. 

''Who," said the Nazarene, "calls upon the Son of God?" 

No answer came forth; and tnming round, Olinthas beheld, 
by the light of the lamp , an old grey-headed man sitting on the 
floor , and supporting in his lap the head of one of the dead. The 
features of the dead man were firmly and rigidly locked in the last 
sleep ; bat oyer the lip there played a fierce smile — not the Chris- 
tian's smOe of hope , — but the dark sneer of iiatred and defiance. 
Yet on the face still lingered the beautiful roundness of early yoath. 
The hair curled thick and glossy oyer the unwrinkled brow; and 
the down of manhood but slightly shaded the marble of the hue- 
less, yet iron cheek. And oyer this face bent one of such un- 
utterable sadness — of such yearning tenderness ~ of such fond, 
and such deep despair ! The tears of the old man fell fast and hot, 
but he did not feel ihem ; and when his lips moyed, and he mechan- 
ically uttered the prayer of his benign and hopeful faith, neitber 
his heart nor his sense responded to the words : it was but the in- 
yolantary emotion that broke lirom the lethaigy of his mind. Ills 
boy was dead, and had died for him ! ^- and the old man's heart 
was broken! 

**UedonV* said Olinthus, pityingly, <*arise, and fly! God 
is forth upon the wings of the elements ! — The New Gomorrah is 
doomed ! — Fly, ere the fires consume thee ! " 

''He was eyer so full of llfel — he cannot be dead! Come 
hither I ~ place your hand on his heart ! — sure it beats yet?" 

"Broths, the soul has fled! — we wiU remember It In our 
prayers! Thou canst not reanimate the dumb clay! Come, 
come! — Hark! while I speak, yon crashing walls! — hark! yon 
agonizing cries ! Not a moment is to be lost ! — come ! ** 

"I hear nothing!" saidMedon, shaking his grey hair. "The 
poor boy, his love murdered him ! " 

" Come, come ! — forgive this friendly force." 

«*What! Who would sever the father from the son?" And 
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MedoQ clasped the body tightly in his embrace, and coyer^d 
it with passionate kisses. ^' Go ! " said he, Jifting up his face for 
one moment. * * Go ! — we must be alone ! ** 

*^A]as!" said the compassionate Nazarene, '* Death ha(h 
severed ye already ! *' 

The old mauf^miled very calmly. '*No, no, no!" he mat- 
tered, his voice growing lower with each word, — ** Death has 
been more kind ! " 

With that, his head drooped on his son's breast — his arms 
relaxed their grasp. Olinthus caught him by the hand — the pulse 
had ceased to beat ! The last words of the father were the words 
oftruth, — Death had been more kind! 

Meanwhile Glaucus and Nydia were pacing swift up the peri- 
lous and fearful streets. The Athenian had learned from his pre- 
server that lone was yet in the house of Arbaces, TThither he fled, 
to release — to save her ! The few slaves that the Egyptian had 
left at his mansion when he had repaured In long procession to the 
amphitheatre had been able to offer no resistance to the armed 
band of Sallust; and when afterwards the volcano broke forth, 
they had huddled together, stunned and frightened, in the in- 
most recesses of the house. Even the tall Ethiopian had forsaken 
his post at the door; and Glaucus (who left Nydla without ^ tl^e 
poor Nydia, jealous once more, even in such an hour!) passed 
on through the vast hall without meeting one from whom to learn 
the chamber of lone. Even as he passed, however, the darkness 
that covered the heavens increased so rapidly, that it was with 
difficulty ho could guide his steps. The flower-wreathed columns 
seemed to reel and tremble ; and with every instant he heard the 
ashes fall cranchingly into the roofless peristyle. He ascended to 
the upper rooms — breathless he paced along , shouting out aloud 
the name of lone ; and at length he heard , at the end of a gallery, 
a voice — her voice, In wondering reply! To rush forward — 
to shatter the door — to seize lone in his arms — to hurry from 
the mansion — seemed to him the work of an instant ! Scarce had 
he gained the spot where Nydia was, than he heard steps advan- 
cing towards the house, and recognised the voice of Arbaces, 
who had returned to seek his wealth and lone ere he fled from the 
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doomed Pompeii. Bat so dense was already tlie reeking atmo- 
spliere, that the foes saw not each other, fhongh so near, — save 
that, dimly in the gloom, Glaueus caught the moYing outline of 
the snowy robes of tlie Egyptian. 

They hastened onward — those three! Alas! — wbitber? 
They now saw not a step before them •» the blackness became 
utter. They were encompassed with doubt and horror; — and 
the death he had escaped seemed to Glaucas only lo bare Ranged 
its form and augmented its Tictims. 

CHAPTER VL 

Calenni and Bnr^. — Dioved and Clodiu. — The ^ri of th« ■sphi- 

tbeatre and Julia. 

The sudden catastrophe which had, as it were, riyen the Terr 
bonds of society, and left prisoner and gaoler alike free, had 
soon rid Calenus of the guards to whose care the pnetor had con- 
signed him. And when the darkness and the crowd separated the 
priest from his attendants, he hastened with tremUing steps to- 
wards the temple of his goddess. As he crept along , and ere the 
darkness was complete, he felt himself suddenly eaa§^ by 
the robe , and a voice muttered in his ear, — 

**Hist ! •» Calenus! — an awfiil hour! *' 

"Ay! by my father's head I Who art thou? — thy face is dim, 
and thy voice is strange !" 

** Not know thy Burbo? — fie ! ** 

" Gods ! — how the darkness gathers ! Ho , ho ! — by yon 
terrific mountain , what sadden blazes of h'gfatning ! * — How they 
dart and quiver ! Hades is loosed on earth ! " 

* * Tush I ^ thou belie vest not these things , Calenus ! Now is 
the time to make our fortune ! " 

"Ha!" 

"Listen! Thy temple is ftill of gold and precious mmmne^ 

* Voleanle lightniogi. The«e phenomena were eipeeialij the eha- 
racteristic of the long subsequent eruption of 1719, and their evidence 
is visible in the tokens of that more awfnl one, now so ImperfSeetl/ 
ikeerlhedt 
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rie»! — let vs load oniselTes with them, and then hasten to Uie 
8ca and embark! None will ever ask an aeeonnt of the doings of 
this day." 

**Barbo, thou art light! Hush! and follow me into the 
temple. Who cares now — who sees now — whether thou art 
priest or not? Follow, and we will share." 

In the precincts of the temple were many priests gathered 
around the altars, praying, weeping, grovelling in the dust. Im- 
postors in safety, they were not the less superstitious in danger! 
Calenus passed them , and entered the chamber yet to be seen in 
the south side of the court. Burbo followed htm — the priest struck 
a light. Wine and viands strewed the table; the remains of a 
sacrificial feast. 

**A man who has hungered forty-eight hours," muttered Ca- 
lenus, "has an appetite even in such a time." He seized on the 
food, and devoured it greedily. Nothing could, perhaps, be 
more unnaturally horrid than the selfish baseness of these villains; 
for there is noUiing more loathsome than the valour of avarice. 
Plunder and sacrilege, while the pillars of the world tottered to and 
fro ! What an increase to the terrors of nature can be made by the 
vices of man! 

'' Wilt thou never have done?" said Burbo, impatiently; "thy 
face purples , and thine eyes start already." 

"It is not every day one has such a right to be hungry. Oh, 
Jupiter ; what sound is that? — the hissing of fiery water ! What ! 
does the cloud give rain as well as flame ! Ha — what! shrieks? 
And, Burbo, how silent all is now! Look forth!" 

Amidst the other horrors, the mighty mountain now cast up 
colomns of boiling water. Blent and kneaded with the half-bum- 
iog ashes , the sy«ams fell like seething nmd over the streets in 
frequent intervals. And fall, where the priests of Isb had now 
cowered around the altars, on which they had vainly sought to 
kindle fires and pour incense, one of the fiercest of those deadly 
torrents mingled with immense fragments of scoria, had poured 
lis rage. Over the bended forms of the priests it dashed : that 
ary had been of death >- that silenee had beoi of etemily I The 
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ashes — the pHchy streMD •— sprinkled the alfan, covered the 
pavement, and hilf eoncealed the ^ivering eorpses of the priests ! 

"They are dead," saidBarbo, terrified for the firsC time and 
hurrying back into the cell* ** I thought not the danger iras so near 
and fatal." 

The two wretehes stood staring at eaeh other r- 700 might have 
heard their hearts beat I Calenns, the less bold by natorOf but 
the more griping, reeovered lirst. 

*' We must to oar task, and away ! " he said, in a low whiter, 
frightened at his own voice. He stepped to the threshold, paused, 
crossed over the heated floor and bis dead brethren to the sacred 
chapel , and called to Borbo to follow. Bot the gUdtator qoaked, 
and drew back. 

'*So mnch the better," thongfat Calenos; **the more wiD be 
my booty." Hastily he loaded himself wiUi the ikiore portable 
treasures of the temple; and, thinking no more of hfs comrade, 
harried from the sacred place* A sadden flash of lightning from 
the mount shewed to Burbo , who stood motionless at the thresh- 
old, the flying and laden form of the priest. He took heart; he 
stepped forth to join him , when a tremendous shower of ashes fell 
right before his feet. The gladiator shrank back once more. ]>ark- 
ness closed him in. But the shower continued fast — fast; its 
heaps rose high and suffocatingly — deathly vapours steamed from 
them. The wretch gasped for breath — he sought in despair again 
to fly — the ashes had blocked up the threshold — he shrieked as 
his feet shrank from the boiling fluid. How eoold he escape?— 
he could not climb to the open space ; nay, were he able, he could 
not brave ita horrors. It were best to remain in the cell , pro- 
tected, at least, from the frtal air. He sat down , and clenched 
his teeth. By degrees, the atmosphere from wiUiout — ^^ stifling 
and venomous — crept into the chamber, fie could endure it no 
longer. His eyes, -glaring round, rested on a sacrificial axe, which 
some priest had left in the chamber : he seised it. With the de- 
sperate strength of his gigantic arm , he attempted to hew his way 
through the walls. 

Meanwhile, the streets were already thinned; the crowd had 
hastened to disperse itself under shelter; the a^ies began to fill up 
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the lover parts of the town; hot, here aod there, yoa heard the 
step* of fugitives craoehing them warily, or saw their pale and 
haggard faces by the blue glare of the lightning, or the more im« ' 
steady glare of torches, by which they endeaToared to steer their 
steps* Bat ever and anon, the boiling water, or the straggling 
ashes » mysterious and gusty winds , rising and dying in a breath, 
extinguished these wandering lights , and with them the last iivhig 
hope of those who bore them- 

In the street that leads to the gate of Hereulaneum, Clodias 
now bent his perplexed and doubtful way. ** If I can gain the open 
x^ountry," thought he, ** doubtless there will be various vehicles 
beyond the gate, and Hereulaneum is not far distant* Tliank 
Mercury ! I have little to lose , and that little is about me ! *' 

^* Holla I *- help there — help!" cried a querulous and 
frightened voice. ** I have fallen down — my torch is gone out -<*• 
my slaves have deserted me. I am Diomed — the rich Diomed ; — 
ten thousand sesterces to him who helps me ! " 

At the same moment Clodlus felt himself caught by the feet* 
** ill fortune to thee , — let me go , fool t " said the gambler. 
*'0h, help me up; — give me thy hand 1" 
♦*Thcre-~riser' 

•*IsthisCludiust I know the voice! Whither fliest Aon?*' 
'* Towards Hereulaneum." 

** Blessed be the gods! our way is the same, then, as far as 
the gate. Why not take refuge in my villa? Thou knowest the 
long range of subterranean cellars beneath the basement, *- that 
shelter , what shower can penetrate ? " 

** You speak well," said Clodias, musingly. ''And by StiMing 
the cellar with food , we can remain there even some days , should 
these wondrous storms endure so long." 

"Oh, blessed be he who invented gates to a city!" cried 
Diomed. '* See ! •— they have placed a light within yon arch ; by 
that let us guide our steps ." 

The air was now still for a few minutes : the lamp from the gate 
streamed out far and clear: the fugitives hurried on — they gained 
the gate — they passed by the Roman sentry; the lightning flashed 
oY«r his livid ftice and polished helmet, but his stern featurrs were 
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composed even te llMir awe ! He renuloed erect aod modoakss At 
bit post. Tkat hour itself kad not sainAled the maehlB* «f the 
raliiless majesty of Borne into tbe reasooiBf and sdf^-octiBg mm. 
There he stood» amidst the crashiDgeleaieDls: he Iiad not leeeived 
the permissioo to desert his sUtioii and escape. * 

Diomed and his companion Irarriod on* wImb saddtoij a fe- 
male form mshed athwart their way. It was the girl whose omi- 
noos Toiee had been raised so often and so gladl j in aii€iei|MitieB of 
** the merry show r* 

««0h, IMomed!'' she eried» **shelter! shelter! See*** - 
pointing to an infant clasped to her breast — *< see this Htfle eoel 
— it is mine! — Ae child of shame! I have nerer ewned U ti& this 
hour* Bnt now I remember I am a mother 1 I bare plncited it 
from the eradle of its naree: she had led! Wko eoeld flual^ 
of the babe in snch an honr bet she who bore itT Sere it! 
save itl" 

** Corses on thy shrill voice! Awny , bariot!" mattered Qi>' 
dius, between his ground teeth. 

'*Nay, girl/' said the more hnmane Diomed; **foBewiftboa 
wilt. This way — this way — to the faults!'* 

They hurried on — they arriyed at the house of IMomed — they 
laughed aloud as they crossed the Ihresliold, for diey deemed the 
danger over* 

Diomed ordered his slafes to cairy down into the sobterraneao 
gallery f before described, a proftelon of food and oil for lights; 
and there Jnlia, Clodins, the mother and her babe, tiie greater 
part of the slaves, and some frightened visitors and clients of the 
neighbourhood, sought thdr shelter. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The progMM of the dettnietieB. 

The cloud , which had scattered so deep a muririness over the 
day , had now settled Into a solid and impenetrable mass. It re- 
sembled less even the thickest gloom of a night In the open air than 

* IbettolileaB efMeve Ihaa ea* seatiy w«re liMaA aft their peitt. 
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the close aod blind darkness of some narrow room. * But in pro^-^ 

portion as the blackness gathered, did the lightnings around Ye* 

SQvius Increase in their \ivid and scorching glare. Nor was their 

horrible beauty conflned to the usual hues of Are ; no rainbow ever 

rivalled their varying and prodigal dyes. Now brightly blue as the 

most azure depth of a southern sky ^^ now of a livid and snakelike 

green , darting restlessly to and f^o as the folds of an enormous 

serpent — now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth 

through the columns of smoke , far and wide, and lighting up the 

whole city from arch to arch , — then suddenly dying into a sickly 

paleness , like the ghost of its own life ! 

In the pauses of the showers , you heard the rumhKng of the 

earth beneath , and the groaning waves of the tortured sea ; or, 

lower stilt, and audible but to the watch of intensest fear, the 

grinding and hissing murmur of the escaping gases through the 

chasms of the distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud appeared 

to break from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to assume 

quaint and vast mimicries of human or of monster shapes, striding 

across the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, aod vanishing 

swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade; so that, to the eyes and 

fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the unsubstantial vapours were 

as the bodily forms of gigantic foes , ^ the agents of terror and of 

death.** 

The ashes in many places were eiready knee-deep; and the 
boiling showers wUch came firom the steaming breath of the vol- 
cano forced their way into the houses , bearing with them a strong 
and suffocating vapour. In some places, immense fragments of 
rock, hurled upon the house roofs, bore down along the streets 
masses of confused ruin , which yet more and more , with every 
hoar, obstructed the way; and, as the day advanced, the motion 
or the earth was more sensibly felt -~ the footing seemed to slide 
and creep — nor could chariot or litter be kept steady, even on 
the most level ground. 

Sometimes, thehuger stones, striking against each other as 
they fell , broke into countless fragments , emitting sparks of fire, 

* JPUo/. ** Didn CiMios. 
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which eau^t whiteYer was eombasUble within their reacb; and 
along the plahis bejood the eity the darkness was now terribij re- 
lieved; for several bouses, and even vineyards » had been set od 
flames; and at various intervals, the fires rose snllenly and fierceij 
against the solid gloom. To add to this partial relief of the dark- 
ness, the citizens had, here and there, in the more public places, 
such as the porticoes of temples and the ratrances to the forum, 
endeavoured to place rows of torches; bnt these rarely continoeii 
long; the showers and the winds extinguished them, and the 
sudden darkness into which their sudden birth was converted had 
something in it doubly terrible and doubly impressing on the im- 
potence of human hopes — the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these torehes, parties 
of fogitlves encountered each other, some hurrying towards (be 
sea , others flying from the sea back to the land ; for the ocean bad 
r^reated rapidly irom the shore — an utter darkness lay over it, 
and, upon its groaning and tossing waves, the storm of cinders 
and rock fell without the protection which the streets and roofs 
affbrded to the land. Wild ^ haggard — ghastly with super- 
natural fears, these groups encountered each other, but without 
the leisure to speak, to consult, to advise; for the showers fell 
now frequently, though not continuously, extinguishing the iigfais, 
which shewed to each band the deathlike faces of the other, and 
hurrying all to seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The 
whole elements of civilisation were broken up. Ever and anon, 
by the flickering li^ts, you saw the thief hastening by the most 
solemn authorities of the law, laden with , and fearfully chuckliog 
over, the produce of his sudden gains. If, In the darkness, 
wife was separated from husband , or parent from child , vain was 
the hope of reunion. Each hurried l^liodly and confusedly on. 
Nothing In all the various and complicated machinery of social life 
was left , save the primal law of self-preservation ! 

Through this awful scene did the Athenian wade his way, 
accompanied by lone and the blhid girl. Suddenly, a rush of 
hundreds. In their path to the sea, swept by them. Nydia was 
torn from the side of Glancus, who, with lone, was borne rapidly 
onward; aiid when th^ crowd (whose forms they saw not, lo 
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thick was the gloom) were^one, Nydia was stiO separated irom 

their side. Glaacus shouted her name. No answer came. They 

retraced their steps — in vain: they could not discover her -^ it 

was evident that she had heen swept along some opposite direction 

by the human current. Their friend, their preserver, was lost! 

And hitherto Nydia had been their guide. Her blindness 

rendered to her alone, the scene familiar. Accustomcdy 

through a perpetual night, to thread the windings of the city, she 

led them unerringly towards the sea-shore, by which they had 

resolved to hazard an escape. Now, which way could they wendY 

all was ray less to them — a maze without a clue. Wearied, 

despondent, bewildered, they, however, passed along, the 

ashes falling upon their heads, the fragmentary stones dashing 

up its sparkles before their feet. 

*<AIasI alas!" murmured lone, '*I can go no farther; my 
steps sink among thescorchhig dnders. Fly, dearest! — beloved, 
fly! and leave me to my fate!" 

''Hush, my betrothed! my bride! Death with thee is sweeter 
than life. without thee! Yet, whither — oh! whither, can we 
direct ourselves through the gloom? Already it seems that we 
have made but a circle, and are In the very spot which we quitted 
an hour ago." 

**0 gods! yon rock — see, it hath riven the roof before tiSi! 
It is death to move through the streets ! " . 

''Blessed lightning! See, lone — see! the portico of the 
temple of Fortune is before us. Let us creep beneath It; it will 
• protect us from the showers.^ 

He caught his beloved in his arms, and, with difficulty and 
labour, gained the temple. He bore her to the remoter and more 
, sheltered part of the portico, and leaned over her, that he might 
shield her, with his own form, from the lightning and the showers! 
The beauty and the unselfishness of love could hallow even that 
dismal time. 

"Who is there?" said the trembling and hollow voice of one 
who had preceded them in their place of refuge. "Tet, what 
matters? — the crush of the ndned world forbids to us friends 
.prfpcs*" 
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lone turned at tlM sound of the T<^e» and, with a folot Ariel; 
cowered af;ain beneath the arms of Glracns; and he, lookiD^ 
fai the direction of the yolce, beheld the cause of her alarm. 
Throngh thedarlKness glared ftnlh two bomfng ejes — the lii^tning 
flashed and lingered athwart the temple — and Crlaacns, with 
a shodder, perceived the lion, to which he had been doomed, 
couched beneath the pillars; — and, dose beside him, unwitliag 
of the vicinity, lay the giant form of hhn who had aeeosted them — 
the wounded c^dlator, Niger. 

'That lightning had revealed to each other the form of beast and 
man; yet the instinct of both was quelled. Nay, the Mod crept 
near and nearer to the gladiator, as for companionship; and tbe 
gladiator did not recede or tremble. The revolutloD of Nature had 
dissolved her lighter terrors and her wonted ties. 

While they were thus terribly protected, a group of men and 
women, bearing torches, passed by the temple, lliey were of 
the congregation of the Nazarenes; and a sublime and nnearthlv 
emotion had not. Indeed, queRed their awe, but it had robbed 
awe of fear. They had long believed, according to the error of the 
early Christians, that the Last Day was at hand; th^ imagined 
now that the Day had come. 

'*Woe! wool" cried, in a shrill and pierdng voice, tbe 
elder at their head. ^^Behold ! the Lord descendeth to judgment ! 
He maketh fire come down from heaven in the si^t of men! 
Woe ! woe ! ye strong and mighty ! Woe to ye of the fasces and 
the purple ! Woe to the idolater and the worshipper of Uie beast! 
Woe to ye who pour forth the blood of saints, and gloal over ibe 
death-pangs of the sons of God I Woe to the harlot of the sea ! -^ 
woe! woe!" 

And with a loud and deep dioms , the troop chanted forth 
along the wild horrors of the air, — ** Woe to the harlot of the 
sea! — woe! woeT 

Tbe Nazarenes paced slowly on , their torches still fliekeriog in 
the storm , their voices still raised in menace and solemn warniug, 
till, lost amid the windings in the streets, the darkness of the 
atmosphere and the silence of death again fell ovw the scene. 

There was one of the frequent pauses hi the showefs, asd 
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GlaaeiM eneoiinffed lone once more to proceed. last as they 
stood, hesitating, oo the last step of tbe porlieo, an old man, 
with a bag in his right hand and leaning upon a youth, tottered by. 
The youth bore a torch. Glaucns recognised the tfo as father and 
son • — miser and prodigal. 

** Father," said the youth , ** If yon cannot more more swiftly, 
I must leave yoQ , or we- both perish!" 

**Fly, boy, then, and leave thy sire!" 

** But I cannot fly to starve ; give me thy bag of gold ! " And 
the yonth snatched at it. 

•'Wretch! wonldst thou rob thy father?" 

**Ay! who can tell the tale in this hour? Miser, perish!" 

The boy struck tbe old man to the ground , plucked the bag 
fron^ his relaxing hand , and fled onward with a shrill yell* 

** Ye gods!" cried Glaccus; ** are ye blind, then, even in the 
dark? Such crimes may well confound the guiltless with tbe guilty 
in one common ruin. lone, on! — * on!' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Arbacei ancoanten Glnicot and Ions. ' 

Adyancinci , as men grope for escape in a dungeon , lone 

and her lover tontinued their micertain way. At the moments 

when the volcanic lightnings lingered over die streets, they were 

enabled, by that awful ll§^, to steer and guide their progress: 

yet, little did the view it presented to them cheer or encourage 

their path. In parts, where the asiies lay dry and uneommixed 

with the boiling torrents cast upward Arom the mountain at capri*- 

clous intervals, the surface of the earth presented a leprous and 

ghastly white. In otter places, cinder and rock lay matted in 

heaps, from lieneath which might be seen the Iialf-hid limbs of 

some crushed and mangled fhgitive. The groans of the dying 

were broken by wild shrieks of women's terror — now near, now 

ittstant — which, when heard in the utter darkness, were rendered 

dooMy appalling by the emshing sense of helplessness and the 

uncertainty of the pmils around; and dear and dtsttnct througn 

all were the mighty and various noises ikom Uie Fatal Hfountain; 
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fU rnshiog winds; its whirihig torrents; and, from flme to time, 
the bnrst and roar of some more fiery and fierce exploaioo. Aod 
ever as the winds swept howling along the street, they here sharp 
streams of burning dust, and such sickening and possonoui 
vapours, as took away, for the instant, breath and consetoasoess, 
followed by r.rapid revulsion of the anresled blood 4 lind a trnglio;: 
sensation of agony trembling throngh every nerve aod iibre of 
the frame. 

. *' Ohy Glancns ! my beloved ! my own ! — take me to thy arms ! 
One embrace; — let me feel thy arms around me — and in that 
embrace let me die — I can no more ! " 

"For my sake, for my life — courage, yet, sweet fooe — mr 
life is linked with thine; and see ~* torches — this way! Lo! 
how they brave the wind! iial they live thiougfa the stonn ~ 
doubtless, fugitives to Ibe sea ! — we will join them.** 

As if to inspire the lovers, the winds and slmwers came to a 
sudden pause; the atmosphere was profonndly still — themmnitaifl 
seemed at rest, giithering, perhaps, fresh fury for its next bmrst: 
the torch-bearers moved quiddy on. ** We are nearing the sea,'* 
said, in a calm voice, the person at their head. ^ <* Liberty aod 
wealCh to each slave who survives this day! Courage I — I tell 
you, that the gods themselves have assured me of deliverance — 
On!" 

Redly and steadily the torches flashed full on the eyes of 
Qlancus, and lone who lay tremblii^.and exhausted on his bosom. 
Sev^al slaves were bearing ,* by .the light, panniers and coffers, 
h^vily lade» ; in front of them, -*r'a «^wn sword in his hand, — 
tow<ured the lofly form of Arbacea. 

'*By my fathers]" cried the Egyptian, '^Fate.smfles upon me 
even through these. horrors, and,. amidst tbe dreftdest aspects of 
woe and dealb* bodes me happiiiess and love. Away^ Greek! 1 
claim my ward, lone! " 

. '* Traitor .and murderer] *' eried Glaueos, ^rhag upon his foe, 
**Nemesis hath guided thee to my revenge! — a just sacrifiee to 
the shades of Hades, that now seem loosed on earth. Approach — 
touch but the hand of lone, and thy weapon shall be as a reed ^i 
^U tear tbee limb Irom limb!'' . 
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Sudani ji as ht t^ke, the pkc« bedame }igbt«d viUl ai{kiMo8t 

and lurid glow. Bright and fif^sllc ibrOugh the tokQeet < whi«h 

dlo»ed aroQQd it like the walls «if heii, the MouBtaid shone •^ a pile 

•f fire! Its snmaiil seemed riTeb mtwet M rathet above its sur^ 

fiace there Seeiaed t* rise two moilster-shafies, eaeh eonfroaliog 

ead^v aa Demons eontendiug fbr a Worlds These were of one deepi 

UoOdnred hoe of fire ^ vhieh lighted up the whole atmosphere far 

aad widet bat helowi the nether part of the monatatd ^as stiU 

dAfk andshrooded, — save in three ]llaces^ adowo which flowed^ 

serpentine and irregular, (a) rivers of the molten lavai Dark^ red 

through the profodnd giooih of their banks , they flowed alowtj on* 

aa towards the devoted oitjti Over the broadest there seemed to 

spring a cragged and Stupendous arch, from wluch, as from the 

laws ef hell, gushed thfe sources of the sudden Phlegethon> And 

through Ibe stilled air was heard the rattling of the fragments of 

ffoek^ hurtiiag sue upon anolher as thej were home down the fiery 

cataraws •^ darkening, fot one instant^ the spot where they fell^ 

and suffused) the neit$ In the burnished hues «f the flood along 

wMh they floated i 

The slaves shrieked aloud, and^ eoweriugk hid their faces. The 
Egypilaa himself steed trausflied to the spot, the glow lightiag up 
his commailding ibaiures and jeweHed robes. High behind him 
rose a tall column that supported the bronze statue of Augustus; 
and the imperial image seemed changed to a shape of fire ! 

With his left hand clfeled timH thS form of lone — with his 
right arm raised in menace , and grasping the stilus which was to 
have been his weapdn id the Jr^na, kdd %blch hfe still forthnately 
bore abiAit him v^ with hh> farow knll -— his lips apart -- the wrath 
ind menace of human passtonS arretfted^ as by a eharm, if on his 
Matures, ***■ Glaacas fronted the Bgyptialil 

Muttering to h&dsetfi Arbaoia iuraed his eyes from the Moun- 
trin *4- thejf rested od tha form of Glancds I He paused a momeul: 
**Wh)r/' ho muttered^ ««should I hesitate? Did dot the SUrs 
foretell the only crisis of immiaeat peril to which I was suh|eetedt 
-« Is not that peril pastT" 

**The soul," cried he aloud ^ '*can brave the wreck of worlds, 
and the wrath of imaginary gods 1 By that soul will I eonqner to 
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die last ! Adyance, slayes ! — Athenian, resist me , and tlij blood 
be on thine own head ! Thus, then, 1 regain lone ! ** 

He advanced one step — it was his last on earth I The gronnd 
shoolc beneath hira with a conyuision that cast ail arouiid opon its 
surface. A simultaneons crash resounded through the city, as 
down toppled many a roof and pillar! — the lightning, aslf eaoght 
by the metal , lingered an instant on the Imperial Statne — theo 
shivered bronze and colnmn ! Down fell the ruin, echoing alon^ 
the street, and rising the solid pavement where it crashed ! — The 
prophecy of the stars was fuIGlled ! 

The sound — the shock, stutaned the Athenian for serenl 
moments. When he recovered , the light stiU illumined the scene 
— the earth still slid and trembled beneath ! lone lay senseless 
on the ground ; but he saw her not yet — his eyes were fiied opoo 
a ghastly face that seemed to emerge, without limbs or trunk, from 
the huge fragments of the shattered column — a face of unutterable 
pain , agony , and despair ! The eyes shitt and opened rapidly, as 
If sense were not yet fled ; the lips quivered and grinned — tbeo 
sudden stillness and darkness fell over the features, yet retaliiiog 
that aspect of horror never to be forgotten ! 

So perished the wise Magian —the great Arbaces — theHermei 
of the Burning Belt — the labt of the royalty of Egypt ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

The despair of the loven. — - The eonditSon of the multitude. 

Glaucus turned in gratitude » but in awe caught lone once 
more in his arms , and fled along the street, that was yet intensely 
luminous. But suddenly a duller shade fell over the air. In^ 
stincHvely he turned to the mountain , and behold ! one of the two 
gigantic crests, into which the summit had been divided, rocked 
and wavered to and fro ; and then , with a sound , the mightiness 
' of which no language can describe , it fell from its burning base, 
and rushed , ao avalanche of Gre , down the sides of the mountaio ! 
At the same instant gushed forth a volume of blackest smoke— 
'rolling on, over air, sea» and earth. 
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Another — and another — aad another shower of ashes. Caff 
more profuse than before, scattered fresh desolation along thtf 
streets. Darkness once more wrapped them as a Teil ; and Glau« 
cus, his bold heart at last quelled and despairing, sank beneath 
the cover of an arch, and , clasping lone to his heart — a bride oo 
ihat couch of ruin -* resigned himself to die* 

Meanwhile Nydia, when separated by the throng from Glaucns 
and looe, had in vain endeavoured to regain them. In vain she 
raised that plaintive cry so peculiar to the blind; it was lost 
amidst a thousand shrieks of more selfish terror. Again and again 
she returned to the spot where they had been divided — to fmd her 
companions gone, to seize every fugitive — to inquire of Glau- 
cus ~ to be dashed aside in the Impatience of distraction. Who in 
jthat hour spared one thought to bis neighbour? Perhaps in scenes 
of uciversal horror, nothing is more horrid than the unnatural 
selfishness they engender. At length it occurred to Nydia, that as 
it had been resolved to seek the sea -shore for escape, her most 
probable chance of rejoining her companions would be to per- 
severe in that direction. Guiding her steps, then, by the stall 
which she always carried, she continued, with incredible dex- 
terity, to avoid the masses of ruin that encumbered the path — to 
thread the streets — and unerringly (so blessed now was that ac- 
customed darkness, so afflicting. in ordinary life!} to take the 
nearest direction to the sea- side. 

Poor giri ! her courage was beaotlf^t to behold I — and Fata 
seemed to favour one so helpless ! The boiling torrents touched 
her not, save by the general rain which accompanied them; tha 
huge fragments of scoria shivered the pavement before and beside 
her, but spared that frail form: and when the lesser ashes feU 
over her , she shook them away with a slight tremor, * and daunt* 
lessly resumed her course. 

Weak, exposed, yet fearless, supported but by one wish, 
she was a very emblem of Psyche in her wanderings ; of Hope, 

* "A heavy ihnver of athei rained npon ai, 'which everj now and 
then w6 were olliged to tnake off, nlherwise we should have beeo 
'cruihed and buried ia the heap." «- Pliny. 

27* 
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wjlkiog tbroagh tlM nltey of the Shadow; of die Soul itself —> 
lone bat oodauntod , amidst the dangers and tlie snares of life ! 

Her patk was, however, conscantly inpeded by the erowds 
that now groped amidst the gloom, now §ed in the lenporary 
glare of the lightnings across the scene; and, at length, ngroop 
of torch-bearers mshittg fttll agahist her» liie was thrswn tfswn 
with some tlolenee. 

••What!" said the Tofce of one or the party, «^i8thisthelMaTe 
blind girl t BjBacehas, shemnstnotbei^h^Mtodie! V^! my 
Thessalian! 80 — so. Are yod hurt? Hiatal w«B! Gonae Along 
with as! weareforthefehore!" 

••0 Sallost! it is thy Toic«! the gods bo thanked! Giitieis! 
(ilaaeas! haye ye seen hlmt" 

••Not I. He Is doobtless oat of the dty by this time. The 
gods who sated him from the lion will saye him ih>m the boming 
mountain." 

As the kindly epicure thus enconraged Nydia, be drew her 
along wiUi him towards the sea, heeding not her passionate en- 
treaties that he would linger yet awhile to search for (xiaucns ; and 
still , in the accent of despair, she continued to shriek aload that 
beloved name, which, amidst all the roar of the conTulsed el«- 
ments , kept alive a music at her heart. 

The sudden Illumination , the bursts of the floe^ of lavs, and 
the earthqualie. Which we have already described , chanced when 
Sallnst and hto party had just galoed the direct path leading from 
the city to the port; and here they were arrested by an immense 
crowd , more than half the population of the city. They spread 
along the field without the walls , thousands upon thousands , un<- 
certaln whither to fly. Ihe sea had retired far from the shore; 
and they who had fled to it had been so terrified by the agitation 
and preternatural shrinking of the element, the gasping forms of 
the uncouth sea things which the waves had left upon the saod, 
and by the sound of the huge stones cast from the mountain into 
the deep, that they had returned again to the land, as presentiog 
the less frightfril aspect of the two. Thus the two streams of 
human beings » the one seaward, the other from the sea, bad 
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met together, feeliog « sad comfort ia nuiaberf » «nested Ift 
4espair «nd doubt. 

**Tbe world Is to be destroyed by fire," said an old man In 
long looM robes, a philosopher of the Stole sdiooi; ''Stoi<f and 
Epicureao wisdom have alike agreed in this predtelion; and the 
hour is come." 

'*Tea; the hoar is come!" dried a load voice » solenm bat 
not fearful. 

Those around turned In dismay* The voice came from above 
them. It was the voice of Olinthus, who, surrounded by his 
Christian friends , stood upon an abrupt eminence on which the 
old Greek colonists had raised a temple to Apol)o, now time- 
worn, and half in ruin. 

As he spake , there came that sudden illumination which had 
heralded the death of Arbaces , and glowing over that mighty mul- 
titude, awed, crouching, breathless — never on earth had the 
faces of men seemed so haggard!— never had meeting of mortal 
beings been so stamped with the horror and sublimity of dread !— 
never, till the last trumpet sounds, shall such meeting be seen 
again ! And above rose the form of Olinthus , with outstretched 
arm and prophet brow, girt with the living fires. And the crowd 
knew the face of him they had doomed to the fangs of the beast — 
then their victim, now their wamer; and through the stillness 
again came his ominous voice* — 

**The hour is come!" 

The Christians repeated the cry. It was caught up -^ It was 
echoed from side to side — woman and man -r- childhood and old 
age — repeated, not aloud, but in a smothered and dreary murmur 
— " The hour is comk ! " 

At that moment, a wild yell burst through the air;' — and, 
tblDkiog only of escape , whither it knew not, the terrible tiger of 
the desert leaped amongst the throng, and harried throng Its 
parted streams. And so came the earthquake , — and so darkness 
once more fell ovoi the earth ! 

And now new fugitives arrived. Grasping the treasures no 
longer destined for tiieir lord, the slaves of Arbaces joined the 
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fbroDg. One only of all their torches yet flickered on. It was borne 
by Sosia; and its light falling on the face of Nydit, he recognised 
the Thessalian. 

*^ What avails thy liberty now, blind girl?'* said the slave. 

*' Who art thou? canst thon tell me of Gfancos?" 

** Ay ; I saw him but a few minates since.*' 

"Blessed be thy head ! where? " 

** Couched beneath the arch of the forum — dead or dying I — 
gone to rejoin Arbaces , who is no more ! " 

Nydia uttered not a word; she slid from the side of Sallust; 
silently she glided through those behind her, and retraced her 
steps to the city. She gained the forum — the arch ; she stooped 
down — she felt around — she called on the name of Glaacus. 

A weak voice answered — "Who calls on me? Is it the voice 
of the Shades? Lo! I am prepared ! " 

"Arise! follow me! Take my hand! Glaucus, thon shalt be 
saved ! " 

In wonder and sudden hope, Glaucus arose — *' Nydia still? 
Ah! thou, then, art safe!" 

The tender joy of his voice pierced the heart of the poor Thes- 
salian , and she blessed him for his thought of her. 

Half leading, half carrying lone, Glaucus followed his guide. 
With admirable discretion , she avoided the path which led to the 
crowd she had just quitted, and, by another route, sought the 
shore. ' 

After many pauses and Incredible perseverance , they gained 
the sea, and joined a group , who, bolder than the rest, resolved 
to hazard any peril rather than continue in such a scene. In dark- 
ness they put forth to sea ; but , as they cleared the land and caught 
new aspects of the mountain, its channels of molten Ore threw a 
partial redness over the waves. 

Utterly eihausted and worn out, lone slept on the breast of 
Glaucus, and Nydia lay at his feet. Meanwhile the showers of dust 
and ashes ,• still borne aloft, fell into the wave, and scattered tlieir 
snows over the deck. Far and wide, borne by the winds, those 
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sbovers descended upon the remotest cHmes , stftrlling eren the. 
swarthy Africa ; and whirled along the antique soil of Syria and of 
Egypt- * 

CHAPTER X. 

Tlie next morning. — The fate of Njdia. 

And meekly, softly, beauti folly, dawned at last the light otoc 
the trembling deep I — the winds were sioliLing into rest — the foam 
died f^om the glowing azure of that delicious sea. Aronod the east 
thta mists caught gradually the rosy hoes that heralded the morn- 
ing; Light was about to resume her reign. Yet, stili, darls and 
massive in the distance, lay the broken fragments of the destroying 
cloud , from which red streaks , burning dimlier and more dim, 
betrayed the yet rolling fires of the mountain of the ** Scorched 
Fields." The white walls and gleaming columns that had adorned 
the lovely coast were no more. Sollen and dull were the shores so 
lately crested by the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. The 
darlings of the Deep were snatched from her embrace ! Centory 
after century shall the mighty Mother stretch forth her azure armSi 
and know them not — moaning roond the sepulchres of the Lost I 

There was no shout from the mariners at the dawning lights- 
it had come too gradually, and they were too wearied for such 
sodden bursts of joy — hot there was a low, deep murmur of 
thankfulness amidst those watchers of the long night. They looked 
at each other and smiled — they took heart — they fell once more 
that there was a world aroond , and a God above , them I And in 
the feeling that the worst was past, the over-wearied ones turned 
round , and fell placidly to sleep. In the growing light of the skies 
there came the silence which night had wanted; and the bark 
drifted calmly onward to its port. A few other vessels , bearing 
similar fugitives, might be seen in the eipanse, apparently 
motionless , yet gliding also on. There was a sense of security, 
of companionship, and of hope, in the sight of their slender masts 

* Dion Castiai. 
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and wUte iwOft. ^fkuA btlnved ffiemli, loftt ^d Hilsiftd ia die 

giMBi, might thftfBo^kitiir la 8^11 tiidl«eili<hfirl 

In the silence of the general sleep , Mydia rose gmtiy. She 
bent over the face of Glancus — she inhaled the deep breatli of his 
heavy slnmber, — timidly and sadly she kissed his brow — his 
Bps; she felt for his hand — it was locked in that of lone; she 
sighed deeply, pj^d h^r fac^ dfMrkened. Again she Jessed Ids brow, 
and with her hair wiped from it the damps of night. '^Ifay the 
gods bless you, AlheiKllAi'' she mmnnnred : Hn^ay i«p bi|» bapp j 
with yonr beloved •«•! tttt may yoq fMOfillme^ yena orofcur l^diai 
Alas! sheiaqfpo€wdi«rpseMe<irth!'' 

With these wwida «h« Inrned «Yfly- fi)<iwly ^« frepi ali^pt bj 
the fori, o» pl^lfeirms, tq the fapMier sidf tf th^ ¥e«i«|, ^nd, 
pausing » beiM low pvw the dfieyi ikf^ e^l ^ray darted HBwacd 
on her fiivfrisb bmr, *^lt in the Ih»» ^f 4mh," f*e said -rr '* H 
to weleoipe." Tlie hfth^y air plfty ed tfuopgh her waving tre^M^ — 
the iMH them firtm hsr fae«t» asd riigtd tho9« t^jesr-r-so teiid«r, 
though so lightiapa ttt to th^ nkh wftosf s»^ Um s}^ b#d never 
seen! 

*'Ko, uol'^ ah4 sMd» half ^tond, and iu « vvistag tmi 
IhAoghtfaltoiia, ^floanoot^diii^ils tMiif«l4fiSt ^^ei^igJoTf 
-r it shatters my «hi4e soul m m^f^nn I I mi^t torm bim «§«• 
i^ wretch that I was! I have sftyed him -rr twi<ui ^ved him — 
happy, happy thought I ^ why Pf>( ^ie hiyppy? ^ ^ !» tb« last 
gjad thought 1 ^n (ver know. Oh ! fincced Sea ( I h^t tjff voice 
tnv&liogly n- it h|i(h « frei^hQuipg and iof^ua, f»d|, T^ey eay that 
in thy $mhp«?e i$ dishonour -rr-. that thy victMns 01^9 uqt the l»^l 
fttysi — h« H 30I rrr I iio«ld 991 ipeM him i« Iht Sh«dM» kt I 
should m«ethim atfllvjith h^rl 9est-Tr«fil*T-rfg|| rn t^ is 
no othev l^ypiutQ fov a hearl like i^^i^e I '^ 

A si«l«r« lii4f d«';(ing <yp the iMok « heard a slight sflash on the 
^aMMTSf Pr^^y h« k^ok^d up, and behind, as the te$9el merrily 
bounif^ pn , hf ffi^iad ha aaw something white above the mmm; 
liut it vanished i« «u instant. He turped round agam., and 
dteamftd filhithfimi^ ani] childpep- 

When the lovers awoke, their first thought was of each other 
— their next of Nydia ! S\i» vm 9Pt lobe found — none liad seen 
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her «{iH^ 4|e night* Ef eiy eitvi«e of fk$ ressd w^ searched ^ 
tb^fe was QQ tf^ce eC h^r- il|7$teri«us from first to Isst , the bliod 
TtaiB^saUaii \i^4 Tsi^isl^/t for ever tHm the living ivwld? They 
gij^^s$i4 her ^te in ^ilepo^; APf) G1au«us o«d loae, while they 
drew nearer to each other (feeling each other the vopld Useif) 
forgot th^r 4^ver|ipc9 , an4 wept es €«r a departed sister. 

CHAPTER THJ I.AST, 

WJierein tSL thing! eeai«. 

LEgPT^II FROivi Gr<4yqus t^^ s^y^k^us^t, tkn tjeausi after 

THE PESTRUCTlOiV OF FOA|^£U, 

(I^AUOUB le hie helQYsd Mleet ^rr greeting aofi health! ^ 
Tail request js^ tq visit yo« at Aoeae rr^ no , Sellnst, come rather 
ie me at Athei)^) { have fotewom the Imperie} Oity, its mighty 
lueii^U and ho)|pw jof fk. In eiiy om land hcneefbeth i dwell for 
ever* Tl^e ghq«i| ^ PVf departed greatness is dearer to roe than the 
gao^y li^ of your loud i^roeperity. There is e oharm to me , which 
09 o^h^r sppt oan flipply* ii« the porticoes hallowed still by holy 
dPd Ye^eraj^le shades Jin the olive grev^s of nissns i still hear the 
vodee of pqfitry —t on the heights of Phyle , the deutds of twilight 
eeein ye^ the fhronde q( departed freedom -^ the herald >^ the herald 
--- of the moarqw th{i\t shall eeme! You smile at my enthusiasm, 
Sallust! — belter be hopsflU in chains than resigned te theirglilter. 
You tell me you f re sure that I eennot enjoy Mfti in these melan- 
choly heuntf of a (RUeii m^esly. Top dwell with rapture on the 
Homan sple9d9^ra, ai^d the luiuries ef the imperial oeurt. My 
Sallust — '*nqp sup quftUs eram*' r^ I am not what I was! 
Jllie events qf mf Ufe have sobered the boanding blood of ray youth. 
]^y he^ l^ae never <ieil# recoveeed its wonted elasticity ere it felt 
tbf^ pmgs qf diseese, and languished in the damps of a eriminars 
dapgeon^ My mind has pever shaken of the dark shadow ef the 
Last Day of Ppippeii -^ the hovror and the desolation of that awfiil 
ruin I -!- Our belQved > our remembered Mydia ! I have reared a 
tomb to her ebedc, apd I see it every day from the window of my 
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stady. It keeps alWe in me a tender recollectioii — a not implea^ 
nog sadness — which are but a fitting homage to her Gdelilj, and 
the roysteriousness of her early death. lone gathers the flowers, 
but my own hand wreathes them daily around the tomb. She was 
worthy of a tomb in Athens ! 

You speak of the growing sect of the Christians in Ronae. Sal- 
lust, to you I may con Gde my secret; I have pondered mochover 
that faith — I have adopted it. After the destruction of Pompeii, 
I met once more with Olinlhus — saved , alas ! only for a day, and 
falling afterwards a martyr to the indomitable energy of his zeai. 
In my preservation from the lion aod the earthquake be taaght me 
to behold the hand of the unknown God ! I listened — believed — 
adored I My own , my more than ever beloved lone , has also em- 
braced the creed ! — a creed, Sallust, which shedding light over 
this world, gathers its concentrated glory, like a sunset, overibe 
next! We know that we are united in the soul, as in the flesb, 
for ever and for ever! Ages may roll on, our very dust be dis- 
solved, the earth shrivelled like a scroll; bnt round and round the 
circle of eternity rolls the wheel of life — imperishable — unceasios! 
And as the earth from the sun , so immortality drinks happiness 
from virtue, which is the smile upon the face of God! 
Visit me, then, SallusI; bring with you the learned scrolls of 
Epicurus, Pythagoras, Diogenes; arm yourself for defeat; and 
let us, amidst the groves of Academns, dispute, under a surer 
guide than any granted to our fathers , on the mighty problem of 
the true ends of life and the nature of the soul. 

lone — at that name my heart yet beats ! — lone is by my side 
as I write ; I lift my eyes , and meet her smile. The sunlight 
quivers over Hymettus : and along my garden I hear the hum of the 
summer bees. Am I happy, ask you? Oh, what can Rome give 
me equal to what I possess at Athens ! Here , every thing awakens 
the soul and inspires the affections — the trees, the waters, the 
hills, the skies, are those of Athens! — fair, though mouroiog 
— mother of the Poetry and the Wisdom of the World. In my hall 
I see the marble faces of my ancestors. In the Ceramicus , I survey 
their tombs! In the streets, I behold the hand of Phidias and the 
soul of Pericles. Harmodius^ Aristogiton — t h e y are every where— 
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bat in oar hearts! — In mine, at least, they shall not perish! 
If any thing can make me forget that I am Athenian and not free, 
it fs partly the soothing — the love — vatchfal , vivid , sleepless — 
of lone : — a love that has taken a new sentiment in our new 
creed fbj — a love which none of our poets , beautiful though they 
be , had shadowed forth in description ; for, mingled with religion, 
it partakes of religion; it is blended with pure and unworldly 
tboughts; it is that which we may hope to carry through eternity, 
and keep , therefore , white and unsullied , that we may not blush 
to confess it to our God ! This is the true type of the dark fable of 
our Grecian Eros and Psyche — it is , in truth , the soul asleep in 
the arms of love. And if this , our love , support me partly against 
the fever of the desire for freedom , my religion supports me more; 
for whenever I would grasp the sword , and sound the shell , and 
rush to a new Marathon (but Marathon without victory) , I feel my 
despair at the chilling thought of my country's impotence — the 
crushing weight of the Boman yoke , comforted, at least, by the 
thought that earth is but the beginning of life — that the glory of a 
few years matters little in the vast space of eternity — that there is 
no perfect freedom till the chains of clay fall from the soul , and all 
space — all time — become its heritage and domain. Tet, Sallust, 
some mixture of the soft Greek blood still mingles with my faith, 
1 can share not the zeal of those who see crime and eternal wrath in 
man who cannot believe as they. I shudder not at the creed of 
others. I dare not c u r s e them — I pray the Great Father to c o n- 
vert. This luke*warmnes6 exposes me to some suspicion amongst 
the Christians; but I forgive it; and, not offending openly the 
prejudices of the crowd , I am thus enabled to protect my brethren 
from the danger of the law , and the consequences of their own 
zeal. If moderation seem to me the natural creature of bene- 
volence , it gives , also , the greatest scope to beneficence. 

Such, then, Sallust! Is my life — such my opinions. In 
this manner I greet existence and await death. And thou, glad- 
hearted and kindly pupil of Epicurus, thuu — but come hither, 
and see what enjoyments — what hopes are ours, — and not the 
splendour of imperial banquets, — nor the shouts of the crowded 
circus,— nor the noisy forum,— ^ nor the glittering theatre, — 
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nor tbe laxnriaot gardens, — nor the Tolaptnons btth, of Rome, 
—shall HCO) to thee to constitute a life of more ?i\1c| and miitfer- 
rupletJ happiness than that which (hop so oDreasonablj piUest as 
the career of Glaucus the Athenian ! -r- Farewell ! 



» . ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ » » 
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Nearly Seventeen Centarfes had rolled away when the Citj of 
Pompeii was disinterred from il» silent tomb,* all viTid with an- 
dfmmed hues ; its walls fresh as if painted yesterday, — not a hoe 
Ikded on the rich mosaic of its floors, — in its fonun the half- 
iinished columns as left by the workman's hand , — in its gardens 
the sacrificial tripod, — in its hails Uie chest of treasure, — in its 
baths the strigU , — in its theatres the counter of admission , — io 
its saloons the furniture and the lamp , — in its triclinia the frag- 
ments of the last feast, — in its cuhicula the perfumes and the 
rouge of fated beauty, — and, every where , the bones and sfceio- 
tons of those fe) who once moved tbe springs of that minute yet 
gorgeous machine of luxury and of life! 

In the house of Diomed, in the subterranean vaults, twenfj 
slEcletons (one of a babe) were discoveied hi one spot by the door, 
covered by a fine ashen dust that had evidently been wafted slowJj 
through the apertures , until it had filled the whole space. There 
were jewels and coins , candelabra for unavailing light, and wine 
hardened in the amphora for a prolongation of agonized life. The 
sand, consolidated by damps, had taken the ^rms of the skele- 
tons as in a cast; and the traveller may yet see die impression of a 
female neck and bosom of young and round proportions — the 
trace of the fated Julia ! It seems to the inquirer as if the air had 
been gradually changed into a sulphureous vapour; the inmates 
of the vaults had rushed to the door, to find it closed and blocked 

* Pevtroyed A. P. 19s Ant diieoTered A. D. 1750. 
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npbf (he scoria without, and, in their attempts to force It, had 
beeo suffocated with the atmosphere. 

In the garden was found a siceleton with a key by its bony hand, 
and near it a bag of coins. This is believed to have been tha 
aiaster of the house — the unfortunate DIomed, who had probably 
sought to escape by the garden , aud been destroyed either by the 
vapours or some fragment of stone. Beside some silyer ?ases lay 
another skeleton , probably of a slave. 

The houses of Sallust and of Pansa, the temple of Isis, with 
the juggling concealments behind the stat^ies — the lurking-place 
of Its holy oracles , — are now bared to the gaze of the curious. 
In one of the chambers of that temple was found a huge skeleton 
with an axe beside it : two walls had been pierced by the axe — the 
victfm could penetrate no farther. In the midst of the city was 
fouUd another skeleton , by the side of which was a heap of coins, 
and many of the mystic ornaments of the fane of Isis* Death had 
fallen upon him in his avarice, and Calenus perished simul- 
taneously with Burbo ! As the excavators cleared on through the 
mass of ruin, they found the skeleton of a man literally severed in 
two by a prostrate column; the skull was of so striking a confoi^ 
mation, so boldly marked in its intellectual, as well as its worse 
physical developements, that it has excited the constant speciil»« 
tion of every itinerant believer in the theories of Spunheim who 
has gaaed upon thlit inined palace of the mind. Still, after the 
lapse of ages , the traveller may survey that airy hall i^ithin whose 
cunning gallerlM and elaborate chambers once thought, reasoned, 
dreamed, and sinned, the soul of Arb'ices the Egyptian ! 

Viewing the various Witnesses of a social system which has 
passed from the world for ever —■ a stranger from that remote and 
barbarian Isle which the Imperial Roman shivered when he named, 
paused amidst the dcUghts of the soft Campafiia, and composed 
this history! 
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NOTES. 



NOTES TO BOOK I. 

(a'} p. 4. — "Flowers more aUurinir to the aneienC Italiaas ttu 

to (heir descendanta,*' ^c. 

The modern ItalUns , especially those of the more sontlMni par/ 
of Italy, have a peculiar horror of perfumes; they consrider them r^ 
marliably unwholesome; and the Roman or Neapolitan lady reque^tj 
her visitors not to use (hem. What is very s(rangey the nostriJ s< 
sasceptitile of a perfume is wonderfully obtuse to its reverse. Voi 
may literally call I^ome, ^^Sentina Gent I am.** 

(6) p. 24. — "The sixth banqueter, w^ho was the umbra of n<H 
tflus/* 

A very curions and interesting treatise migh^ be written on i^e 
parasites of Greece and Rome. In the former, they 'were mors 
degraded than in the latter country. The Epistles of AlcipbroB 
express, in a lively manner, the Insults which they onderwent for 
the sake of a dinner: one man complains (hat fish-sauce wras throws 
into his eyes — that he was beat on the head, and given to eat sioo^i 
covered wiili honey; while a courtesan threw at him a bladder Alird 
with blood, which burst on his face and covered him with (he atream. 
The manner in which (hese parasites repaid (he hospitality of iheir 
hosts was, like that of modern diners-out, by witty Jokes and amu 
sing stories; sometimes they indulged practical Jokes on each o'lter, 
" boxing one another's ears." The magistrates at Athens appear to 
have looked very sternly upon these hungry buflfuons, and lliey com- 
plain of stripes and a prison with no philosophical resignation. In 
fact, (he parasite seems at Athens (o have answered (he purpose of 
(he fool of the middle ages; but he was far more worthless aud pt^r- 
haps more witty — the associate of courtesans, uniting tbe pimp 
with (he bulToon. This is a charac(er peculiar (o Greece. The Latin 
comic writers make indeed prodigal use of (he parasite; yetl)e ap- 
pears at Rome to have held a somewhat higher rank| and to have met 
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wf tb a 0omewhat milder treatment , tbao at Athens. Nor do tbe dO", 
linej%tlons of Terence, which, in portraying Athenian mannerti, pro- 
bably soften down whatever would have been exaggerated to a Ro- 
man audience, present so degraded or so abandoned a character as 
the parasite of Alciphron and Athenaeus. Ttie more haughty and 
fastidious Romans often disdained indeed to admit such buffoons aa 
companions, and hired (as we may note in Pliny's £ p ist J es) fools 
or mountebanks, to entertain their guests and supply the place of tha 
Grecian parasite. When (be it obser>'ed) Clodius is styled parasite 
in the text , tlie reader must take tlie modern, not the ancient inter- 
pretation of the word. 

A very feeble, but very flattering reflex of the parasite was the 
umbra or shadow, who accompanied any invited guest, and who 
vras sometimes a man of equal consequence, though usually a poor 
relative, or an humble friend — in modern cant, ^* a toady." Such is 
the umbra of our friend Ciodius. 

(r) p. 27. — ^* The dice in August, and I an aedile !** 

Alt games of chance were forbidden by la^v C^^Vetita leglbua 
alea." — llorat. Od. xxlv. I, 3), except *Mn Sat untalibus,** during 
the month of December: the aediles were charged with enforcing 
this law, which, like all laws against gaming, in all times, was 
wholly inefitectoal. 

C<0 P- 34. — "The small but graceful temple consecrated to Isis," 

Sylla is said to have transported to Italy the Avorshlp of theEgyp- 
lian Isis.'^ It soon became ^Mhe rage/* and was peculiarly in vogue 
with the Roman ladies. Its priesthood were sworn to chastity, and, 
like all such brotherhoods, were noted for their licentiousness. Ju- 
venal styles the priestesses by a name C'^iaceae lenae) thai denotes 
how convenient they were to lovers, and under the mantle of night 
many an amorous intrigue was carried on In the purlieus of the sacred 
temples. A lady vowed for so many nights to watch by the shrine of 
Isis; — It WHS a sacrifice of continence towards her husband , to be 
bestowed on her lover! While one passion of human nature was thus 
appealed to, another scarcely less strong was also pressed into the 
senice of the goddess — namely, Credulity. The priests of Isia 
arrogated a knowledge of magic and of the future. Among women 
of all classes — and among many of the harder sex — the Egyptian 

* In the Campantan eitiea the trade with Alexandria wai probably 
• mnre eflicaeioat thaa the piety of Sylla (no very popular example, pe»> 
liapa;, in ettabliabing tlie worsiiip of tl4e favouriie deity of figyptf 
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•oreeriM WMCe emundtetf an^ fiSt&rtM M bMteles. V6f f«ti'«, wftt tttieft 
plKoMU ftimknltf, endeftinHirt M pMvcf fMrt MM |ri|fllle« aft II tm^ 
aanf of IM iheltnt prie«ta iMd ^dMTeases itf fan, tiitermfatei with 
fhM4 if IM gotfdieaa of ftyfta; la tiitf UnM of A|»tf leim tiesi^ leiy 
tnpoatota Had loat :ii*lr digftlfy aild impun^nee* tf^pHiM aad poor, 
fkar wawler«d flrola plac« tb t>laii« aellfngr tfMphkt^s kM ««rltt|| dis* 
onlora; aad Toltalra atar^wdiy hlik iu Y^mkik, that A^Miaa Ma not 
format their paeallar aUll In ilcMag frma diif-Moaifta aftaeanrt-yaids 
— afterwarda taaf praetlaM paiiiilatry ind aituralar 0«ii«M C^ovfT* 
the Bohemian daaeeat). *^Sueh,^ aaya the (00**c«niSI wlv« IVeach- 
maa, '^aoeh haa heen the end of the ancient reii^toii iffWa nntf Osiris, 
whoae very naaiea atiil Impreaa va with awe! ** At fh^ thno Hk which 
my atory la oaat, the worship of lila was, however, in rh^ hi«hei»t 
repute; and the wealthy devotees seal oven to the Ifiio, that tfeef 
might sprinkle its mysterlOtes waters ovOf the altata of the co«ldM» 
I have latrodneed the Ihla la the aheteh of the tehi^lo hf lalSi hlihodgk 
It has heen snpposed that that hird langniahed and died when lafceii 
from Egypt. Bat from varloaa reasons » too loni^ now to enamente, 
I Incline to beUevo that the ihis was ky no moaaa nafreqaent In ike 
Italian temples of Isis, thongh it rarely lived lonip, and rolaaed» 
brood In a foreign climate. 



NOTE TO BOOK U. 

Ca) p. 140. — *'tlie tnarvels 6f l^aastos are not eOmpa^ablO (• 
those of Apoiioiiiu8> 

Daring the earlier ages of the Christian epoch, the Heathea Plii- 
losophy, especially of Pythagoras and of Plato » had hecome debased 
and adulterated, not only by the wildest mysticism, but the most chl- 
morical dreaoui of magic Pythagoras, Indeed, scarcely merited a no- 
bler destiny; for though he was an exceedingly clever man, he was s 
most prodigious mountebank, and was exactly formed to be the great 
father of a school of magicians, Pythagoras himself either eoitivsted 
magic or arrogated Its attrlbutea^ and his followers told marvellooj 
talesofhla writing on the moon'a disc, and appearing In several places 
at once. His golden rales and hia golden thigh were in especial vene- 
ration in Magna Oraecia, and out of hia doctrines of occult numbers 
his followers extracted numbers of doctrines. The aMWt remarkable 
of the later Impestors who succeeded him was Apoilonioa of Tyana, 
referred to in the tost. All aorta of prodigies acoompaalod the birdi 
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of tUs fmttanan. PiotMu, tbe Egypiiaii god , foretold to his mother 
yet pregnant, that It was he himself (Proteus) who was about to 
reappear in the world through her agency. After this, Proteus 
might well be considered to possess the power of transformation! 
ApoUonius knew the language of birds, read men's ^hooghts in their 
bosoms, and walked about with a familiar spirit. He was a devil of a 
fellow with a devil, and induced a mob to stone a poor d«imon of ve- 
nerable and mendicant appearance, who, after the lapidary opera- 
tion , changed into a huge dog. He raised the dead , passed a night 
-with Acliilles,and when Domitian was murdered, he called out aloud 
Chough at Ephesttfl at the momenf) , " Strike the tyrant I " The end 
of so honest and great a man was worthy his life. It would seem 
that he ascended into heaven. What less could be expected of one 
who had stoned the devil? Should any English writer meditate a new 
Faust , I recommend to him ApoUonius. 

Bat the magicians of this sort were philosophers CO' — excellent 
men and pious; there were others of a far darker and deadlier know- 
ledge, the followers oftheGoetic Magic: in other words , the Black 
Art. Both of these, the Goetic and the Theurgic, seem to be of 
Egyptian origin; and it is evident, at least, that their practitioners 
appeared to pride themselves on drawing their chief secrets from that 
ancient source; — and both are intimately connected with astrology. 
In attributing to Arbaces the knowledge and the repute of magte, as 
well as (hat of the science of the stars , I am , therefore, perfectly in 
accordance with the spirit of his time, and the circumstances of his 
birth. He is a characteristic of that age. At one time, I purposed to 
have developed and detailed more than I have done the pretensions of 
Arbaces to the mastery of his art, and to have initiated the readerlnto 
the various sorceries of the period. But as the character of the Egyp* 
tian grew upon me, I felt that it was necessary to be sparing of that 
machinery which,' (hanks to this five-shillings march of knowledge, 
every one now may fancy ho can detect. Such as he is, Arbaces 
Is become too much of an intellectual creation to demand a frequent 
repetition of the coarser and more physical materials of terror. I 
suflTeredhim, (hen, merely to demonstrate his capacities in the ele- 
mentary and obvioos secrets of his craft, and leave the snbUer magie 
be possesses to rest in mystery and shadow. 

As to the Witch of Vesuvius, her spells and her philters, her 

cavern and its appliances , however familiar to us of the North , are 

fafthfol also to her time and nation. A witch of a lighter character, 

and mannen less aseetic, the learned reader will remember with 

PompeiL 2S 
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dellflit in the Gelden Asa of Apvletaw; aai tb« leaier 
leaniMl,l0 foeommMided to the apliUed traaslatienof tbst 
roMMue hy Taylor. 



NOTE TO BOOK m. 

(a) p. 1 A6. — ** The Influence of the evil eye." 

This snperstition, to which I have more than once alladed throaf fa- 
out this work, still flourishes in Magna Graecia, with scarcely di- 
minished vigour. I remember conversing at Naples wltb a lady of 
the highest rank, and of intellect and information very nneommon 
amongst the noble Italians of either sex, whoi I suddenly ahaerved 
lier change colour, and make a rapid and singular motion witk her 
linger. '^MyGod, that man!" Siie wliispered tremhUngly. 

"Whatman?" ^^ 

<<See! the Count *****! he has just enfered." 

" ne ought to he much iattered to cause sueh emotiMi ; dotfMless 
he has been one of the Signora's admirers?" 

*^ Admirer 1 Heaven forbid! He has the evil eye. His ]o«k fell 
full upon me. Something dreadltal will eertalnly happen.** 

*^ I see nothing remarkable in his eyes." 

*'So Bueh the worse. Tiie danger is greater for t»eing tfiagaisel 
He is a terrlhle man. The last time he looked upon my hnahantf , it 
was at cards, and he lost half his ineome at a sitting; Ms iH^luelL 
was miraeulous. The Count met my little boy in the loudens , and 
(he poor diild broke his arm tiiat evening. Oh( wlnt shtfl I dof 
something dreadful will certainly happen — and, heavoBa! he to 
admiring my eap I" 

"Does every one ind the eyes of Ibe Count eqtiiaHy Altai, andhia 
admiration equally eKclUng^?" 

"Svery one — lie Is universally dreaded; and, what Is yery 
strange , ho Is so angry if he sees yon avoid him I " 

" That 4 s very strange Indeed I Ihe wretch 1 " 

At Naples the superstition worlu well for the jewellers, — so 
many charms and taliamaas as ihey sell for the ondnous fascination 
of the mal-aeehiol in Itampeli, 4he talismans were oqnslly nu- 
merous, but not always of so eiegant a shape, nor of so deeorous a 
eharaeler. But, ^nsrally apeakftng, a cacal omament was, as U now 
Is, among tlie favourite averters of the evil Influence. TlueTliebanB 
about Pontus were supposed to have an liereditary claim Is Uiii 
oharming attribute, and could ev^n kill srow^•^up men with ji dance. 
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As .far AMoa, wliei»llieb«Uef tOm still «aiflt8, oertain Amiliea easM 
not only destroy «fefi4mi, •iot irtlber op trees — ihey dtd'ttioBet 
vrltti corses ImtpMdses. fn. oortigM, peltticlaiis have often possessed 
tlkla latter Caeoltyl tad the Bomentlhey' take topralslag aninstlto- 
tion, it Is time to^ray Ctod l»r It! The stains oevlos was not 
always different from tlie eyes of other people. Bat persons , espe- 
cially of the fMrer sez, wiOi doable popUs to the or|;an , were above 
all to be shunned and dreaded. Vhe niyrians were said to possess 
this firtal deformity. -In all ooantries, oven in the north, the eye 
has over been held the chief seat of fascination; but now-a-days, 
ladles with' a single i^opU manage the woik of dest ruction pretty 
easily. So mach do we improve upon oar forefathers 1 



NOTE TO BOOK IV. 

fa) p. 864. ** We cere net for gedi np eboTO m, — > 

We know there 'i bo god for this eoith, boyit<^ 

The doctrines of Epicurus himself are pure and simple. Far from 
denying the existence of diviner powers, Velleius Cthe defender and 
explainer of his philosophy in Cicero's dialogue on the Nature of the 
Gods) asserts ^^ that Epicurus was the first who saw that there were 
gods , from the impression which N^nce lieyrself makes on the minds 
of all men.** He imagined the belief of the Deity to be an innate or 
antecedent notion (n^olifiptiiy of the mind — a doctrine of which 
modem metaphysicians Ccostainly not fipieareans) have langely 
availed themselves! He believed .that wosshlp •was4ne to thoidivlne 
powers from the veneration wlii^ felicity and ezceUence command, 
and^not from any dread of their vengeance , or awe of their power: a 
sublime and fearless philosophy, auitable perhaps to half- a -doaen 
great and reilned spirits, but which would present no chock to the 
passions of the mass of mankind. According to him , the #m1s were 
far too agreeably employed j, in contempiatiflg Ihelr own happiness, 
to trouble their heads about Ihe sorrows and the joys, tto quarsels 
and the cares, the petty and transitory aifeiBs, of man. For this 
eartb thoy wore nnsympatlUaittg abstractions: 

" Wmpt op in mi^eftty diidwi. 

Can they regerd on what we dioe t ** 

Oetta, whs, in thediatogae referred to, attacks tho phllsssphy of 
Spieanis with great ploasantry , and considerable, thongh not nni- 
femk» sueeess, draws tho evident and praotical eocoUary from the 

2S* 
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Ibeory thKt aaaetiB ihiB mn4mUit§Bream •i th» g^OB^^ Bow^^ m^fsh^ 
^eaa tfctm Im MUictity, If the ffods fefard iwt Mumaa aAlra? — if 
the Drtty shew ne benevolence to nun, let nn diimlsa hfan at once. 
Why flhoolfl I entreat him to ho pnpltioas? He cannot be pn^tioos, 
— - since 9 according to you , favour and benevolenee are only the ef- 
fects of Imheeillty.'* Cotta, indeed, quotes from Posldonlos 0)t 
Natnra Deorum}, to prove that Eplcnras dljl not really brieve in 
the existence of a God; hvt that his eoncesslon ef a beins^ wholly nu- 
gatory was merely a precaatlon against accaaatlons of aiheisn. 
^^Spicaras coald not be such a fool," saysCotta, ^^as stneeiely tt 
believe that a Deity has the members of a man without th» power 
to use them; a thin pellacidity, regarding no one and doiii^ 
nothing." And , whetiier this be true or false concerning Epicurus. 
it is certain tliat, to all etfects and pnrposes, his later discipleo were 
httt refining atheists. The sentiments uttered in the song in tbo tex: 
are precisely those professed in sober prose by the graceful pliiJo- 
Bophers of the Garden, who, as they had wholly perverted Che morsi:^ 
of Epicurus, which are at once pare and practical, found it a macA 
easier task to corrupt his metaphysics, which are oqtnally dangerous 
and visionary. 



NOTES TO BOOK V. 

Co) p. 4 1 7. *' Rivers of the molten lava.** 

Various theories as to the exact mode by which Pompeii was de- 
stroyed have been invented by the ingenious; I have adopted tbai 
which is the most generally received, and which, upon inspectJiif 
the strata, appears the only one admissible by common sense; 
namely, a destruction by showers of ashes, and boiling water, 
mingled with frequent irruptions of large stones, and aided by partial 
convulsions of the earth. Herculaneum, en the contrary, appears to 
have received not only the showers of ashes, but also inundations 
from molten lava; and the streams referred to in the text must be 
considered as destined for that city rather than for Pompeii. The vol- 
canic lightnings introduced In my description were evidently among 
the engines of ruin at Pomprii. Papyrus , and other of the more io- 
flammable materials, are found in a burnt state. Some substances 
in metal are partially melted; and a bronze statue is cmnpletely shi- 
vered , as by lightning. Upon the whole Cozcepting only the inevi- 
table poetic license of shortening the time which the deslxaetienoe- 
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eupied), I believo my description of that awfal event Is very little 
assisted by Invention, and will be found not the less accurate lor 
its appearance in a Romance. 

C63 p. 437. ^< A love that bas taken a new sentiment In our new 
creed." 

What we now term, and feel to be, sentiment In love, was 
very little known amongst the ancients , and at this day is scarcely 
acknowledged oat of Christendom. It is a feeling IntimateJy con- 
nected with — not a belief, but a conviction, that the passion 
Is of the seal, and, like the sool, Immortal. Chateaubriand, In 
that work so ftiU both of error and of truth, his essay on The Ge- 
nius of Christianity, has referred to this sentiment with his 
usual eloquence. It makes, indeed, the great distinction between 
the amatory poetry of the modems and that of the ancients. And I 
have thought that I might, with some consonance to truth and nature, 
attribute the consciousness of this sentiment to Glaucus after his 
conversion to Christianity, though he is only able vaguely to guess 
at, rather than thoroughly to explain, its cause. 

CO P* 428. *' And every where, the bones and skeletons of those 
who once moved the springs of that minute yet gorgeous machine of 
luxury and of life." 

At present there have been about three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred skeletons discovered In Pompeii; but as a great part of the 
city is yet to be disinterred, we can scarcely calculate the numbet 
of those who perished in the destruction. Still, however, we have 
every reason to conclude tliat they were very few lir proportion to 
those wiio escaped. The ashes had been evidently cleared away 
from many of the houses, no doubt for the purpose of recovering 
whatever treasures had been left behind. The mansion of our friend 
Sallust is one of those thus re -visited. The skeletons which, re- 
animated for awhile, the reader has seen play their brief parts upon 
the stage, under the names of BuriM, Calenus, Diomed, Julia, and 
Arbaees, were found exacQy aa described in the text: — may they 
have been re-animated more successfully for the pleasure of the 
reader than theyluCve been for the solace of the author, who bas 
vainly endeavoured, in the wo A which he now concludes, to be- 
guile the most painful, gloomy, and despondent period of a life, in 
the web of which has been woven less of white than the world may 
deem I But, like most other friends, the Imagination is capricious, 
and forsakes us often at the moment in which we most need Its aid. 
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As we grow «14er, we b«glii to lean Uutt, oi the two, ««r iboi6 
faithful and steadfaat eemforter Is — durtom. Bat I slieiiM «po. 
logize for this sudden and unseasonable iaAalgence of a BMnaeBtary 
weakness — it is b u t for a moment. With retqrnfng liealtli retnma 
also that energy, wiibont which the soul were given us im vain, 
and which enables us calmly to face the evils of our being, and re- 
solutely to fulfil its objects. There is but one pbilosoiihy Ct^ough 
ttiere are a UMUsand schools), and Its name is Fortltatfe: 

^^TO BB^R U TO COIVQUBR OITB FATSt" 



THE END. 
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